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Mussolini  Is  Aroused  Over  “Boring 
From  Within^  ^  Tactics  of  His  Foes 

Widespread  Arrests  of  Writers  and  “Intellectuals”  His  Latest  Move  Against  Growing  Tide  of 
Opposition — Smuggled  Newspapers  Carry  On  in  Fight  for  Liberty 
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ty  of  the  struggle  of  Italian  Liberals 
against  Fascism  is  finally  written  (and  it 
will  be  written  before  many  more  years), 
to  the  Fourth  Estate  will  fall  a  large  share 
of  the  credit  for  keeping  the  flame  of 
Italian  Liberty  burning,  both  in  Italy 
and  in  foreign  lands,  through  the  long 
dark  years  that  have  followed  Mus¬ 
solini’s  usurpation  of  power  in  1922. 

Recent  arrests  in  Italy  have  again  dis¬ 
closed  the  insidious  and  relentless  “bor¬ 
ing  from  within”  of  newspaper  men 
against  the  Blackshirt  Regime.  Secrets 
which  have  been  known  only  to  few  have 
been  revealed  by  the  new  Fascist  Cheka, 
the  OvRA,  as  the  Opera  Vigilanza  Ri- 
pressioni  Anti-Fascisti  is  known.  A 
voluntary  organization,  created  by  Mus¬ 
solini  to  ferret  out  every  anti-govern¬ 
mental  tendency  which  might  appear,  the 
OvtA  is  bringing  out  the  worst  tenden¬ 
cies  that  exist  in  the  Dicatorship.  It  is 
putting  a  premium  ujwn  honesty,  loyalty 
and  integrity  of  Italian  character.  For 
once  the  witticism,  so  often  heard  in 
Italy— "One  Italian  is  avowedly  anti- 
Fascist,  two  Italians  whisper  against 
Mussolini,  three  Italians  sing  the  Fascist 
h\Tnn,”— is  literally  true. 

In  these  days  when  the  Blackshirts 
j  feel  their  power  weakening  one  dare  not 
trust  even  to  a  whisper.  Walls,  tables 
and  trees  have  ears  and  fear,  in  some 
cases,  has  robbed  even  relatives  and 
close  friends  of  their  consciences. 

Despite  the  dragnet  of  the  Ovra  which 
to  date  has  landed  more  than  a  score  of 
journalists  and  Intellectuals  in  prison, 
the  flood  of  propaganda  that  has  swept 
the  country  for  the  past  year  is  continu¬ 
ing.  From  outside  Italy  La  Liberia, 
journal  of  the  political  exiles  in  France 
and  Belgium,  the  Concentracione  di  Anti- 
jascista,  a  bulletin  issued  regularly  in 
filmsy  form  and  smuggled  through  de¬ 
vious  channels,  and  II  Becco  Giallo  con¬ 
tinue  to  appear  as  regularly  as  estah- 
lished  New  York  newspapers.  II  Becco 
Giallo,  or  The  Yellow  Beak,  as  the  sa¬ 
tirical  periodical  is  known,  has  even 
changed  its  traditional  color.  The 
F^cist  censors  developed  the  habit  of 
snipping  off  the  corners  of  letters  and 
the  yellow  paper  proved  a  tell-tale  mark. 
Now,  besides  looking  at  the  color  of 
the  enclosures  of  an  envelope  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  completely  to  open  it  before  the 
contmts  can  be  verified.  The  anti¬ 
fascists  are  not  loath  to  increase  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  Mussolini’s 
minions  of  the  law. 

It  is  the  activity  inside  Italy  that  is 
ausing  the  Fascists  the  greatest  concern. 
It  is  no  longer  giving  away  secrets  to 
rweal  the  facts  about  “Liberta  e  Jus- 
tjcia”  and  the  “Alliance  Nationale.” 
The  former  organization  flourishes  in 
Northern  Italy  particularly,  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Lombardy,  Romagna,  Tuscany 
>nd  Venezia.  Liberta  e  Justicia  is 
c*dical.  Republican  and  Socialistic.  The 
Alliance  Nationale,  organized  by  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Columbia  University,  and  son 
pf  American  woman,  Lauro  di  Bosis, 
's  liheral-monarchial.  WTiile  the  former 
clandestinely  prints  and  distributes 
thfcwgh  a  score  of  agencies  the  most 
'^nolic  and  pungent  literature  against 
'he  Blackshirts,  the  latter  takes  the 
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form  of  damningly  polite  editorials,  ex-  for  a  while.  He  made  a  trip  to  .\merica 
cerpts  from  official  statements  of  II  to  resign  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Duce  and  compromising  documentary  Italy-.Anierican  .Alliance  because  he  be- 
evidence  of  the  insincerity  of  the  Fas-  lieved  that  his  activities  inside  Italy 
cists.  In  creating  the  Alliance  Na-  might  eventually  compromise  an  organi- 
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tionale,  di  Bosis.  now  a  refugee,  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  marshalling  the  forces 
of  the  disillusioned  intellectuals  and 
monarchists.  He  started  with  the  chain- 
letter  snowball  idea.  Printing  at  his 
own  expense  a  thousand  “editorials”  he 
mailed  them  anonymously  to  1,0(K)  peo¬ 
ple  with  the  request  that  they  re-mail 
them  sevcn-fol<l.  Seven  letters  surrep¬ 
titiously  posted  by  the  recipients  of  the 
first  thousand  grew  to  7,0f)0  at  one  bound 
and  to  49,000  at  the  second.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  were  unlimited  but  since  no 
check  could  be  kept,  the  pyramiding  had 
to  be  curtailed  to  prevent  needless  dup¬ 
lication  and  expenditures. 

Di  Bosis’  idea  worked  beautifully — 


zation  in  New  York  which  was  com- 
pfjsed  of  Italians  regardless  to  their 
political  beliefs.  P'oreign  governments 
should  not  be  embarrassed  through  the 
crusade  of  anti-Fascists  he  believes. 

Fortune  smiled  on  di  Bf)sis  indirectly, 
however,  when  he  started  to  return  to 
Italy.  Al  Lusanne,  Switzerland,  within 
a  few  hours  of  the  Italian  frontier,  he 
noticed  a  paragrajih  in  a  newspaper  re¬ 
vealing  the  fact  that  his  mother  and 
brother  ami  sister  had  been  arrested. 
Signora  Lillian  Vernon  di  Bosis,  66 
years  old.  and  native  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
was  thrown  in  prison  by  the  Fascists 
for  the  offense  of  her  son,  of  which  she 
knew  nothing  or  at  least  was  not  re- 


sp<msible.  Had  the  Ovra  held  its  hand 
a  few  hours  the  Di  Bosis  himself  would 
have  fallen  in  its  clutches.  As  it  is 
Lauro  di  Bosis  has  joined  that  valiant 
band  which  makes  Mussolini’s  life 
miserable  from  over  the  frontier — Count 
Carlo  Sforza,  Nitti,  Salveinni,  Turatti, 
Rosselli,  the  aviator  Bassanezi  and 
countless  others. 

The  arrest  of  the  leading  spirits  (some 
of  them)  of  the  Milanc.se  group  of  anti- 
Fascists  has  proved  a  coup  for  the 
Blackshirts.  But  in  the  place  of  Ferru- 
cio  Parri,  ex  Corriere  Della  Sera  editor, 
Dino  Roberto,  formerly  of  the  Popolo 
d’ltalia,  Mario  Vinciguerra,  of  1 1  Mondo 
of  Turin,  Renzo  Rendi,  correspt)ndent  of 
the  A’ero  York  Ei'enint/  Post  and  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Am-  York  Times, 
Guiseppi  Rensi,  professor  of  philo.sophy 
of  the  University  of  Genoa  (he  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  subsequently  re¬ 
leased  on  a  pledge  to  confine  his  activi¬ 
ties  to  i)edagogical  lines),  and  a  dozen 
others,  there  are  scores  to  carry  (ni. 
For  the  moment  they  are  remaining 
quiet  but  s(Hiner  or  later  they  will  pick 
up  the  torch  where  their  brothers  let  it 
fall. 

Outside  of  Italy  the  exiles  are  carry¬ 
ing  on.  But  there  is  no  longer  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  jump  the  border  on  the  part  of 
anti-Fascists  who  jealously  guard  al¬ 
most  forgotten  liberties  uiwler  the  nose 
of  the  Dictator.  They  can  do  more 
effective  work  at  home. 

According  to  Lauro  di  Bosis,  in  the 
I)ast  it  was  the  Communists  and  Radi¬ 
cals  who  had  their  martyrs.  When 
Mussolini  filled  the  prisons  and  the 
Islands  he  won  the  plaudits  of  the  so- 
called  law  and  order  element  of  Italy. 
The  admirers  of  Fascism  in  foreign 
countries  likewise  approved.  Now  it  is 
different.  Intellectuals,  industrialists, 
army  officers,  journalists,  scientists  and 
others  are  preferring  to  keep  their  con¬ 
sciences  and  are  ready  to  go  to  jail  for 
what  they  regard  as  the  minimum  essen¬ 
tials  of  freedom. 

One  could  record  them  by  the  dozen — 
Prof.  Ricardo  Bauer,  Prof.  Fabio  Luz- 
zatto.  Dr.  Rafaele  Cantoni,  Professor 
Gaetano  Pieraccini,  Dr.  Bortola  Belotti, 
Signor  Fancello — noted  educators,  lawy¬ 
ers,  politicians  and  former  cabinet 
ministers,  are  to  be  found  among  those 
whose  names  have  been  added  to  the  list 
“Sent  to  the  Islands.” 

At  that  their  spirits  will  go  fight¬ 
ing  on  as  Italo  Balbo,  minister  of  avia¬ 
tion,  found  at  Ix)ndon  some  time  ago. 
Signor  Balbo  was  sent  to  England  on 
an  official  mission  by  II  Duce.  On  ar¬ 
riving  he  was  feted  by  the  I^rd  Mayor 
of  London.  Many  celebrities  were  in¬ 
vited  to  the  dinner,  and  before  the  cus¬ 
tomary  speeches  the  toastmaster  read  a 
sheaf  of  telegrams  which  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  prominent  personages  who 
were  unable  to  attend.  One  read  as 
follows ; 

“Unable  to  participate  in  luncheon  I 
am  with  you  in  spirit — Don  Minzoni.” 

General  Balbo  and  his  companions 
turned  pale  as  death,  a  witness  relates. 
They  had  been  in  the  shoes  of  Mact)eth 
and  had  seen  Banquo’s  Ghost.  Ballx),  it 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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TWO  NEW  SUITS  FILED 
IN  NASHVILLE 


Tennessee  Publishing  Company  Asks 
$500,000  Damages  of  Paper  Co. 
—  Caldwell  Receivers  Sue 
on  Note 


{S(>cciol  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 

Nashviixf^  Dec.  31. — “Conspiracy  to 
injure  the  Tennessee  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany”  is  charged  by  the  company  in  a 
$500,000  damage  suit  filed  in  chancery 
court,  Nashville,  against  the  Minnesota 
&  Ontario  Paper  Company  and  Capt. 
G.  T.  Fitzhugh,  Memphis,  attorney  for 
the  paper  comiiany. 

The  suit  was  filed  the  day  after  Chan¬ 
cellor  James  B.  Newman  dismissed  the 
Iietition  of  the  M.  &  O.  Paper  Co.  for  a 
receiver  for  the  publishing  company,  list¬ 
ing  $111,000  worth  of  past  due  bills. 

In  asking  $500,000  damages,  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  declares  the  M.  &  O.  and 
its  attorney,  Capt.  Fitzhugh,  acted  “to 
injure  and  hurt  and  damage  the  credit, 
financial  and  business  standing  of  the 
plaintiff  and  to  destroy  the  plaintiff  by 
suits  and  otherwise.” 

Chancellor  Newman,  in  denying  M.  & 
O.  Paper  a  receiver  for  Tennessee  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  pointed  out  that  the  com¬ 
pany's  paper  bills  were  disputed  by  the 
publishers.  He  also  added  that^  he  did 
not  feel  justified  in  throwing  into  re¬ 
ceivership  a  ‘‘going  concern  whose  assets 
are  conceded  to  be  greater  than  its  lia- 
bilitie-.” 

An  answer  has  not  been  filed.  In  fact, 
service  has  not  l>een  had  on  either  de¬ 
fendant.  The  service  can  only  be  had 
in  Davidson  county  and  neither  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  M.  &  O.  nor  Fitzhugh 
are  in  the  county  at  present. 

Tennessee  Publishing  Co.  publishes  the 
Nash-nUc  Tennessean  and  the  Hveninfj 
Tennessean.  Col.  Luke  Lea  is  president. 

I^  Douglas  and  Rutledge  Smith,  re¬ 
ceivers  for  Caldwell  &  Co.,  have  filed 
suit  in  chancery  court,  Nashville,  asking 
judgment  for  $500,000  against  Southern 
Publishers,  Inc.  The  suit  is  based  on  a 
demand  note  executed  to  Caldwell  &  Co. 
by  Southern  Publishers.  The  nKiney  was 
used  in  the  purchase  of  the  hnoxcnlle 
.loumal. 

The  bill  al.so  names  as  defendants  Col. 
laikc  Lea,  president  of  Stiuthern  Pub¬ 
lishers,  and  Rogers  Caldwell,  director, 
and  asks  that  they  l»e  held  liable. 

The  note  was  made  March  29,  1928, 
and  was  endorsed  by  Col.  Lea  and  Cald- 
w-ell.  It  is  secured  by  5,0(K)  shares  of 
Knoxville  Journal  common  stock,  one- 
half  the  outstanding  voting  stock.  The 
icceivcrs  for  Caldwell  &  Co.  ask  author¬ 
ity  to  sell  this  collateral,  and  control 
of  the  Journal  is  therefore  involved. 

Half  a  million  dollars  worth  of  Jour¬ 
nal  bonds  als<i  were  once  attached  to  the 
note  as  security,  tlie  receivers  say,  but 
have  since  l>een  pledged  by  Caldwell  & 
Co.  to  secure  a  note  held  by  the  Canal 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  New  Orleans. 

The  first  step  in  what  is  expected  to 
l»e  a  hotly  contested  legal  battle  over 
control  of  the  Meint<his  Coninierclal  Ap- 
peal  and  lii’eninci  Appeal  has  lieen  taken 
l<y  Ixirkin  K.  Crouch,  receiver  for 
.‘^uthern  Publishers,  Inc. 

Crouch  has  jietitioned  chancery  court 
at  Nashville  to  give  him  authority  to 
vote  the  st<Kk  of  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  Inc.,  “to  conserve  and  protect 
the  assets  ut  Southern  Publishers  and 
for  general  relief.” 

fvnitliern  Publishers  is  the  holding 
company  for  the  .\ppeal  stock.  The 
ApiK’al  company  also  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  receiver,  apnointed  by  the  chancery 
court  at  Menipliis  under  a  general  cred¬ 
itors  bill  which  listed  an  unpaid  debt  of 
$112.  The  .XpiH'al  receivership  is 
friendU  to  Col.  Luke  Lea,  president  <>f 
the  company,  and  w.as  appointed  with  his 
consent . 

Southern  Publishers,  Inc.,  went  into 
receivership  under  a  bill  filed  by  the 
Minnesota  1*1  Ontario  PaiHT  Co.  Col. 
Lea  fought  the  application. 

In  asking  permission  to  vote  the  stock 
of  the  Commercial  .\ppeal.  Crouch  says 
the  friendly  receiver.ship  subjects  it  to 
the  danger  of  immeiliatc  foreclosure  un¬ 


der  the  terms  of  a  trust  indenture.  This 
involves  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust 
made  with  Nashville  Trust  Co.,  as  trus¬ 
tee,  conveying  certain  property  to  secure 
an  issue  of  $2,.5()0,(K)0  debentures. 

Crouch  also  declares  that  license  of 
WMC,  the  Appeal  radio  station,  is  in 
danger  of  being  lost,  and  points  out  that 
when  the  paper  went  into  receivership 
the  station  was  ordered  off  the  air  for 
24  hours  by  the  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion  and  resumed  operation  under  a  tem¬ 
porary  permit  gcxid  till  Jan.  1. 

“This  radio  station,”  the  petition 
states,  “has  been  very  profitable,  bringing 
in  something  like  $50,0(K)  a  year  net 
profit  to  the  company.” 

He  further  says  the  first  financial 
re|)ort  of  the  receivers  shows  the  paper 
lost  $1,010  from  Nov.  1  to  Dec.  12,  the 
date  of  receivership. 

That  Crouch  plans  a  definite  fight  on 
the  present  receivership  of  the  Appeal  is 
disclcsed  in  the  petition. 

“Petitioner  believes,”  it  reads,  “that  if 
said  receivership  should  be  terminated 
it  would  greatly  benefit  said  iiaper  and 
that  it  could  be  run  at  a  profit  for  the 
benefit  of  the  shareholders  instead  of  at 
a  loss.” 

Enoch  Brown,  Jr.,  vice-president  and 
advertising  director  of  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  Inc.,  and  Paul  Dil¬ 
lard,  Memphis  cotton  man,  are  receivers 
for  the  Appeal. 


PUBLISHERS  SEE  MACHADO 


Confer  With  Cuban  PreBident  on  Bill 
to  Regulate  Newspaper* 

A  delegation  of  leading  Havana  pub¬ 
lishers  conferred  with  President  Machado 
Dec.  29  on  a  bill  regulating  newspaper 
publication  which  the  .Administration  will 
submit  to  Congress. 

The  iiresident  was  asked  to  release 
.'Mdo  Baroni,  former  news  editor  of  III 
Diario  de  la  Marina  who  is  being  held 
for  deportation  because  of  recent  articles 
appearing  in  that  paper.  The  only  con¬ 
cession  Machado  made,  however,  was  that 
Baroni  would  receive  two  days  liberty  to 
arrange  his  personal  affairs  and  to  se¬ 
lect  a  country  in  which  he  chooses  to 
live. 

El  Diario.  stisiH'iided  Dec.  19  hv  or¬ 
der  of  the  government,  resumed  publica¬ 
tion  Christmas  Day  after  a  long  confer¬ 
ence  between  President'  Machado  and 
Count  de  Rivero,  publisher. 

“DING”  PLANS  CRUISE 

T.  N.  Darling,  cartoonist  for  the  .Wte 
York  Herall  Tribune  .S'yndicale  and 
secretary  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  companv.  will  take 
a  Mediterranean  cruise  with  his  wife 
and  son  shortly  after  Jan.  1. 


BENJAMIN  TO  SEATTLE 

Ralph  Benjamin,  editor  of  the  Tort- 
land  (Ore.)  Xeu’S.  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  .S'ealtle  (Wash.)  Star,  suc¬ 
ceeding  A.  J.  Ritchie,  who  has  resigned 
after  seven  years  as  editor. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  9-10 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  convention, 
William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

Jan.  10 — Interstate  Advertising 
Managers’  Assn.,  Hotel  Adelphia, 
Philadelphia. 

•Jan.  11-13 — New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Assn.,  ronvention.  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  14-15 — North  Carolina  State 
Press  Assn.,  newspaper  Institute, 
State  University,  Chapel  Hill. 

Jan.  16-18 — California  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Assn.,  annual  ronven¬ 
tion,  Stockton. 

Jan.  16-17 — Southern  Editorial 
Institute,  Virginia  Press  Assn., 
Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Lexington,  Va. 

Jan.  20 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  winter  meeting, 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  21-22— New  England  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Parker  House,  Boston. 

Jan.  22-24 — Annual  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Conference,  Eugene. 


A.P.  OPENS  BOMBAY  BUREAU 

Permanent  Office  Established  in  India, 
Additional  Chinese  Bureau  Created 

permanent  bureau  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  India,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Associated  Press.  Headquarters 
will  be  in  Bombay  and  James  A.  Mills, 
former  Moscow  correspondent,  will  be 
in  charge.  Mills  recently  went  t'o  India 
to  relieve  James  W.  Howe,  who  was  in 
that  country  all  summer  covering  the 
(iandhi  movement.  Howe  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Tokio  to  relieve  Glenn  Babb, 
who  will  visit  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  t'he  present  Shanghai  bu¬ 
reau,  the  .A.P.  has  announced  that  another 
permanent  bureau  has  been  established 
whose  location  at  any  particular  time  will 
deiK-nd  on  the  location  of  the  seat  of  the 
( hinese  government.  It'  is  situated  at 
present  in  Peiping  and  is  in  charge  of  an 
assistant  correspondent.  Howe  is  the  reg¬ 
ular  Peiping  correspondent,  but  was  sent 
from  that  post  to  cover  Gandhi. 

Reports  of  rearrangement  of  the  A.P. 
European  set-up  are  current  in  newspa¬ 
per  circles  at  present.  Nothing  definite 
will  be  decided  on  this  subject,  it  was 
learned,  until  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
hoard  of  directors,  Jan.  14,  and  possibly 
not  until  the  annual  membership  meeting 
in  New  York  in  April. 


DEC.  13  E.  &  P.  COPIES  NEEDED 

Eiutor  &  Pi'blishkr  is  in  need  of  a 
number  of  copies  of  its  Dec.  13  issue 
devoteil  to  the  “Power  of  Newspaper 
•Advertising."  It  will  he  deeply  appre¬ 
ciated  if  subscribers  who  have  no  further 
use  for  that  issue  will  mail  them  to  this 
office.  Postage  will  he  refundeil. 
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SAVANNAH  NEWS  BUYS 
MORNING  PRESS 

H.  V.  Jenkins  Now  Controls  Local 
Daily  Field — Pleasant  A.  Stovall 
and  Executives  Remain  With 
Paper 


(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  31. — Official  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  today  by  the 
Saz’annah  Press  of  the  sale  of  the  paper 
to  the  Morning 
Ncivs.  The  paper 
is  to  be  continued 
as  the  Savannah 
Evening  Press 
but  after  the  first 
of  the  year  the 
publishers  will  be 
the  Morning 
News,  Inc.,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  Press 
Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  The  price 
paid  for  the 
Press  was  not 
stated  but  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  been  more  than  $3{X),0(X). 
Herschel  V.  Jenkins,  president  of  the 
Morning  News,  is  to  be  the  executive 
head  of  the  papers. 

The  Press  does  not  lose  its  identity  nor 
its  name.  It  is  to  be  printed  from  the 
plant  of  the  Morning  News  after  Jan,  4 
but  is  to  have  its  own  editorial  and  local 
forces. 

Pleasant  A.  Stovall,  founder  of  the 
Savannah  Press  and  its  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  since  the  paper’s  inception  is  to 
be  retained  by  the  new  interests  as  edi¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Stovall  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  editors  in  Georgia.  He  came 
to  Savannah  in  1891  from  Augusta  where 
he  was  editor  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle 
and  established  the  Savannah  Press. 

\Vm.  G.  Sutlive,  managing  editor  of  the 
Press  who  has  been  "with  the  paper  since 
its  start,  is  to  retain  his  position  under 
the  new  management.  So  will  John  L. 
Sutlive,  city  editor. 

Herschel  V.  Jenkins,  publisher  of  the 
Morning  News  who  through  this  purchase 
now  controls  the  daily  Savannah  newspa¬ 
per  field  has  been  with  the  Morning  News 
for  several  years.  He  succeeded  the  late 
Frank  C.  Bell  as  publisher.  He  is  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Citizens  and  Southern  National 
Bank,  jiresident  of  the  Farmers  Loan 
Bank,  a  director  in  the  Savannah  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  and  president  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  Morris  Plan  Bank. 

J.  Percy  Miller  who  has  been  with  the 
Morning  News  for  the  past  30  years  and 
who  is  now  managing  editor  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  office. 

Practically  every  employe  of  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  Press  has  been  taken  care  of  in 
the  .sale.  The  various  news  departments 
go  over  to  the  News  intact. 

T.  S.  Whitfield,  business  manager  of 
the  Press,  will  go  with  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  in  some  responsible  capacity. 

Bertram  C.  Alason,  vice-president  of 
the  Press  will  not  lx;  with  the  paper  after 
Jan.  1. 

The  Savannah  Press  was  cstabli.shed 
Nov.  19,  1891,  by  Pleasant  .A.  Stovall  and 
David  Robinson.  The  latter  remained 
with  the  new  paper  for  a  very  short  pe¬ 
riod,  Mr.  Stovall  purchasing  his  inter¬ 
est.  He  has  since  that  time  owned  and 
contTolled  the  paper  directing  its  editorial 
policy  and  giving  attention  to  its  busi¬ 
ness  affairs.  Mr.  Stovall  has  had  many 
honors  from  the  people  of  Savannah  and 
Georgia  in  a  political  way  and  Woodniw 
Wilson,  his  boyhcxxl  friend  and  intimate 
associate  sent  him  as  United  States  Min¬ 
ister  to  Switzerland. 

Charles  H.  Eddy  &•  Co.,  of  New  Aork 
will  represent  Ixith  the  Savannah  Press 
and  the  Morning  News  in  the  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising  field. 


? 


I 


J 


E.  J.  KIEST  HONORED 

Edwin  I.  Kiest,  publisher  Palhti 
(Tex.)  Tiines-Herald,  has  been 
awarded  the  I^inz  Greater  Service  Cup 
for  the  most  outstanding  and  unselfisb 
service  to  his  community  during  the  yW 
just  closed. 


J 
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TEACHERS,  EDITORS  FORM  NEW  COMMITTEE 


Co-operative  Group  Named  at  Journalism  Teachers’  Convention  in  Boston  to  Place  Newspaper  Work 
on  Professional  Basis — Plan  for  Journalists’  Institute  Outlined 


B 


full-fledged  profession, "  he 


(.s'/'ivia/ (o  Kditok  &  ruBLisHKR)  “For  soHie  time  newspaper  men  have  coming 

OSTON,  Dec.  2*) — A  co-operative  com-  been  alluding,  esi)ecially  in  baininet  ad-  insisted, 
mittee  of  teachers  of  journalism  and  dresses,  to  the  great  profession  of  jour-  Journalism  possesses  three  of  the  five 
practicing  newspaper  men  with  the  pur-  nalism ;  and  later,  under  the  less  in-  elements  necessary  to  a  profession,  he 
pose  of  placing  journalism  on  a  dignified,  spiring  atmosphere  of  daily  work,  they  continued,  a  fx)dy  of  professional  know- 


wofessional  basis  was  formed  at  the 
conventions  of  the  .American  .Association 
of  Teachers  of  Journalism  and  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism  at  Boston 
University,  this  week. 

.Another  interesting  high-light  of  the 
meeting  was  the  proposal  by  M.  \'.  At¬ 
wood,  associate  editor  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  that  an  American  Institute 
of  Journalists  be  formed,  and  a  work¬ 
ing  plan  whereby  this  might  he  accom- 

plishwJ-  .  .  .  „ 

Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  Pliiladcll'hia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  a  speaker 
at  the  meeting,  characterized  the  co¬ 
operative  committee  step  as  the  "greatest 
achie\cment”  toward  training  for  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  history  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  this  country. 

Immediate  action  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Shedd  with  the  announcement  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  FMitors  to 
work  with  a  similar  teachers’  group. 
Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Harold  B.  Johnson.  IVatertonii  (N.  V.) 
Daily  Times,  president  of  the  New  York 
State  .Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  and 
Mr.  Shedd  will  act  on  the  committee. 
The  National  FMitorial  Association  will 
likewise  have  three  members :  George 
B.  Dolliver,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon- 
Journal.  Lemuel  C.  Hall,  Wareham, 
Mass.,  and  Walter  D.  .Allen,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

John  E.  Drewry,  University  of 
(jeorgia,  president  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Teachers  of  Journalism  ap¬ 
pointed  as  members  of  that  committee : 


Photo  shows  John  E.  Drewry  (left)  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism,  and  Eric  W.  Allen, 
University  of  Oregon,  president  of  the  American  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism  at  the  Boston  convention  of  these  two  organiza¬ 
tions  during  the  week. 


Franklin  Banner,  Pennsylvania  State,  and 


have  neglected  to  practice  those  ethical 
ideals  which  they  had  so  beautifully 
phrased  and  so  enthusiastically  ex¬ 
pounded.” 

This  is  not  true  in  all  cases,  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  pointed  out,  but.  he  declared  it  is 
“undeniably  true  that  the  general  public 
and  newspaper  practitioners  of  the  lower 
ranks  do  not  have  the  highest  conception 


.Allen  Sinclair  Will,  representing  Colum¬ 
bia  University  and  Rutgers  I’niversity. 
Mr.  Drewry  will  also  serve  on  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  .American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism  members 
of  the  committee  are:  I>ean  Eric  W. 
.Allen,  University  of  Oregon ;  \V.  G. 
Bleyer,  University  of  Wisconsin ;  Frank 
L.  Martin,  University  of  Missouri. 

“The  members  of  this  committee  will 
work  together  for  the  common  cause 
and  purjx)se  of  the  advancement  of  train- 
for  journalism,”  said  Mr.  Shedd. 


The  movie  and  novel  version  of  the 
news)pai)er  man  is.  Professor  Drewry 
thought,  the  type  which  the  public  thinks 
is  the  true  denizen  of  the  city  rcxuii. 

"To  recpiire  of  every  .American  high 
school  and  college  student  a  course  in 
the  appreciation  of  the  newspaper  and 
the  magazine  woxdd  lx-  a  drastic  move,” 
he  declared,  “buf  it  would  he  a  move  of 
inestimable  value  both  for  him  and  for 
us. 

"It  Wfuild  go  far  in  correcting  the 
public  picture  of  journalism,  and  con.se- 
(piently.  I  think,  would  exalt  the  popular 


ledge,  a  social  con.sciousness  and  a  code 
of  ethics.  The  only  remaining  (pialifica- 
tions  needed  are  accountability  and  a 
license  to  practice. 

“Without  leaving  their  own  ranks," 
the  professior  asserted,  "newspaiXT  men 
ought  to  be  able  to  deal  with  these  two 
weak  links  in  the  professional  chain  of 
journalism.  Journalism  should  be  put 
on  a  professional  basis  by  the  practis¬ 
ing  newspaper  men  themselves.  Any 
law  or  state  board  for  the  regulation  of 
journalism  suggests  t(X)  strongly  the 
stigma  of  politics  aiul  a  jeopardy  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  Journalists  should 
be  just  as  vigilant  as  lawyers  and  phy¬ 
sicians  to  segregate  the  shysters  and  the 
(piacks.  Neither  law  nor  medicine  was 
on  a  firm  professional  basis  until  each 
had  its  literature  and  its  recognized 
schools. 

"Journalism  has  been  slower  than 
law  and  medicine  in  providing  education 
for  its  aspirants.  But  today  journalism 


ing  tor  journalism,  said  Mr.  bhedcl.  Moyimv.  i  uiiiik,  wouki  exair  me  popular  ..uu 

"Training  for  journalism  cannot  be  coni-  estimation  of  newspapers  and  the  news-  has  both  a  literature  and  its  own  schools. 


pleted  in  three  or  four  years.  In  fact  puper  world.  Education  in  journalism.  remains  but  to  attain  that  profes.sional 
it  rexjuires  a  life-time — a  perpetual  train-  w'hich  plays  so  vital  a  role  in  the  life  stfinding  which  so  hmg  it  has^  claimed, 
ing  course  in  the  school  of  experience.”  every  man,  is  as  desirable  for  the  but  without  a  valid  foundation. 

The  demand  is  for  the  schools  of  masses  as  is  education  in  history,  in  ii-o...-., 

journalism  to  train  coming  newspaper  civics,  in  the  sciences,  and  in  the  lan- 
workers  in  the  art  as  well  as  the  trade.  Itoages.  ’ 

lie  said.  The  most  encouraging  recent  single 

“Back  of  it  all”  he  said,  “should  be  the  factor  bearing  on  *he  professional  status 
cultural  courses.  The  schools  should  en-  of  journalism.  Professor  Drewry  de- 
deayor  to  develop  the  mental  capacities  dared,  was  the  reixirt  of  the  committee 
of  its  students  so  they  will  know  how  on  schxxils  of  journalism  of  the  Amer- 


Profes.sor  Drewry  concluded  his  ad¬ 
dress  with  an  appeal  to  the  American 
Society  of  Newsiiaper  Editors  to  set  up 
the  machinery  for  placing  journalism  on 
a  sound  professional  basis. 

IVofessor  Bleyer  in  his  address 
spoke  on  the  need  of  a  broad 
general  exlucation  for  intelligent  work  in 


to  think  and  work  out  their  own  proc-  ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  which  journalism,  and  declared  the  school  of 


esses  of  judgment.  Development  of 
news  sense  is  one  of  the  line  arts  and 
coupled  with  it  should  lx-  included  alert¬ 
ness,  truth  and  impartially  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  facts.” 

President  Drewry  opened  the  conven¬ 
tion  Monday  with  an  axldress  on  “The 
Journalists  Inferiority  Complex — a  Plea 
for  Professional  Standards  and  Ma¬ 
chinery," 

-Starting  his  address  with  a  short'  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  progress  made  by  journal¬ 
ism  schools  during  the  past  year  and  some 
cfimment  on  the  increasing  tendency  of 
managing  editors  to  employ  graduates  of 
such  schools.  Professor  lirewry  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  (piestion  of  the  standing 


laid  much  stress  on'  the  cultural  back-  if'i'cnalism  was  necessary  to  supply  this 
ground  of  the  journalism  school  gradu-  fiackground  m  its  relation  to  newspaixr 
ate  as  contrasted  with  mere  knowledge  work. 


journalism  as  a  profession. 
"No  so  long  ago,”  he  said.  “I 


_  _  _  heard  a 

rather  shrewd  observer  remark  that 


of  the  technical  side  of  reporting,  copy- 
reading  or  make-up. 

“This  report  unfortunately,  however.” 
he  continued  “gives  no  assurance  that 
such  a  well  educated  product  will  receive 
from  these  same  wlitors  the  financial 
rewards  to  which  his  education  entitles 
him. 

"There  is  a  growing  feeling  among 
critics  of  the  press  that  a  new  day  in 
journalism  will  dawn  when,  and  only 
when,  jiublishers  and  editors  aixjireciate 
the  importance  of  a  man's  general  char¬ 
acter  aiul  education  enough  to  assure  the 
sch(x)l  of  journalism  graduate  remunera¬ 
tion  commensurate  with  his  preparation 


whenever  a  group  Ix’gins  to  discuss  i|uahtications. 

whether  xir  not  it  is  a  profession. _ this  is  Joiiriialism  is  not  a  jirofession,  Pro- 
a  certain  indication  of  an  inferiority  com-  fessor  I  >rewry  declarexl,  but  there  is  "no 
P'cx.  irremediable  difliculty  to  prevent  it'  be- 


.Answering  the  fpiestion,  “Is  any  form 
of  specialized  education  essential  to  train 
the  student  how  to  apply  a  four  year 
course  of  liberal  education  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  journalism?”,  Professor  Bleyer 
declared : 

"Some  practical  newspaper  men  and 
some  authorities  on  higher  education  ap¬ 
parently  believe  that  what  they  call  the 
'tricks  of  the  traxle'  of  journalism,  or  the 
rules  of  the  ‘newspaper  game’  can  best  be 
learned  by  actual  practice  in  a  newspaix’r 
office,  rather  than  in  the  university  class¬ 
room. 

"If  the  jireparation  of  the  day's  new.' 
'the  fiMxl  of  opinion.'  in  a  jialatable 
form  is  merely  a  trick,  like  the  jirep- 
aratioii  of  a  soiij).  a  salad,  or  a  dessert  by 
an  ex|)erience<l  chef,  then  it  can  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  learned  by  the  aiiprenticeship 
system,  not  unlike  that  bv  which  an  ex- 


jiert  cook  learns  his  trade.  By  their  very 
phrases,  these  critics  of  scluxds  of  jour¬ 
nalism  brand  journalism  as  a  trade,  busi¬ 
ness.  or  game,  rather  than  as  a  jirofession. 

"I  am  willing  to  concede  that  if  our 
high  school  aiul  college  courses  of  study 
developx'd  mature,  thoughtful  young 
men  and  young  women,  cajiable  of  think¬ 
ing  straight  alxiut  what  they  have  learned 
and  able  to  apply  their  learning  to  cur¬ 
rent  events  and  issues,  only  a  few  courses 
in  journalism  would  be  necessary  to  pre- 
jiare  them  for  journalistic  careers.  FTob- 
ably  only  courses  in  the  history  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  in  the  newspapt-r  as  a  sociologi¬ 
cal  phenomenon,  in  the  influence  of  news- 
jiajK-rs  and  periodicals,  and  in  the  law  of 
the  press  wouki  he  needed.  But  after 
,10  years  as  a  university  instructor,  I  am 
convinced  that  our  college  courses  in  sub¬ 
jects  other  than  journalism  do  not  result 
in  developing  in  the  average  student  the 
ability  to  think  logically  and  to  apply 
intelligently  what  he  has  learned  to  his 
work  as  a  reporter,  cojiy  reader,  or  editor. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  func¬ 
tion  of  most  of  the  courses  in  journalism 
is  to  teach  students  how  to  think  straight 
about  what  is  going  on  in  the  workl  at 
large  and  how  to  apjdy  what  they  have 
learned  to  understanding  and  interpreting 
the  day’s  news.” 

.After  outlining  the  metlnxls  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  course  in  principles  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Professor  Bleyer  concludexl  his 
address  by  asserting : 

"Personally  I  should  be  willing  to  pit 
the  average  journalism  graduate  against 
the  average  liberal  arts  graduate,  not  on 
the  basis  of  his  fitness  to  enter  upon  a 
journalistic  career,  but  on  the  basis  of 
his  ability  to  think  straight  and  to  apply 
what  he  has  learned  to  present-day  siKial, 
political,  and  economic  jiroblems.  That, 
after  all,  is  the  final  test  of  the  value  of 
a  college  exlucation,  and  that  is  a  test 
that  1  believe  the  average  schixd  of  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  is  ready  to  meet.” 

Mr.  Atwood  made  his  proposal  and 
plan  of  the  .American  Institute  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  at  thi.'  session.  His  address  will 
he  found  on  page  18  of  this  issue  of 
EiUTOR  Hi  PiMlI.ISIIFJl. 

New',spaiH.‘r  editors  want  journalism 
schools  to  turn  out  men  of  individuality, 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  getting 
the  story  and  avoiding  pack  reporting, 
Harold  1$.  Johnson,  editor  of  the  IValer- 
toum  (N.Y.)  Daily  'l  imes,  told  the  gath¬ 
ering. 

\lr.  John.son,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  schxxils  of  journalism 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  also  told  the  teachtTS  that  jour¬ 
nalism  students  should  be  supplied  with 
enough  cultural  background  to  lift  them 
above  the  level  of  mediocrity. 

Stressing  his  plea  for  individuality  in 
reporting,  Mr.  Johnson  said: 

"The  sch<x)ls  of  journalism  if  they  are 
to  supply  the  newspapers  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  men  must  insist  upon  their  being  in¬ 
dividualist  in  their  fields.  By  this  I 
mean  that  they  must  not  run  with  the 
jiack  and  they  must  nx>t'  follow  certain 
rules  that  have  become  such  a  blight 
to  the  newspajx'rs  in  the  kirger  towns. 
This  herd  reporting  does  not  go  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  it  should  not  go  in  the 
big  towns.  It  is  the  medium  through 
which  we  develop  standardized  reporting 
and  standardized  newspapers.” 

The  teachers  divided  into  three  groups 
at  luncheon.  Vernon  McKenzie,  Wash¬ 
ington,  presided  over  the  short  story  con¬ 
ference :  W.  G.  Bleyer,  the  history  of 
journalism;  I'rank  I,.  Martin,  .Missouri, 
news  rejiorting  and  writing. 

.Sjieakers  at  the  afternoxm  session  in¬ 
cluded  Lawrence  W.  Murphy.  University 
of  Illinois,  William  R.  .Slaughter,  North¬ 
western,  and  (irant  .\l.  Ilyck-,  Wisconsin. 

Three  suggested  plans  for  post¬ 

graduate  study  of  public  cipinion 
and  its  relation  to  the  press  were 
outlined  by  Professor  Hyde.  He  told 
the  story  of  an  eight-year  post-graduate 
(Continued  on  Mge 
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AUTOMOBILE  MEN  ADOPT  “BRASS  TACK” 
POLICY  PLACING  COPY  FOR  N.  Y.  SHOW 

Some  Newspapers  Expect  Linage  to  Equal  1930  Show 
Figures — Auburn  and  Cord  Taking  Lead  With 
Orders  for  30,000  Lines  in  Dailies 

Automobile  manufacturers  will  enue  from  46th  to  47th  street,  New 
start  the  year  1931  with  their  adver-  York.  This  is  the  31st  annual  exhibi- 
tising  expenditures  on  a  brass  tack  basis,  tion.  the  first  having  been  held  in  No- 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  linage  being  vember,  1900,  with  31  cars  on  display, 
placed  this  week  for  special  editicMis  of  This  year  for  the  first  time,  the  show 
New  York  newspapers  in  connection  with  will  be  ojkmi  on  Sunday, 
the  National  .\utomobile  Show,  to  begin  Following  are  the  cars  to  be  shown: 
Jan.  3  and  run  until  Jan.  10.  Main  floor:  Buick,  Cadillac,  Chev- 

.\lthough  some  newspaper  men  told  Chr^ler,  Ue  Soto,  Dodge,  Essex, 

EniTOR  &  Pl’blisher  they  expected  to  f^raham,  Hudson,  Hupmobile, 

approximate  the  linage  carried  at  the  time  Salle,  Nash,  Oakland  Oldsmobile, 

of  the  1930  Automobile  Show,  others  said  Packard  Pp'itiac.  Studebaker,  \V  illys 
frankly  that  their  papers  would  fall  below  w  illys-Knight.  ...  . 

last  year's  marks.  One  said  the  reduc-  Second  floor:  Austin,  .Xuburn,  Cord, 
tion  would  be  about  40  per  cent.  Most  of  duPont,  Durant,  Duesenlx-rg,  hranklin, 
the  men  consulted  said  they  could  not  es-  Marmon,  Mathis,  Peerless, 

tinjate  their  automobile  linage  closelv  un-  1  ierce-.\rrovk\  1  lymouth,  Peo,  Stude- 
til  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  as  full  ^^er  and  Stutz ;  also  Checker  and 
reports  from  Detroit  were  not  in  hand.  I><pKC  taxicabs. 

The  outstanding  car  makers  will  all  be  Cornmercial  cars:  Ch^rolet,  Cor- 

represented  as  usual,  although  some  who  D'amond  T.  l^^g^  Federal,  tien- 

.formerly  dealt  in  full  pages  will  content  Motors  Truck,  Paige,  Schacht, 

themselves  with  copy  large  enough  to  lerce-Arrow,  Pco.  Stewart,  Stude- 

dominate  the  page  this  year.  Heavier  o^jeer,  ^^^rd  Electric,  \\  illys, 
losses  in  linage  will  come  in  the  acces-  ,  addition  there  will  be  1-8  e.x- 
sories  field,  where  some  firms  that  for-  nibitors  of  ^cessories,  parts,  and  shop 
mgrly  used  large  space  were  still  missing  equipment.  The  shop  equipment  section 
from  the  schedules  at  the  time  when  this  ^ trade  until 
article  was  compiled.  P-  to  the  public 

As  was  the  ca.se  last  year,  little  ad-  *  _  _ _ 

vance  indication  is  given  of  advertising  PICTURE  MERGER  COMPLETED 
plans.  Orders  arc  being  placed  only  a 
week  or  so  ahead. 

One  firm  that  is  aggressively  increasing  Acme  Moves  Headquarters  and  Takes 
its  space  is  the  .•\uburn  Automobile  Com-  Over  P.  &  A.  Formally 

pany.  whose  orders  to  some  papers  call  Headejuarters  of  Acme  Xewspictures 
for  three  full  pages  for  .\uburn  and  Inc.  were  moved.  Jan.  1  to  the  New 
Cord  automobiles.  The  .Studebaker  Cor-  York  Daily  News  buibling.  220  ICas 
poration  is  another  that  is  placing  large  42iid  street,  as  the  merger  of  Pacific  & 
copv.  emphasizing  the  “free  wheeling”  .Xtlantic  Photos  with  that  organization 
which  It  incorporated  in  its  cars  a  few  went  into  effect.  The  deal  was  closed 
months  ago.  two  weeks  ago  lietween  Fred  S.  Fergu- 

A  telegram  to  Epitor  &•  Priu.isnF.R  son.  president  of  .Xeme,  and  Roy  C 
Auburn  .Xutomobile  Co.,  saiil :  Holliss,  president  of  P.  &•  but  the 

\\e  are  scheduling  on  .Auburn  and  merger  was  not  to  be  completed  until 
Cord  approximatelv  .30.000  lines  of  Jan.  1. 

newspaper  advertising  for  the  automo-  .Acme  will  occupy  the  quarters  used  by 
bile  sluiw  at  New  ^  ork.  This  is  IflO  P.  &  .\.,  renting  the  office  space  and 
per  cent  increase  over  last  year.  Our  dark  rooms  from  the  News  Building, 
entire  program  for  1931  is  predicated  .-Ml  the  P.  &  A.  equipment,  except  the 
upon  giving  the  public  values  cominen-  photo  files,  became  the  property  of  .\cmc 
surate  "uth  todav  s  economic  conditions  through  the  deal.  The  files  remain  the 
and  .we  believe  that  hv  telling  the  story  property  of  the  Daily  News,  but  .\cmc 
in  big  space  of  the  right  merchandise  at  will  have  access  to  them  as  well  as  tc 
the'  rieht  pnee  people  have  the  money  its  own  librarv  which  has  been  turned 
,  .  over  to  NEA  Service. 

I  he  Ford  Motor  Company,  which  Until  the  task  of  moving  is  completed 
sprang  a  surprise  on  the  industry  last'  .\cme  will  operate  from  both  its  new 
year  by  spreading  a  million  dollars  worth  cniarters  and  the  old  plant  on  Eightl 
of  advertising  across  the  country,  using  Avenue  and  .34th  Street.  NEA  will  re- 
three  full  pages  in  practically  every  daily  main  in  the  old  location  for  the  present, 
wwspaper  diiring  the  week  preceding  the  The  move  to  the  Daily  News  building 
Ne\y  J.ork  Automobile  Show,  has  given  does  not  in  any  way  signify  a  connectior 
no  indication  of  a_  similar  stroke  this  lietween  that  newspaper  and  .\cme  News- 
j^ear.  h^rd  advertising  placed  in  some  pictures,  Inc.  bevond  that  established 
Automobile  Show  numbers  is  less  than 
full  page,  but  a  full  page  has  been  or-  r- 

^red  for  the  Ford-built  Lincoln  cars.  Rgnc  ucarscT' 

The  Ford  cars  are  not  exhibited  at  the  MRS.  HEIARST  ENTERT/ 

Automobile  Show,  but  are  usually  given  _ 

sj^cial  displays  at  the  same  time.  The 
Lincoln  is  entered  in  the  show. 

The  comment  of  one  advertising  man 
W'ho  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  De¬ 
troit'  on  behalf  of  his  paper  was  that  the 
outlook,  aside  from  .Automobile  Show 
week,  was  more  encouraging  than  it  was 
a  vear  ago. 

“I  never  saw  a  time  when  the  .Auto¬ 
mobile  Show  brought  out  more  new 
improvements.”  he  said.  “Free  wheel¬ 
ing  is  just  one  example.  The  cars  to 
be  shown  are  marvelous  values  at  the 
new  low  prices. 

"The  automobile  men  are  not  expect¬ 
ing  a  big  boom  in  the  spring,  but  they 
exfiect  the  show  will  stir  some  activity 
and  they  arc  not  going  to  let  it  dowri. 

Officials  told  me  that  dealers’  morale 
was  fine,  and  much  better  than  a  year 
ago.” 

More  than  .300  new  car  and  chassis 

wfficb'  ivdil"  -’’T’  Randolph  Hears,  pho 

^  s'’*"  various  New  York  Cii 

Grand  Central  Palace.  Lexington  Av-  ,|,eni  ai  the  Hollvwoo.l  Theair, 


through  the  holding  of  non- voting  stock 
in  .\cine  by  the  Daily  News  and  Chicago 
Tribune  and  e.xclusive  picture  service  to 
the  two  papers  in  the  morning  field  in 
their  respective  cities. 

With  completion  of  the  merger,  Mr. 
Fergu.son  became  president  of  the  com¬ 
bined  companies.  Robert  P.  Dorman, 
general  manager  of  Acme,  became  editor 
of  the  new  organization  and  Harry  B. 
Baker,  general  manager  of  P.  &  A.,  be¬ 
came  business  manager. 

A.P.  PHOTOS  HAS  USE 
OF  BARTLANE  SYSTEM 

Patterson’s  Stipulation  in  P.&A.-Acme 
Merger  Gives  A.P.  Right  to  Trans¬ 
mit  Pictures  from  England  on  N.Y. 
News’  Exclusive  Process 


The  Bartlanc  process  of  picture  trans¬ 
mission  by  cable  from  England  to  the 
United  States,  owned  exclusively  by  the 
New  York  Daily  News  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  was  made  available  to  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Photo  Service  when  the 
merger  of  Pacific  &  Atlantic  Photo  Serv¬ 
ice  with  Acme  Newspictures,  Inc.  be¬ 
came  effective,  Jan.  1.  This  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Norris  A.  Huse,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  A.P.  Photos,  who  said 
it  was  in  line  with  the  stipulation  made 
by  Capt.  J.  M.  Patterson,  co-proprietor 
of  P.&.A.,  that  pictures  taken  independ¬ 
ently  by  the  Daily  News  and  the  Tribune 
will  he  available  to  A.P.  outside  New 
A'ork  and  Chicago  when  the  merger  be¬ 
comes  effective. 

Use  of  the  Bartlane  system  by  A.P. 
will  be  limited  to  pictures  transmitted 
by  that  organization  which  do  not  dupli- 


Headejuarters  of  Acme  Newspictures,  cate  pictures  taken  for  transmission  by 
Inc.  were  moved.  Jan.  1  to  the  New  the  Daily  News  and  the  Tribune.  Any 
^  ork  Daily  News  building.  220  ICast  pictures  transmitted  by  the  two  McCor- 


42iid  street,  as  the  merger  of  Pacific  & 
•Atlantic  Photos  with  that  organization 
went  into  effect.  The  deal  was  closed 
two  weeks  ago  lietween  Fred  S.  Fergu¬ 
son.  president  of  .Acme,  and  Roy  C. 
Holliss,  president  of  P.  &•  .A.,  but  the 
merger  was  not  to  be  completed  until 
Jan.  1. 

.•\cnie  will  occupy  the  quarters  used  by 
P.  &  .A.,  renting  the  office  space  and 


mick  and  Patterson  newspapers  auto¬ 
matically  become  available  to  A.P.  in 
the  same  manner  as  domestic  shots  under 
the  merger  stipulation. 

■A.T’.  Photos  will  try  out  a  new  method 
of  picture  distribution,  starting  Jan.  1, 
Mr.  Huse  made  known  this  week.  In¬ 
stead  of  sending  duplicate  prints  to 
morning  and  evening  papers,  separate 
sets  will  lie  made  for  each  division.  This 


dark  rooms  from  the  News  Building,  will  give  morning  and  evening  papers 


-All  the  P.  &  A.  equipment,  except  the 
photo  files,  became  the  property  of  .Acme 


in  each  city  different  shots  of  the  same 
scene.  W  hen  a  certain  picture  is  recog- 


through  the  deal.  The  files  remain  the  iiized  as  outstanding,  the  same  print  will 
property  of  the  Daily  News,  but  .Acme  be  sent  to  all  papers.  The  idea  will  not 


will  have  access  to  them  as  well  as  to 
its  own  librarv  which  has  been  turned 
over  to  NEA  Service. 

Until  the  task  of  moving  is  completed, 
.Acme  will  operate  from  both  its  new 


become  permanent  unless  it  proves  satis¬ 
factory.  according  to  Mr.  Huse. 

More  intensive  coverage  of  Europe  is 
being  planned  by  A.P.  Photos  with  as¬ 
signment  of  special  men  to  London,  Ber- 


cniarters  and  the  old  plant  on  Eighth  lin  and  Paris.  In  addition  to  these  men, 


Avenue  and  .34th  Street.  NEA  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  old  location  for  the  present. 

The  move  to  the  Daily  News  building 
does  not  in  any  way  signify  a  connection 
lietween  that  newspaper  and  .Acme  News- 
pictures,  Inc.  beyond  that  established 


regular  news  bureau  men  throughout  the 
continent  have  been  instructed  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  picture  coverage  wherever 
possible,  Mr.  Huse  said.  The  chief  of 
each  bureau  has  been  made  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  pictures. 


MRS.  HEARST  ENTERTAINS  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst  photographed  surrounded  by  poor,  rrippled 
children  from  various  New  A’ork  City  institutions  at  her  Christmas  party  for 
them  at  the  Hollywood  Theatre.  Food  and  toys  were  distributed. 


N.  Y.  PUBLISHERS  WILL 
STUDY  1931  OUTLOOK 

Five-Day  Week  Among  Principal 

Topics  at  Annual  Meeting, 
Jan.  11-13,  at  Lake  Placid — 

A.P.  Group  to  Meet 

Newspaper  “rackets,”  the  five-day 
week  and  the  1931  outlook  will  receive 
major  consideration  in  discussions  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers’  Association,  Jan.  11-13,  at 
I^ke  Placid.  Indications  point  to  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  more  than  100  publishers 
and  business  managers  at  the  convention. 

Eight  sessions,  starting  at  2  p.  m. 
Sunday,  Jan.  11,  and  closing  at  9:13 
p.  m.  Tuesday,  Jan.  13,  are  scheduled  in 
the  program  announced  this  week  by 
Jerome  D.  Barnum,  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Post-Standard,  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Dr.  (^dfrey  Dewey  will  greet  the  pub¬ 
lishers  Sunday  afternoon  with  a  talk  on 
“The  Olympics  and  Lake  Placid." 
Among  the  side  features  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  ski  jumping,  skating  and 
tobogganing  events. 

The  executive  session  will  be  opened 
at  8  p.  m.  Sunday  with  Karl  Thiesing, 
of  the  Indianapolis  office  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers’  .Association, 
leading  discussion  on  “The  Five-Day 
Week — What  It  Means  to  Your  News¬ 
paper.”  A  talk  on  “Newspaper  Produc¬ 
tion  Costs”  will  be  given  later  by  Lester 
L.  Jones,  executive  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Publishers’  Association. 

The  program  for  Jan.  12  and  13 
follows : 

Monday 

9:.30  a.  m. — Address:  “National  .Ad¬ 
vertising,”  by  Paul  Block,  owner  of 
Paul  Block  Newspapers  and  president  of 
Paul  Block  and  Associates,  publication 
advertising  representatives.  .Address: 
“The  Outlook  for  Retail  and  Specialty 
.Advertising,”  by  Edwin  L.  Friendly, 
business  manager  of  Nno  York  Sun. 

2 :00  p.  m. — Address :  “What  .About 
Newsprint?”  by  W.  G.  Chandler,  man¬ 
ager  Scriiips-Howard  Newspapers.  .Ad¬ 
dress  :  “What  Newspapers  Must  Do,'' 
by  Howard  Davis,  business  manager  of 
Herald-Tribiwe  and  vice-president  of 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  .As¬ 
sociation. 

8:(K)  p.  m. — .Address:  “Stop  the 
Rackets  in  the  Newspaper  Business,’’  by 
W.  O.  Dapping,  Auburn  Citicen. 

Tuesday 

9:30  a.  m. — Address:  “What  Do  Y’ou 
Know  About  Radio?”  by  a  prominent 
publisher,  to  be  announced  later.  Ad¬ 
dress:  “Where  Are  Your  Transporta¬ 
tion  Costs  Going?”  by  H.  L.  Fairfield, 
traffic  manager  of  the  Hearst  Organiza¬ 
tion,  New  York  City. 

2:00  p.  m. — Executive  meeting.  Elec¬ 
tion  of  officers.  Address — ^^"How  the 
Empire  State  School  of  Printing  Can 
Directl"  Benefit  Your  Business,”  by  Vic¬ 
tor  Ridder,  New  York  City. 

The  annual  meeting  of  New  York 
State  members  of  the  Associated  Press 
will  convene  at  the  close  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  convention  on  Tues¬ 
day.  W.  O.  Dapping  is  chairman  of  the 
group,  with  Russell  Hathaway,  manager 
of  the  A.  P.  bureau  at  .Albany,  as 
secretary. 

Besides  Mr.  Barnum  the  present  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Publishers’  .Association  are: 
.Arthur  D.  Hecox,  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Press  and  Et’ening  Nezvs,  first  vice- 

president  :  J.  Noel  Macy,  AA’estchester 
County  Newspapers,  second  vice-presi¬ 

dent;  Henri  M.  Hall,  Jamestozen 
tial,  secretary,  and  E.  D.  Corson,  Lock- 
port  Union-Sun  &  Journal,  treasurer. 

A  special  train  will  leave  Albany  on 
Saturday,  Jan.  10  for  Lake  Placid,  h 
will  depart  from  the  convention  place  at 
9:15  p.  m.  Tuesday. 

AWARDED  GOLD  WATCH 

The  Birmingham  News  and  Age- 

Herald  gold  watch  awarded  each  year 

to  the  employe  longest  in  continuous  sei^- 
ice  has  been  presented  for  1930  to  E.  H- 
Bass'  of  the  composing  room 
been  with  the  newspapers  since  1908. 
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EDITOR  ANALYZES  NEWS  PHOTO  GRIST 

Says  85  Per  Cent  of  Pictures  Received  by  Average  Daily  Are  Never  Seen  by  Readers — Suggests  Better 
Sectional  Editing  of  Services — Claims  Universal  Demand  Is  Better  Composition  in  Pictures 


By  PICTURE  EDITOR 


JUST  picture  it :  85  per  cent  of  the 

pictures  received  by  the  average  news¬ 
paper  from  a  single  photographic  service 
never  are  seen  by  readers ;  better  than 
95  per  cent  of  these  pictures  are  filed, 
and  80  P^r  of  them  never  come  out 
of  the  library. 

These  figures,  the  results  of  an  actual 
study  on  a  daily  newspaper  of  50,(X)0 
circulation,  portray  a  vivid  picture  of  re¬ 
sourcefulness  and  waste  which  is  be¬ 
coming  more  acute  as  the  number  of 
photographic  perfections  increases. 

Here  are  hundreds  of  photographers 
combing  the  world,  .snapping  thousands 
of  scenes  and  portraits,  from  which  a 


The  I)0-X  picture  which  won  a 
prize  for  George  Pahl  of  Inlerna- 
tioiial  News  Photos,  Inc..  Berlin  sInfT. 

comparative  few,  between  .50  and  50  a 
day,  are  selected  and  distributed  to  news¬ 
papers.  Stacks  of  these  photographs 
collect  on  editors’  desks,  and  from  the 
mass  only  five  or  si.x  a  day  pass  the  test 
of  local  news  value.  The  rest,  if  there 
is  no  rotogravure  section  or  feature  pic¬ 
ture  page,  go  to  the  library  and  hardly 
ever  do  they  see  the  light  of  day  again. 

Even  the  library  is  not  the  end  of  the 
cycle.  For  as  the  number  of  pictures  to 
be  filed  increases,  the  chance  of  error 
multiplies  and  there  follows  the  daily 
cry  of  the  news  editors  of  the  country, 
“What,  we  have  no  picture  of  President 
Hoover?’’  merely  because  the  envelopes 
containing  the  likenesses  of  the  First 
Cituen  may  have  been  crowded  and 
buried  between  packages  of  “dead  weight’’ 
—subjects  for  which  there  may  never 
be  a  call. 

The  particular  newspaper  where  the 
study  was  made  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  _  better-than-average  picture  paper, 
that  is,  it  uses  more  illustrations  than 
the  ordinary  run  of  dailies  in  cities  of 
the  size.  It  maintains  its  own  engrav¬ 
ing  plant  with  four  men  and  an  appren¬ 
tice.  and  has  a  two-man  art  staff  and  a 
picture  editor.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
study,  local  pictures  were  not  considered. 
It  is  natural  that  local  art  should  take 
precedence  over  service  art  except  in 
the  case  of  “big  news’’  pictures. 

At  the  present  time  this  newspaper 
“JO’S  one  service.  There  was  a  time 
about  two  years  ago  when  it  bought  two 
services.^  The  second  was  added  after 
the  original  service  had  been  beaten  on 
an  especially  big  news  picture.  But, 
when  the  picture  desk  became  merely  a 
neap  of  duplicated  photos,  the  daily  went 
back  to  the  single  service  for  coverage. 
Uf  course,  _  it  was  admitted  that  the 
second  service  contributed  an  exclusive 
picture  occasionally,  but  the  nature  of 
the  exclusives’’  didn’t  warrant  the  added 
expenditure. 

Recently  there  was  a  normal  period 
tor  study.  On  Monday  the  picture  edi¬ 
tor  was  greeted  with  a  stack  of  ^ 
photographs,  the  week-end  output  for 
the  particular  territory.  The  daily  con- 
tnhution  is  between  .50  and  40  pictures. 

sections  of  the  countrv  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  pictures,  since  the  photo 
service  IS  sectionalized.  Rut  the  variety 
generally  is^  constant,  with  the  run  of 
spot  news’’  pictures,  feature  subjects, 
portraits  for  library  purposes,  and  pro- 
rnotion  ideas.  It  is  not  unusual  either 
0  receive  three  or  four  copies  of  the 
same  picture  on  a  big  story,  one  bv  train. 


another  by  air  mail  and  still  another  in 
the  regular  service  package. 

Out  of  the  80  Monday  morning  pic¬ 
tures,  20  were  of  sports  events,  chiefly 
Saturday  and  Sunday  football  action 
shuts,  which  frequently  are  like  Horatio 
Alger  books — see  one  and  you  see  them 
all.  The  collection  also  included  some 
standstill  pictures  of  six-day  bicycle 
racers,  a  couple  of  “shot  at  sunrise’’ 
poses  from  the  Yale  athletic  association 
dinner,  and  fairly  interesting  new  poses 
of  prominent  golf  players  in  a  western 
tournament. 

Ordinarily  sports  pictures  have  the 
best  “action” — when  a  flying  tackle  or 
a  good  punt  is  “caught”  by  an  alert 
cameraman.  Boxing  pictures,  too,  made 
with  the  use  of  new  electric  flashlights, 
are  providing  excellent  photographic 
studies. 

One  of  the  finest  pictures  of  the  year 
— an  Associated  Press  release  which 
elicited  a  lengthy  editorial  of  praise  in 
the  Xczv  York  Sun — was  made  at  a 
baseball  game.  It  showed  Chief  Justice 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  and  Viscount 
Dunedin  of  London  at  the  moment  a 
home  run  was  batted  out  in  a  VVTirld 
Series  game  last  fall. 

The  Chief  Justice,  glowing  with  pride 
and  satisfaction,  was  pointing  enthusias¬ 
tically,  explaining  the  play  to  the  foreign 
\isitor,  who  responded  with  a  quizzical 
expression  which  revealed  his  ignorance 
of  America’s  national  pastime. 

.'^uch  pictures  are  rare.  The  need  for 
more  variety  in  composition  is  e.xpressed 
time  and  again  when  service  envelopes 
bring  scores  of  commonplace  photo¬ 
graphs.  After  all,  people  are  doing  the 
same  things  day  after  day,  and  news¬ 
papers  can  only  record  two-dimension 
“stills.”  But  variety  and  continued  pic¬ 
ture  interest  depend  on  the  agility  and 
ability  of  a  cameraman  to  get  an  un¬ 
usual  “shot”  of  a  time-worn  subject. 

Glance  over  the  list  of  a  few  of  the 
subjects  found  in  that  remaining  stack  of 
60  pictures  in  the  weekend  packages: 

Scenes  on  the  campus  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California,  showing  the 
collegians’  contraptions  for  “Homecoming 
week,”  among  them  “McGurk’s  Saloon.” 

The  detective  who  arrested  four  es¬ 
caped  maniacs,  looking  over  the  “arsenal” 
he  seized.  The  picture  shows  a  screw 
driver,  pliers,  a  hammer,  a  gun,  and  a 
pair  of  scissors. 

A  priest  putting  up  a  "free  meals”  sign 
(just  as  the  cameraman  came  upon  the 
scene). 

Member  of  movie  colony  aids  Uncle 
Sam  by  mailing  early. 

A  Hoosicr  schoolmaster’s  invention  to 
prevent  traffic  accidents.  It’s  a  wooden 
figure  of  a  girl  which  juts  out  from  the 
rear  of  the  school  bus  when  the  door  is 
opened. 

“First  picture  ever  made”  by  a  news¬ 
paper  photographer  of  Grace  Brandon, 
"pretty  red-haired  stenographer  for  the 
love  of  whom,  it  is  charged.  Major 
Charles  Shepard  killed  his  wife.”  (The 
quotes  are  from  the  caption.) 

.A  series  of  pictures,  taken  from  the 
service  files,  showing  how  Belgium  citi¬ 
zens  are  “probably”  attired  to  combat  the 
mysterious  fog.  The  pictures  are  of  Ger¬ 
mans  wearing  gas  masks  during  the  1929 
“gas  scare.”  Belgian  farmers,  the  cap¬ 
tion  declares,  probably  are  attired  simi¬ 
larly.  Other  photos  in  the  set  showed 
big  guns  discharging  gas  fumes.  .And 
perhaps  the  only  worthwhile  ones  in  the 
whole  group  of  these  pictures  were  those 
of  the  towns  affected  hv  the  present  log. 

.A  monkey  “mothered”  on  a  hot  water 
bottle,  one  of  San  Francisco’s  regular  ani¬ 
mal  contributions,  which  generally  make 
good  copy  for  a  roto  or  picture  page. 

.A  study  in  tears,  in  which  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  cameraman  with  his  new  flashlight 
device  and  speed  lens  made  an  excep¬ 
tional  picture  of  an  emotional  mother 
after  she  drowned  her  two  babies. 


The  14-ycar-old  boy  violinist  who  was 
guest  artist  with  a  Xew  York  symphony 
orchestra. 

Helen  Wills  Moody’s  art'  gallery,  in¬ 
cluding  a  self  portrait. 

Prize-winning  dogs  at  a  Washington, 


I).  C..  show,  pictured  with  pretty  girls, 
of  course. 

Girl  revolutionists  parading  in  Brazil. 

Girls  at  Sargent  school  playing  marbles. 

.A  70-year-old  man  who  traded  his  wife 
for  seven  hogs,  one  dozen  chickens  and 
a  dog.  Also  pictures  of  the  woman  and 
the  man  she  married. 

Oregon’s  alleged  “smiling  killer.”  .A 
closeup  of  him  smiling. 

The  new  envoy  to  Alexico,  J.  Reuben 
Gark,  seen  in  the  Mexican  congress 
chamber. 

President  Vargas  of  Brazil  wearing  a 
high  hat,  instead  of  his  familiar  military 
uniform. 

A  bareback  bathing  costume  worn  by 
a  Miami  Beach  maiden. 

And  Patrick  Hogan,  captioned  “the 
most  belligerent  Irishman  as  ever 
breathed,”  shown  with  his  finger  upli fieri 
and  quoted  as  saying  at  the  Kresel  in¬ 
quiry  in  New  York :  “There’s  scads  of 
Hogans  in  the  cops;  why  did  yez  have 
to  pick  on  me?” 

And  so  on.  into  the  picture  pack. 

Just  as  California  must  send  its  movie 
star  and  its  zoological  ‘‘freak”  pictures, 
Chicago  must  contribute  its  “X  marks  the 
spot”  scenes  (there’s  never  a  week  with¬ 
out  one),  and  Florida  its  abbreviated 
bathing  costumes  (one  came  along  later 
in  the  week  of  a  Miami  girl  traffic  officer 
clad  only  in  a  bathing  suit  and  a  Sam 
Browne  belt),  so  every  other  section  of 
the  world  sends  along  its  picture  oddities 
to  fill  out  the  daily  quota. 

What's  to  be  done  with  them  all?  The 
average  newspaper,  and  the  particular 
one  in  our  study,  buys  a  picture  page 
mat  to  be  used  in  early  editions  and  in 
emergencies.  These  pages  generally  con¬ 
tain  a  representative  selection  both  of 
news  and  feature  pictures.  CJften  a 
newspaper  makes  up  a  cut  of  its  own 
from  a  service  photo  and  then  discovers 
the  same  picture  on  the  mat  page.  Of 
course,  later  editions  do  not  always  have 
the  page,  so  that  the  duplication  occurs 
only  in  the  early  runs.  .After  all,  the 
readers  of  the  early  editions  get  more 
in  the  way  of  pictures  than  those  of  final 
editions. 

Rut  the  real  problem  of  selecting  pic¬ 
tures  from  the  service  narrows  down  to 
a  three-fold  studv;  1.  What  is  the  sub¬ 
ject?  Does  it  illustrate  a  current  news 
story?  Is  it  interesting?  2.  What 
is  it  worth?  .5.  Will  it  reproduce  well. 


Coiisidvriiig  the  first  question,  what 
about  this  picture  c>i  a  Chinese  valet  who 
found  a  woman  stran.^led  to  tleath  in 
California?  Judging  it  for  an  eastern 
iiewspaiier,  it  is  ciearly  of  little  interest. 
Yet  it  was  included  in  the  eastern  service. 
Likewise,  what  of  a  picture  of  the  scene 
of  a  killing  in  Chicago?  It  shows  only 


a  iKiliceiiian  lookiiu  at  an  unrecognizable 
sjiot  where  a  gi'iigster  was  foiinil  slain. 
How  many  readers  would  lie  interested 
in  that  ? 

Three  girls  who  were  arrested  in  a 
Hollywoorl  cafe  for  dancing  in  the  nude 
at  a  stag  party  are  jiictureil  in  “shredded 
wheat”  and  Queen  of  .Sheba  costumes. 
Is  this  jiicfiire  worth  repriKlucing?  The 
news  story  itself  didn’t  warrant  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  east. 

On  the  other  hand,  there’s  a  picture 
of  Professor  .\lbert  Einstein  at  the  tlepot 
in  Berlin  with  members  of  his  family  as 
he  departed  for  .America.  The  caption 
itself,  “Relativity  and  Relatives,”  might 
have  sold  the  picture  to  most  editors. 
.And  then  there  are  scenes  at  the  Soviet 
trial,  and  first  pictures  of  the  burned 
wing  of  the  DO-X  in  Lisbon. 

Choosing  any  one  of  these  from  the 
1(X)  or  more  in  which  they  were  found, 
what  space  should  be  given  to  thern  ? 
First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  for  the  pic¬ 
ture  editor  to  take  into  consideration 
what  the  copy  shows.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  ecenomy  of  time,  it  is  best 
to  figure  on  same  size  reproduction.  But 
first  pare  the  copy  down  to  the  essential 
area  of  action.  Sacrifice  an  elbow,  if 
necessary,  but  don’t  cut  into  the  “action." 

In  the  case  of  a  portrait,  should  a  man 
ever  be  given  more  than  one  column? 
Some  picture  editors  answer,  “Yes,  if  he’s 
the  President,  ami  then  if  he  has  done 
something  important.”  Present  trends 
are  toward  the  half -column  insert  cut  for 
men  and  one-column  cuts  for  women. 
If  they  are  especially  pretty,  they  get 
two  columns.  If  the  full-length  views 
are  interesting,  two  columns  are  virtually 
always  assured. 

The  Hearst  idea  has  always  been  to 
print  a  picture  as  nearly  life-size  as  the 
eight  column  width  of  a  pajier  will  per¬ 
mit.  if  the  picture  is  interesting.  The 
first  rule  for  Hearst  picture  men,  how¬ 
ever,  is  “don’t  print  a  picture  just  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  picture.”  Pictures  must 
tell  stories.  William  Randolph  Hearst 
has  decreed  for  his  editors.  The  third 
question  of  judgment  is  what  of  the  re- 
Iinxluction  values?  If  a  picture  is  worth 
printing  because  it  illustrates  the  news 
or  is  essential  to  describe  an  event,  or 
is  the  result  of  especial  enterprise,  let 
the  engraver  get  what  he  can  out  of  it. 
Retouching  is  banned  by  most  newspapers, 
(Continued  oti  pa;/e  47) 


“It’s  a  home  run!”  exclaims  (!liief  Ju.stice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  to  \  isrount 
Dunedin  of  London,  during  a  World  Series  game  in  C.liicago  last  fall.  The 
camera  clearly  shows  the  Viscount’s  bewilderment  at  a  foreign  game.  The  photo, 
made  by  Associated  Press,  is  considered  a  remarkable  cbaracter  study  shot. 
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“KIN”  HUBBARD.  HOOSIER  HUMORIST 
AND  CREATOR  OF  “ABE  MARTIN.”  DIES 


Mr.  Hut)barcl  introduced  Abe  Martin,  a  Tributes  poured  into  the  News  through- 


character  who  was  wrestling  with  a  out  the  day  of  his  death.  Among  those 
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Underneath  were  the  lines : 


who  e.\pressed  their  regret  were  Will 


Indianapolis  News  Veteran  and  Syndicate  Writer  Succumbs 
Suddenly  Dec.  26  to  Heart  Attack — Started  Feature 
in  1904  on  News — Wanted  to  Be  an  Actor 


been  (juite  a  spell  since  I  seen  a  troupe.  Rogers,  famous  humorist  who  was  a 
When  1  was  in  Indynoplus  fair  week  I  close  friend  of  the  Hoosier  humorist; 


tuk  in  ‘Ben  Hur,’  but  it  was  a  regular  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the 
fraud.  Klaw'  and  Erlwanger  wusn’t  Associated  Press;  Booth  Tarkington 

witll  the  plsy.**  •  fw»v#»rnr»r  Hot-*-!. 


Hoosier  novelist ;  Ciovernor  Harry  u. 


"C'KANK  McKIXLEY  (KIX)  HUB-  was  not  getting  anywhere  as  a  news-  showed  the  facial  peculiar! 

BARI),  creator  of  the  famous  “.■\be  i)aper  artist,  but  I  was  storing  up  a  vast  regard  of  conventionalities 

Martin”  comic  feature,  and  recognized  as  amount  of  theatrical  knowledge  and  inci-  have  since  become  famous. 

one  of  America’s  dentally  accumulating  a  fine  assortment'  Although  in  demand  for 
most  pungent  of  canes  and  overgaiters.”  public  addresses  and  lectur( 

humorists,  and  As  a  youth  in  Bellefontaine,  Mr.  Hub-  his  friends  believe  would 


This  first  appearance  of  Abe  Martin  Leslie  and  scores  of  others. 


showed  the  facial  peculiarities  and  dis-  In  a  tribute  by  Walter  Whitworth 


regard  of  conventionalities  in  dress  that  dramatic  editor  of  the  News,  Mr.  Hub’ 
have  since  become  famous.  bard’s  genius  for  saying  much  in  a  few 


most  pungent 
humorists,  and 
cleverest  p  a  r  a- 
graphers,  whose 
handiwork  had 
appeared  in  the 
Jndianat>olisXn.i’s 
for  26  years,  died 
suddenly  l-'riday 
morning,  Dec.  26. 

.\lthough  h  e 
had  felt  well 
enough  to  visit 
his  office  in  the 
F»ank  McK.  Hubbard  News  late  Christ- 
mas  day,  Mr. 
Hubl>ard  was  restless  throughout  the 
night,  and  he  arose  early  in  the 
morning  suffering  from  pains  in  the 
upper  part  of  his  chest.  Mrs.  Hub¬ 
bard  and  their  two  children,  Tom  and 
Virginia,  went  downstairs  to  assist  him, 
but  as  they  reached  him,  he  dropped  on 
a  divan  and  died.  A  heart  attack  was 
the  cause  of  his  death. 

Always  shunning  personal  publicity, 
the  great  humorist  had  even  declined  to 
reveal  his  age,  and  it  was  not  known 
by  even  his  closest  friends  until  after 
his  death  that  he  was  62  years  old. 

Mr.  Hubbard  was  known  to  millions 
of  persons  throughout  America  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  witticism  of  “Abe  Marlin”  in 
more  than  300  newspapers  of  the  nation, 
and  who  read  his  occasional  dissertations 
on  events  of  current  interest  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  other  publications.  His  work 
was  syndicated  by  National  Newspaper 
Service,  Chicago. 

Hubbard  was  born  in  1868  at  Belle¬ 
fontaine,  O.,  the  son  of  Thomas  and 
Sarah  Jane  Hubbard.  His  father  pub¬ 
lished  the  Examiner,  then  a  weekly 
paper,  which  has  been  owned  by  the 
Hubbard  family  since  18,10.  The  phil¬ 
osopher  was  reared  in  Bellefontaine  and 
educated  in  the  public  schools  there,  later 
entering  his  father’s  printing  shop  where 
he  learned  the  trade  of  typesetting. 
There  he  also  gained  his  first  experi¬ 
ences  in  newspaper  work. 

Mr.  Hubbard  was  married  in  1905  to 
Miss  Josephine  Jackson  of  Indianapolis. 
They  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Irv¬ 
ington,  eastern  suburb  of  the  city,  but 
he  had  completed  a  new  home  in  the 
north  part  of  the  city  scarcely  a  year 
ago. 

As  a  “cub”  reporter  with  a  talent  for 
drawing  cartoons  and  caricatures,  Mr. 
Hubbard  joined  the  Indianapolis  News 
in  1891.  He  covered  police  assignments, 
fires  and  events  to  which  his  dual  abili¬ 
ties  with  the  charcoal  and  the  pen  could 
be  applied.  In  those  days  the  daily 


.Although  in  demand  for  all  kinds  of  words,  was  brought  out.  Whitworth 
public  addresses  and  lecture  tours  which  said  he  exemplified  the  maxim  that 


bard  found  an  outlet  for  his  talent  in  a  fortune,  Mr.  Hubbard  always  refused 
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Cartoon  tribute  to  Kin  Hubbard  drawn  by  J.  P.  Alley  of  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  and  appearing  in  that  paper  Dec.  27. 


his  friends  believe  would  have  brought  “brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.” 

I  fortune,  Mr.  Hubbard  always  refused  In  addition  to  the  general  news  story 

and  two  column  art  on  page  one,  the 

— — - - - -  News  on  Friday  carried  two  full  pages 

j'-  -  ,4.,  on  the  life  and  activities  of  the  famous 

artist.  .A  5.000  word  autobiography 
fi' ’  ^  which  Hubbard  wrote  a  number  of  years 

' '  ^80  also  was  carried.  Editorial  tributes 

'  from  numerous  Indiana  newspai)ers  also 

Hubbard  created  numerous  comic  char- 
/j  '  ’-Xy';  acters  who  expressed  his  witticisms,  the 

\  names  of  whom  were  almost  as  funny  as 

u'  I'*  sayings  themselves.  Among  them 

were  Lafe  Bud,  Miss  Fawn  Lippincut, 

Niles  Turner,  Professor  Alex  Tansey. 
Til  ford  Moots.  Grandma  Pash.  Lige 

Among  his^  most  famous  sayings, 

“Fawn  Lippincut,  loveliest  of  June 
brides,  is  home  on  parole.” 

/A I  “The  President  of  the  Bridge  Club 
'  recently  was  buried  today  with 

Pash’s  mother-in-law  is  coming 

f  /  'f  .  to  visit  for  two  weeks,  anyhow.” 

V  “Constable  Newt  Plum  broke  two  half- 

I*  pints  out  of  a  possible  three  in  a  run- 

y  ^8ht  today.” 

“Tilford  Moots'  grandpaw  was  se- 
verely  fro.st  bitten  when  they  fergot  to 
/  i'  j  take  him  in  off  the  front  porch  la.st 

‘‘Most  fa^rmers  are  Rei  ublicans^  fer  the 

jiy  house  in  his  $3,(^1  limousine  too  late  to 

r'  Ij J  4  iM'f  Hubbard  was  for  two  years  with 

if !'  Indianapolis  Sun,  now  the  Indianapo- 

X'  ■  J  Times,  but  he  returned  to  the  News 

.y  ’  -r»  ^  f.oR  at  the  end  of  that  time  and  remained 

with  the  paper  until  his  death. 

Besides  his  wife  and  the  two  children 
‘  “  he  is  survived  by  a  brother,  Horace  K. 

Hubbard,  and  a  sister.  Miss  Ada  Hub¬ 
bard,  publishers  and  editors  of  the  Belle- 
fontaaine  (O.)  Daily  Examiner.  They 
by  J.  P.  Alley  of  Memphis  Commer-  were  on  their  way  to  l^orida  at  the  time 
g  in  that  paper  Dec,  27.  ®f  their  brother  s  death.  Funeral  serv¬ 

ices  were  held  Monday. 

Mr.  Hubbard  was  buried  in  Indianapo- 
to  speak  in  public.  He  maintained  that  Hs  Dec.  20  near  the  graves  of  James 


yyh 


producing  amateur  theatricals,  carrying  to  speak  in  public.  He  maintained  that  ijj  Dec.  20  near  the  graves  of  Jamei 
the  role  of  a  blackface  comedian  himself,  his  famous  character,  brought  from  the  Whitcomb  Riley  and  other  famous  Hoo 
It  was  the  result  of  a  letter  describing  hills  of  Brown  county,  Indiana,  belonged  siers. 

the  success  of  one  of  his  productions  to  the  newspaper  columns.  Funeral  services  in  Crown  Cemeteiy 

addressed  to  a  friend  in  Indianapolis,  .Around  the  office  and  in  the  editorial  vvere  simple  in  keeping  with  Hubbard's 


addressed  to  a  friend  in  Indianapolis, 
that  he  found  employment  on  the  News, 


rooms  of  the  News  since  earliest  days,  [jf^ 


papers  were  dependent  on  the  skill  of  deserted  a  position  as  a  postoffice  Mr.  Hubbard  was  always  ready  for  ^|]  parts  of  the  nation  were  repre- 


sketchers  instead  of  cameramen  and  clerk  in  the  Ohio  city  to  become  a  news-  some  bit  of  terse  and  cryptical  fun  such  sented  by  floral  tributes  while  the  list  of 


etchers  for  the  reproduction  of  the  pic-  paper  artist. 


torial  news  of  the  day.  Mr.  Hubbard  After  a  few  years  of  what  he  believed  erly  it  was  the  pleasure  of  members  of  hall  of  fame  for  .American  writers  and 


recalled  years  later  the  first  picture  he  slow  progress  in  his  newspaper  work,  the  office  to  be  called  frequently  to  Mr.  humorists.  It  included  Edgar  .A.  Guest, 


drew  for  reproduction  in  the  News.  It 
was  a  portrait  of  a  minister  and  he 
traced  the  outline  from  a  photograph, 
onto  a  white  chalk  plate  having  a  metal 
base.  The  process  of  the  stereotyper  was 
then  applied,  much  the  same  as  cuts  are 
now  made  from  mats. 

“I  was  handicapiied,  though.”  Mr. 
Hubbard’s  story  of  his  first  experience 
said,  ‘by  not  knowing  how  to  draw, 
though  I  could  execute  rude,  sketchy 
caricat'ures  that  were  readily  recognized.’’ 

Mr.  Hubbard’s  autobiography  of  his 
early  days  continued  : 

“1  knew  all  about'  the  theatres,  though. 
I  was  dressing  as  much  like  an  actor  as 
jiossible  and  I  had  worked  up  to  a  fine 
new  diamond  horseshoe  pin  and  a  cajie 
overcoat.  The  cape  was  lined  with  old 
gold  satin,  and  was  the  envy  of  every 
visiting  comedian.  I  never  missed  a  hall 
show  or  a  circus,  and  art  was  the  farthest 
from  my  thoughts.  Sometimes  I  had  to 
lay  off  to  catch  an  extra  matinee.  I 


Mr.  Hubbard  ventured  on  a  trip  to  the 
.south.  On  his  way  back  he  found  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  art  department  of  the 
old  Cincinnati  Tribune.  That  paper, 
however,  was  soon  after  consolidated 
with  the  Commercial  and  Mr.  Hubbard 
returned  to  Bellefontaine.  Later  he 


worked  for  a  time  with  the  Mansfield  that  newspaper  men  live  for  from  day  to  g,,,]  Representative  Louis  Ludlow,  of  In- 


(O.)  Actu-v. 

MrT  Hubbard  returned  to  Indianapolis 
in  1901  with  the  News  and  in  the  fall 
of  l‘K)4  he  made  trips  with  political  can¬ 
didates  over  the  state,  making  carica¬ 
tures  of  politicians  and  political  meet- 
ings. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Martin  family 
was  made  in  the  News  of  Nov.  16.  1904. 
under  the  heading  “Climbing  Up.”  In 


It  was  Christmas  day  26  years  ago  that 
“.Abe  Martin”  spoke  his  first  bit  of 
philosophy.  Since  then  his  thoughts  and 


sayings  have  bt'cn  preserveci  throughout  tising  manager  of  the  .\Vti'  I  ork 


the  land,  and  many  are  preserved  in  b<K)k 
form. 


In  addition  to  the  famous  “.Abe  Mar-  ridor  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Hearst 
tin”  feature,  which  consisted  of  the  Publication  Building  on  South  Street. 


it,  one  rustic  said  to  another,  “There  two  terse  sentences,  Mr.  Hubbard  wrote  was  arrested  and  booked  on  charges  of 


G<h‘s  Seth  Martin’s  lM)y  Steve,  with  his  a  weekly  column  of  some  length  known  felonious  assault  and  violation  of  the 


face  all  painted,  actin’  like  a  clown. 


always  was  a  comical  cuss  in  school,  an’  intended  onlv  for  the  News  on  Saturday, 


Short  F'urrows.”  It  was  originally  Sullivan  Law.  Finncran  left  New  A  ork 


I’ll  bet  he’s  with  a  troupe  some  day.” 
.A  few  weeks  later,  on  Dec.  31,  l'H)4. 


hut  he  finally  consented  to  syndicate  this 
feature  also. 


as  was  the  spirit  of  Abe  Martin.  Form-  honorary  pall-bcarers  read  almost  like  the 


Hubbard’s  room  where  they  would  be  of  Detroit';  Samuel  G.  BIvthe,  of  Mon- 
entertained  with  some  bit  of  vaudeville  tcrey.  Cal.:  George  Ade,  of  Brook,  Ind.: 


or  comic  entertainment.  jobh  T.  McCutchcon.  of  Chicago:  Will 

Whenever  an  important  news  event  was  Rogers,  of  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. ;  O.  O.  Mc- 
breaking.  Mr.  Hubbard  was  found  on  Intvre,’  of  New  A^ork ;  Charles  “Chic" 
the  editorial  floor,  coming  out  of  his  Safp.  (-,33^  Williams,  of  Chicago,  and 


private  studio  to  participate  in  the  thrill  Meredith  Nicholson,  Booth  Tarkington 


dianapolis.  _ 

FINNERAN  SHOT  IN  HAND 

John  .A.  I'inneraii.  classified  adver- 


.  Uncrican,  was  shot  in  the  right  hand, 
Dec.  27.  while  walking  through  a  cor- 


rough  sketch,  and  lines  never  exceeding  His  assailant,  Otto  Boyd  of  New  A  ork. 


for  a  rest  after  having  his  hand  attended 
to.  He  is  expected  back  at  his  desk 
almtit  Ian.  5. 


V 
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MACDONALD  PICKS  OWN  ASSIGNMENTS 

Kansas  City  Star  Veteran  Who  Solved  Amarillo  Murder  Mystery  Says  Reporter's  “Manner”  Most 
Vital  Factor  in  Getting  News — Good  Style  Can  Make  Any  Story  Interesting 


By  HOMER  H.  GRUENTHER 


E\  ERY  r(;|K)rter  has  prol)ahly  wished 
at  some  time  or  other  that  he  could 
choose  his  own  assignments,  go  where 
he  pleased  for  a  story,  and  have  but  one 
story  a  week  to  write.  A.  B.  MacDonald, 
Kansas  City  Star  reporter  who  solved  the 
Payne  murder  mystery  in  Amarillo,  Tex., 
and  exposed  Dr.  John  E.  Brinkley,  Kan¬ 
sas  goat  gland  specialist,  has  that  sort  of 
job.  This  roving  reporter,  who  retired 
from  newspaper  work  when  he  left  the 
Star  four  years  ago,  came  hack  to  the 
job,  cast  off  the  shackles  of  routine  and, 
as  a  result,  has  uncovered  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  stories  in  widely  scattered  parts  of 
the  country  that  have  been  nation-wide 
sensations. 

MacDonald’s  return  to  newspaper  work 
was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Roy  Rob¬ 
erts,  managing  editor,  and  George  Lon- 
gan,  general  manager  of  the  Star.  He 
went  back  to  work  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  he  was  to  select  his  own  as¬ 
signments  and  supply  one  story  a  week 
for  page  one  of  the  Sunday  magazine. 
Suggestions  come  occasionally  from  the 
city  desk  or  the  managing  editor’s 
office,  but  for  the  most  part,  MacDonald’s 
stories  are  culled  from  his  own  hunches. 
The  Star  has  also  given  him  virtually 
carte  blanche  in  the  matter  of  traveling 
expenses.  If  there  is  a  story  in  Maine, 
he  goes  after  it,  and  then  hops  over  to 
Tia  Juana.  Mexico,  if  the  Xews  warrants 
it.  The  Star  foots  all  the  bills. 

Forty  of  MacDonald’s  60  years  have 
been  spent  in  news  gathering  and  he  has 
had  extraordinary,  success  in  persuading 
people  to  talk.  They  have  told  him 
things  they  would  never  tell  anyone  else, 
but,  he  recently  informed  a  class  of 
journalism  students,  at  Kansas  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  cannot  tell  just  why  this  hap¬ 
pens.  In  attempting  an  explanation,  he 
said: 

“I  think  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  wrote: 
‘There  is  always  a  best  way  of  doing 
everything  if  it  be  only  to  tnoil  an  egg. 
Manners  are  the  happy  way  of  doing 
things.  The  power  of  manners  is  in¬ 
cessant  ;  no  man  can  resist  their  influ¬ 
ence.  'There  are  certain  manners  of  that 
force,  that  if  a  person  have  them,  he  or 
she  must  be  considered,  and  is  every¬ 
where  welcome  though  without  beauty, 
wealth  or  genius.  The  flowering  of 
civilization  is  the  finished  man,  the  man 
of  sense,  of  grace,  of  accomplishment,  of 
social  power — the  gentleman.’  " 

"This  manner  that  I  am  speaking  of,” 
MacDonald  continued,  “is  of  no  effect  if 
it  be  superficial,  of  the  surface  only.  It 
must  be  rooted  deep  down  in  your  heart. 
You  must  in  fact  have  a  deep  and  abid¬ 
ing  love  for  humanity.  And  a  helpful, 
hopeful,  sympathetic  outlook  upon  the 
whole  world.  That  was  what  Christ 
meant  when  He  said  you  must  weep  with 
those  that  weep  and  rejoice  with  those 
that  rejoice.  If  you  have  that  love  of 
your  fellowman  imbedded  in  your  being 
as  a  part  of  you,  then  you  can  feel  as  you 
write,  and  others  can  feel  it  too  as  they 
read  what  you  have  written,  and  soon  all 
wlw  read  your  writings  become  your 
friends  because  they  know  that  your 
heart  is  in  the  right  place  and  that  you 
are  worthy  of  their  regard  and  friend¬ 
ship." 

MacDonald  has  a  theory  about  the 
success  of  stories.  It  is  the  style  of 
writing  rather  than  the  subject  of  the 
yarn  that  counts,  he  thinks. 

Thousands  of  books  had  been  written 
about  Xapoleon  before  Emil  Ludwig 
Wrote  his  book  about  Xapoleon,  which 
was  a  best  seller  the  world  over,”  he 
pointed  out  to  the  journalism  students. 
“  w-as  not  the  subject,  Xapoleon,  that 
^  'hst  hnok  go,  it  was  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  written. 

,  ^  could  multiply  these  examples  by 
me  thousands.  It  is  not  the  subject.  It 
>5  the  style  in  which  it  is  written  that 
makes  a  story  go.  .-Vny  good  story  teller 
Should  make  a  good  writer.” 

Style  may  mean  a  lot,  but  in  Mac¬ 


Donald’s  case,  an  ability  to  see  a  story 
where  no  one  else  has  seen  one  and 
a  peculiar  aptness  for  playing  detective 
when  the  case  warrants  it  have  accounted 
for  the  high  quality  of  many  of  his 
stories.  There  was  the  case  of  Dr. 


A.  B.  MacDonald 


John  E.  Brinkley,  who  was  gaining  much 
notoriety  through  his  claims  of  rejuven¬ 
ating  old  men  by  the  implantaticMi  of 
glands  from  young  goats.  MacDonald 
was  sent  to  interview  him  for  a  Sun¬ 
day  story.  He  spent  half  a  day  with 
the  gland  specialist  and  was  convinced 
that  he  was  a  fakir.  He  saw  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  campaign,  an  expose.  In¬ 
stead  of  writing  his  Sunday  story,  he 
told  the  office  of  his  hunch,  and  was 
given  authority  to  go  to  it  and  spare 
no  expense. 

The  Brinkley  campaign  became  one  of 
the  most  memorable  in  the  Southwest. 
Brinkley  was  intrenched  politically.  He 
had  a  radio  over  which  he  hourly  talked 
to  the  entire  Southwest,  advertising 
himself,  prescribing  his  own  medicines 
for  all  ailments.  MacDonald  denoimced 
him  as  a  quack  from  the  start.  He 
gathered  every  possible  shred  of  evi¬ 
dence  against  the  doctor  and  laid  it 
before  the  radio  commission  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  As  a  result  Brinkley’s  license 
was  revoked. 

MacDonald’s  next  move  was  to  arrange 
a  hearing  before  tbe  M^ical  Board  of 
Kansas,  after  which  Brinkley’s  license 
to  practice  medicine  was  nullified. 

MacDonald’s  most  famous  display  of 
detective  ability  was  his  solution  of 
the  Payne  murder  in  Amarillo,  Tex., 
after  police,  detectives  and  newspaper¬ 
men  as  well  as  detectives  from  insurance 
companies  had  run  into  a  blind  alley.  It 
was  in  June  of  this  year  that  Mrs.  Payne, 
wife  of  an  Amarillo  lawyer,  was  blown 
to  pieces  by  an  explosion  in  her  automo¬ 
bile  as  she  was  driving  downtown.  When 
the  police  investigation  showed  no 
results.  Gene  Howe,  editor  of  the  Ama¬ 
rillo  Nnvs-Globe,  asked  Mr.  Roberts  if 
MacDonald  could  be  sent  down  to  work 
on  the  story.  .MacDonald  went,  intend¬ 
ing  only  to  get  facts  for  a  good  mur¬ 
der  yarn.  He  had  no  intention  of  try¬ 
ing  to  solve  the  mystery,  but  after  talk¬ 
ing  it  over  with  Howe,  his  interest  grew, 
and  the  day  after  he  arrived  in  Amarillo, 
he  was  engaged  in  detective  work. 

In  company  with  Howe,  he  visited 
Payne  at  his  home.  Later  he  said  that 
‘‘the  moment  I  laid  my  eyes  on  Payne 
I  made  up  my  mind  he  was  guilty.” 
MacDonald  susjiected  a  woman  in  the 
case  and  set  out  to  find  her.  He  and 
Howe  started  a  tour  of  the  homes  of 
stenographers  formerly  engaged  by 
Payne.  The  first  one  had  no  informa¬ 
tion  to  give.  The  second  one.  X'erona 
'Thompson.  ga\  e  .Mad  toiiald  his  second 


hunch.  Although  there  was  not  a  bit  of 
evidence  indicating  intimacy  between 
Payne  and  the  girl,  the  reporter  took  a 
chance  and  questioned  her  as  though  she 
had  been  the  lawyer’s  sweetheart.  The 
scheme  worked.  Every  blind  shot  of 
AlacDonald’s  brought  an  admission  from 
the  stenographer  which  incriminated 
Payne.  When  he  had  uncovered  enough 
information,  the  reporter  told  the  girl  he 
would  help  her  all  he  could  if  she  would 
tell  everything  to  the  police.  Her  written 
confession  was  given  to  the  authorities. 
Payne,  confronted  with  the  evidence, 
broke  down  and  confessed  that  he  had 
placed  a  bomb  in  the  car  to  get  his 
wife  out  of  the  way  so  he  could  marry 
Miss  Thompson.  Payne,  incidentally, 
had  nitro-glycerine  smuggled  into  his 
prison  cell  and  blew  himself  to  pieces. 
MacDonald  received  the  $560  reward 
offered  by  the  Amarillo  News  Globe. 

On  a  wandering  assignment  two 
years  ago  through  Oklahoma  and  Texas, 
MacDonald,  without  a  lead  or  a  definite 
story  to  work  on  dug  out  four  Sunday 
features,  which  proved  to  be  nation¬ 
wide  sensations.  He  interviewed  Tom 
Slick,  king  of  oil  well  “wildcatters” 
who  sold  out  part  of  his  holdings  for 
$iK),0(X),000.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
oil  man  had  ever  lieen  interviewed  and 
the  first  time  his  picture  had  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

In  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  MacDonald  met 
Tom  Waggoner,  old  time  cattle  and  oil 
man  worth  $100,000,000.  He  was  fam¬ 
ous  for  having  built  a  large  office  build¬ 
ing  in  Fort  Worth  on  the  spot  where 
he  had  one  time  herded  cattle.  This 
made  another  interesting  special  story. 

Mattie  Smith,  a  poor,  uneducated  goat 
herder,  upon  whose  land  the  richest  oil 
pool  in  the  world  had  been  discovered, 
was  another  subject  for  MacDonald’s 
facile  pen.  He  found  her  chewing 
snuff  while  her  goat  herd  husband  was 
cooking  her  dinner  in  the  kitchen.  Her 
story  was  crammed  with  human  interest. 

'The  fourth  story  uncovered  on  the 
Texas-Oklahoma  trip  was  about  a  man 
who  accidentally  drilled  the  deepest  oil 
well  in  the  world  and  made  a  fortune. 
“'The  Million  Dollar  Highball”  was  the 
name  MacDonald  gave  to  the  story,  be¬ 
cause  a  highball  made  it  possible.  The 
highball  was  drunk  by  the  man  who 
drilled  the  well.  In  fact  quite  a  few 
of  them  were  drunk,  and  while  the  drink¬ 
ing  was  in  progress  the  man  forgot  to 
tell  his  crew  that  the  backers  of  the 
project  had  ordered  him  to  stop  drill¬ 
ing.  So  the  crew  drilled,  while  the 
boss  drank  and  tbe  drill  finally  opened 
a  rich,  spouting  well. 

The  Southwest  has  been  good  to 
MacDonald  in  the  way  of  providing 
copy.  Last  spring  he  was  interviewing 
a  wealthy  oil  man  named  Foster  in 
Oklahoma  City,  when  a  telephone  call 
opened  the  way  to  a  sensational  story 
of  an  oil  well  running  wild.  MacDon¬ 
ald’s  curiosity  was  aroused  when  he 
heard  Foster  say,  “We  must  get  that 
well  shut  off.” 

When  the  oil  man  hung  up  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  he  explained  to  the  reporter  that 
an  oil  and  gas  well  in  the  Oklahoma 
field  of  his  company  was  running  wild, 
spouting  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas 
a  day  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
barrels  of  oil  with  it,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  get  an  expert  from  the 
Tampico  field  in  Mexico  to  shut  it  off. 
Xo  one  else,  so  far.  had  succeetled. 
MacDonald  dropped  his  Sunday  story, 
got  a  pass  from  Foster  which  would 
take  him  to  the  well,  and  left  imnuxli- 
ately  for  the  scene.  The  next  afternoon 
the  Star  carried  the  story  of  the  wild 
Mary  .Siidik  oil  gusher.  MacDonald  fol¬ 
lowed  the  story  for  eight  days  until  the 
man  from  Mexico  finally  curbed  the 
well. 

Several  years  ago  Leo  M.  Frank  was 
convicted  in  Atlanta  for  the  murder  of 


Mary  Phagan  and  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  MacDonald  was  certain  Frank 
was  not  guilty.  He  gathered  evidence 
and  printed  it  in  a  two-page  story  in 
the  Star  which  proved  that  the  real 
culprit  was  a  negro.  The  story  was 
reprinted  everywhere.  MacI)onald 
pushed  the  case  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  but  while  a  new  trial 
was  pending  a  mob  broke  into  the  jail 
at  Atlanta  and  lynched  Frank.  Mac¬ 
Donald  wept  when  he  heard  this. 

MacDonald  says  he  is  enjoying  his 
work  as  much  as  he  ever  did.  He  was 
tired  of  retirement,  anyway.  And  so  he 
continues  to  dig  up  exclusive  features, 
uncover  a  clean  beat  now  and  then  and 
collect  what  is  probably  the  highest 
salary  paid  to  a  reporter  whose  stories 
are  not  syndicated. 


CABLE  AGREEMENT  SIGNED 

Chinese  Government  Renews  American 
Company’s  Privileges 

A  14-ycar  truce  was  declared  Dec. 
30  ill  the  Chinese  goverumeut’s  fight 
to  gain  control  of  the  three  major 
foreign  cable  companies  which  have 
virtually  monopolized  China’s  foreign 
communications  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  according  to  a 
United  Press  dispatch  from  Shanghai. 

The  government  signed  an  agreement 
extending  the  landing  privileges  of  the 
Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Co.  For  an¬ 
other  14  years.  It.  was  believed  similar 
agreements  with  the  Great  Northern 
Telegraph  Company  and  the  .Aus¬ 
tralasian  Eastern  Extension  Company — 
the  British  and  Danish  interests — would 
be  forthcoming.  The  Commercial 
Pacific  is  American  controlled,  being 
affiliated  with  the  Postal  Telegraph  and 
Mackay  organizations. 

The  Commercial  Pacific  Company’s 
agreement  stipulated  that  the  company 
would  continue  to  operate  its  own  of¬ 
fices  in  China,  but  that  the  government 
had  the  right  to  station  a  Chinese  of¬ 
ficial  in  the  Shanghai  offices  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Ministry  of  Communications.  The 
Ministry  will  share  in  the  cable  receipts. 


VOTE  TO  SEAT  LUDLOW 


House  of  Representative*  Ignore* 
Non-Residence  Contention 

(Special  to  Editos  &  Publishek) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  30. — The 
House  of  Representatives  has  decided  to 
seat  Representative  Louis  Ludlow, 
former  W’ashington  correspondent  whose 
election  was  contested  by  his  adversary, 
former  Representative  Ralph  F'.  Updike. 

Mr.  Ludlow  was  a  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  more  than  20  years  and 
president  of  the  National  Press  Club  be¬ 
fore  running  for  Congress.  His  opponent 
claimed  that  he  forfeited  his  claim  to 
Indiana  residence  while  he  served  here 
so  many  years  in  newspaper  work. 


NATION  PRINTS  HONOR  ROLL 

The  St.  Louis  I'nst-Dispatcli,  Louis 
B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  Clcz'eland  Press; 
Carlton  K.  Matson,  editor,  Ihiffalo 
Times;  and  Editor  &■  Publisher  were 
named  this  week  by  The  Xation  in  the 
journalism  division  of  its  honor  roll  for 
10.30.  The  Post-Dispatch  was  cited  for 
“maintaining  its  high  standards  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  particularly  for  its  effective 
and  unremitting  battle  to  protect  the  jieo- 
ple  of  Missouri  from  exploitation  by 
pulilic-utility  corporations.”  Seltzer  and 
Matson  were  named  because  as  editor  and 
editorial  writer  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
thev  “preferred  jail  to  submission  to  a 
judicial  tyranny  that  sought  to  silence 
them  by  injunction.”  F'iutor  &  PuR- 
iisHER.  which  headed  the  list,  was  chosen 
“for  its  quiet  hut  unyielding  rlefence  of 
the  rights  of  free  speech  and  a  free 
press.” 


/ 


Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


By  RUTH  ANDERSON  LEWIS 


bought  out  its  competitor,  consolidating 
the  Avalanche  and  Journal.  Things  were 
looking  up.  Besides  the  publisher  and 
editor,  there  was  now'  a  “two-man  adver¬ 
tising  department,  consisting  of  J.  £. 
Griffith,  now  manager  of  the  Tiksoh 
(Ariz.)  Star,  and  L.  H.  Quinn,  the  pres¬ 
ent  publisher  of  the  Avalanche- Journal." 

“Business  was  good,”  Mr.  Roderick 
reminisced.  “How  good  it  was  in  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1928 
our  two  papers,  with  a  circulation  of  less 
than  10,000,  carried  almost  8,500,000 
lines  of  advertising.” 

In  December,  1928,  Mr.  Roderick  went 
to  El  Paso  with  J.  Lindsay  Nunn  to 
negotiate  the  purchase  of  the  El  Paso 
Herald  and  Times  from  Captain  H.  D. 
Slater.  In  February  of  the  following 
year  Roderick  assumed  control  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Herald-Times 
corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Lindsay 
Nunn  Publishing  Company.  And  in  13 
months’  time  circulation  fig'ures  for  the 
former  newspaper  had  gone  up  30  per 
cent. 

Seated  in  his  roomy  private  office  with 
its  walls  hung  in  Einglish  hunting  orints 
and  correctly  framed  Old  Masters,  its 
furnishings  of  hand-carved  oak,  Dorrance 
Roderick  is  the  picture  of  early  suc¬ 
cess,  happily  achieved.  But  there  is 
something  more.  The  young  man  who 
was  a  daily  newspaper  publisher  at  24 
ami  who  has  been  growing  steadily  in 
power  and  authority  ever  since,  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  idealist.  Beneath  his  reserved  de¬ 
meanor  there  lies  a  rich  fund  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  and  gratitude  toward  West 
Texas. 

“The  fine  progressive  citizenship  of 
this  cfuintry  makes  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  a  rare  privilege,”  he  said.  “Difficul¬ 
ties  are  quickly  laughed  off  and  indeed 
there  are  only  minor  ones.  Everyone  is 
interested  in  community  building  and  the 
newspaper,  by  assuming  its  rightful  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  development  of  its  terri¬ 
tory.  must  inevitably  profit,  spiritually  as 
well  as  financially.” 

Mr.  Roderick  is  the  onlv  son  of  T.  E. 
Roderick,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Slaton  (Tex.)  Slatonitc,  but  formerly  in 
the  banking  and  oil  businesses.  The 
younger  Roderick  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
ia.,  but  moved  with  his  parents  to  Tulsa, 
Okla..  when  a  small  child.  The  heroine 
of  the  campus  romaiKc  mentioned  above 
was  Olga  Burnett  and  there  are  now  two 
children.  Frances  and  Dorrance,  Jr.,  in 
the  El  Paso  publisher’s  family. 


DORRANCE  D.  RODERICK 
Publisher,  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Herald  and  Times 


URGING  MEMORIAL  PLAZA 


St.  Louis  Times  Backing  Project  as 
Blow  at  Unemployment 

The  new  organization  of  the  editorial 
and  news  department's  of  the  St.  Louis 
Timc.s,  with  Homer  Bassford  as  editor 
and  Dale  S.  Renault  as  managing  editor, 
has  realized  material  results  of  late 
through  aggressive  municipal  campaigns. 
A  vigorous  drive  was  conducted  in  word 
and  picture  for  establishment  of  the 
Memorial  Plaza,  a  deferred  project  of 
the  $87,(XX),0(X)  bond  issue  for  a  civic 
center  and  other  public  works. 

Instead  of  attacking  the  city  adminis¬ 
tration.  the  improvement  was  urged  by 
illustrations  and  articles.  Providing  em¬ 
ployment  for  those  in  need  was  a  con¬ 
sideration  strongly  emphasized. 

.Aaron  Henesch.  city  editor,  is  directing 
the  constructive  features.  The  Good 
Fellows  campaign,  in  which  money  and 
clothes  were  i)rocured  for  the  needy, 
was  more  successful  this  year  than  ever 
before. 


Sp-citilly  drawn  jor  Kditor  &  lvri.if.UER  hy  Siymour  ytorcus 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP  TO  MEET 

The  winter  meeting  of  the  New  Eng- 
land  Daily  Newspaper  Association  will 
he  held  at  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Jan.  20,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  Frank  E.  Phillips,  manager. 
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Per  Cent  of  Total  Homefiirnishing  Pur- 
chases  Made  Downtown  by  the  Women  of 
Each  Buying  Area  in  Philadelphia 

Per  Onl  ol 
Population 

Per  (.enl  ol  1  olal  liiiying 
of  Beds,  Bedding. 

1  louvefuritishings,  l.incns 

A 

9.4 

13.5 

B 

8.2 

9.8 

C 

2.1 

2.2 

__  D 

23.0 

17.0 

20.4 

30.2 

7.8 

16.2 

12.9 

100. 

100. 

Down 
to  the  Cost  per  Sale 
in  Philadelphia 


In  Philadelphia  are  eight  major  buying  areas.  They  are  named 
in  the  dark  panel  and  graduated  in  size  to  show  the  proportionate 
income  of  each.  In  considering  their  consuming  power  the  basis 
is  not  population  but  the  earning  capacities  of  the  families  which 
make  them.  No  one  of  them  is  strictly  residential.  Nor  is  there 
one  entirely  industrial.  They  are  not  alike  in  their  buying  habits 
and  you  cannot  estimate  sales  volume  by  dividing  two  million 
people  by  eight. 

As  an  illustration,  add  the  population  of  Area  A  to  that  of  Area  F. 
They  comprise  29.8%  of  the  city’s  total.  The  combined  popula- 
t'on  of  Areas  E  and  H  is  about  the  same.  But  see  how  differ¬ 
ently  they  act  in  their  downtown  purchasing.  The  first  two  buy 
together  33.7 /{  o^  all  housefurnishings  and  such  supplies  down¬ 
town-while  the  latter  two  buy  but  19.5%.  The  line  of  income  is 
sharply  drawn  by  this  activity. 

It  will  pay  you  to  know  the  many  facts  for  advertisers  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  held  in  the  Gawl  Survey.  It  gives  a  picture  of  the  city 
that  will  guide  you  rightly  in  making  your  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  plans  in  this  steady,  productive  and  profitable  market. 
It  displaces  and  replaces  guesswork  and  gives  knowledge  instead. 
It  shows  how  to  reach  the  people  with  the  pocketbook  capacity 
to  buy  your  goods. 

The  Cawl  Survey  w’as  not  made  by  hazard.  It  is  the  work  of 
those  who  know  their  advertising,  their  merchandising,  their 
Philadelphia.  It  is  sound.  It  is  brim  full  of  help  for  you.  It  dis¬ 
sipates  the  oId-f£tshioned  idea  of  figuring  results  by  mpssed  circu¬ 
lation  and  addresses  itself  to  telling  you  bow  to  make  individual 
sales  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  per  unit.  Write  for  further  infor¬ 
mation  about  this  helpful  collection  of  economic  facts. 


PUBLIC  LEDGER 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 
CYRUS  H.  K.  CURTIS,  President 

Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 

Three  Great  Newspapers 
in  the  Third  Largest  City 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

General  Effectiveness  of  Retailers’  Space  Can  Be  Improved  Early  in  Year  by  Combining 
Institutional  Appeal  Along  Service  Lines  With  Merchandise  Offerings 


ON'K  of  i>iir  stores  is  planning  to  cut 
clown  on  sjwce  and  schedule  ( in  all 
papers)  beeause  an  analysis  shows  that 
the  monthly  average  of  new  charge  ac¬ 
counts  opened  is  very  low  and  also  that 
the  average  charge  account  purchase  has 
fallen  off  during  the  last  three  months. 
This  store  claims  that  charge  customers 
respond  letter  than  cash  customers  to 
sjjecific  items  in  advertisements.  Is  this 
a  general  rule?  If  not,  what  slant  or 
argument  is  iK’st  to  combat  the  view- 
I>oint  ?” — query. 

The  alwve  situation  could  hardly  lx- 
typical.  It  is  the  general  exix?riencc  of 
stores  of  all  types  that  jxople  who  pay 
as  they  go  are  keen  judges  of  advertised 
values  and  are  as  a  rule  more  regular  in 
responding  to  them  than  the  typical 
charge  account  customer. 

It  is  possible  and  more  than  likely  that 
the  store  referred  to  has  for  some  time 
used  its  merchandised  advertisements  to 
cultivate  the  special  interest  of  the  class 
of  customer  most  easily  turned  into  a 
charge  account.  If  this  is  the  case,  all 
that  has  hapiK-netl  is  that  in  a  periocl 
when  many  people  felt  the  need  of  spend¬ 
ing  cautiously  a  great  many  charge  cus¬ 
tomers  switched  to  cash  so  as  to  keep 
safely  within  limited  budgets. 

This  has  in  fact  been  the  experience  of 
hundreds  of  stores  during  the  past  year, 
and  so  far  as  direct  respon.se  to  adver¬ 
tised  values  goes,  the  effect  has  lieen 
Ixneficial  rather  than  otherwise.  While 
the  daily  sales  total  may  have  diminished 
during  the  so-called  depression,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  direct  item  sales  to  depart¬ 
mental  advertised  returns  has  consistently 
risen  during  the  past  year  where  a  con¬ 
sistent  schedule  was  maintained  and  three 
to  five  in.sertions  a  w’eek  average. 

No  better  recommendation  for  consist¬ 
ently  and  closely  scheduled  space  could 
l)e  imagined  than  this  fact  if  it  were 
generally  known  and  underst(xxl  by  the 
average  run  of  department  stores.  .And 
if  is  suggested  here  that  the  salesmen 
sending  the  querv  could  well  offer  the 
idea  and  the  principle  as  an  offsetting 
argument. 

This  is  the  principle ;  during  periods 
when  people  are  keenly  alive  to  the  need 
to  stretch  every  dollar  to  the  utmost,  ad¬ 
vertising  can  and  does  prove  its  worth  in 
bringing  in  relatively  steady  respon.se  to 
representative  advertised  items.  This  is 
because  where  the  store  has  built  up  con¬ 
fidence  by  featuring  only  real  values,  the 
public  views  the  daily  selection  of  offer¬ 
ings  as  a  definite  and  dependable  guide 
to  thrifts-  spending. 

Charge  customers  as  a  rule  either  do 
not  have  to  practice  thrift  to  any  great 
extent  or  do  it  almost  entirely  on  quality 
items  of  unner  class  values.  If  so,  it  is 
difficult  always  to  credit  the  advertise¬ 
ments  with  an  enuahle  share  of  the 
day’s  volume,  so  the  store  claiming  that 
ads'crtising  is  pulling  noorlv  is  using 
poor  logic  as  the  basis  for  cutting  down 
space  and  also  is  exercising  p<H)r  judg¬ 
ment  in  cutting  down  on  space  and 
scliedule  at  this  time  of  year  and  this 
year  of  ad  vears. 

If  it  is  losing  charge  business  it  surely 
needs  cash  business — all  it  can  get. 
Store  managers  and  merchants  the  coun¬ 
try  over  just  now  are  interested  in  some¬ 
thing  that  puts  an  f)piM)rtunity  into  the 
solicitor's  path — vrtc  custowerx. 

Shrewd  merchants  know  that  no  matter 
liow  large  their  following  of  regular 
and  loyal  natrons,  a  certain  percentage 
is  sure  to  dwindle  away  during  a  twelve- 
month,  and  with  them  an  appreciable 
amount  of  dollar  volume.  This  loss  is 
rarely  made  up  either  by  the  day  or 
week  on  longer  selling  peri(d  hy  extra 
inirchases  of  transient  and  remaining 
regular  patrons.  This  is  especially  true 
on  staple  and  necessity  fvpes  of  goods 
and  partially  so  on  style  and  luxury 
lines  although  not  to  so  great  an  extent. 

A  store  can  lose  ten  regular  stvle  cus¬ 
tomers  and  later  on  gain  three  whose 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


ARTICLE  LXVIII 

A  STANDARD  FEBRUARY  PRACTICE  TO  RECOM¬ 
MEND  TO  RETAIL  ADVERTISERS 

4I\'ALYZE  Each  Day’s  Sales  for  the  Corresponding  Week  Last  Year — 
Feature  S|)eeifir  Items  in  Space  on  Basis  of  Pieces  Sold — Pay  Close 
Attention  to  Tran.saetions  in  February. 


February  as  an  advertising  month  has  three  definite  characteristics  worth 
careful  study  as  plans  are  laid  to  keep  volume  and  to  increase  it,  and  for 
developing  new  customers. 


1.  February  is  a  month  of  value-seeking  on  the  customer’s  part.  This  is 
due  to  the  traditional  practice  of  clearance  sales  and  special  bargain  offering 
hy  practically  all  stores.  The  stores  have  used  advertising  so  long  and  con- 
si.stently  to  educate  the  customer  to  expect  bargains  in  February  that  she 
expe<-ls  them. 

2.  February  is  a  family-buying  month  when  many  items  per  family  are 
bought  for  the  home  and  household,  furniture,  heavy  clothing,  underwear, 
kitchen  utensils  and  general  houseware,  children’s  clothing  and  shoes  for  the 
family. 

3.  February  is  a  shopping  month,  a  time  when  people  like  to  flit  from 
store  to  .store  looking  for  the  best  offering  of  this  or  that  item. 

Because  of  these  things  last  year’s  daily  sales  volume  records  are  good 
guides  for  space  usage  for  the  average  store  in  the  average  city,  not  size  of 
space  but  what  to  feature  in  it  for  sure  and  quick  response  by  the  day. 


purchases  on  the  average  will  make  up 
the  volume  loss,  due  to  variations  in 
prices  and  values  at  a  price.  Hut  on 
g(X)ds  where  the  price  fluctuates  but 
little  from  month  to  month  more  cus¬ 
tomers  are  needed  to  replace  business 
lost,  when  ten,  twenty  or  a  hundred 
regular  customers  change  to  (*ther 
stores. 

February  is  a  gcHxl  month  tf)  start 
drives  for  new  customers.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  would  sound  well  coming  from 
solicitors  who  want  to  suggest  useful 
reasons  for  extra  space  usage. 

A  fitting  additional  suggestion  is  that 
February  is  a  gcMxl  time  to  use  a  |)or- 
tion  of  each  day’s  space  for  presenting 
institutional  viewpoint  about  a  store’s 
go<Mls,  values,  policies  and  service.  It 
would  be*  better  to  recommend  that  in¬ 
stitutional  and  merchandised  copy  be 
combined,  an  average  of  an  eighth  to  a 
fourth  of  space  per  advertisement  for 
the  former  and  three-fourths  for  the 
presentation  of  values.  The  reason  is 
that  if  full  pages  or  other  large  units  are 


devoted  exclusively  to  institutional  coj)y 
several  times  a  week  or  month,  advertis¬ 
ing  cost  on  sales  is  likely  to  attract  at¬ 
tention  to  itself,  whereas  with  merchan¬ 
dise  values  sharing  the  space  direct  sales 
reduce  the  ratio  of  cost  on  space. 


MUST  PUSH  SALES  IN  1931 


Aggressive  Merchandising  Will  Be 

Necessary,  Business  Editors  Say 

.Aggressive  merchandising,  of  .services 
as  well  as  commtxlities,  is  to  be  a  keynote 
of  business  in  1931,  according  to  reports 
gathered  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Business  Paper  Editors  from  l.iS  techni¬ 
cal,  trade,  and  service  publications. 

Plans  for  increased  sales  efforts  are 
rei)orted  from  such  varied  fields  as  the 
gas  and  electric  utility  companies,  steel 
plants,  machinery  makers,  and  makers  of 
specialized  equipment.  A  broadening  of 
the  field  of  the  filling  station  is  another 
forecast.  In  the  building  field  there  will 
l>e  efforts  to  develop  new  materials  and 


AMBASSADOR  GREETS  CORRESPONDENTS 


Mexico  City  eorrespoiulents  photographed  with  the  new  U.  S.  Ambassador  to 
Mexico.  J.  Reuben  Clark.  Jr.,  recently,  during  his  first  press  conference. 
Those  in  the  picture  are  (left  to  right),  first  row:  John  Morris,  United  Press; 
R.  O.  Wilson,  International  News  Serv'ice;  Ambassador  Clark;  Charles  Nutter, 
.Associated  Press.  Second  row:  John  Lloyd,  .Associated  Press;  Jack  Starr- 
Hunt,  A’eic  York  Herald  Tribune:  Emma  Rey  Stevenson,  resident  special 
writer;  George  Schreiner.  I  niversal  St-rvice.  Back  row:  R.  E.  Hines,  free 
lance  writer  and  photographer;  .Arthur  Constantine,  A'pic  York  World; 
Harry  Nichols.  Neic  York  Times. 


to  straighten  out  channels  of  distribution 
for  lumber. 

More  than  $100,000,000  was  spent  in 
1930  in  1,.S()0  research  laboratories  for 
the  development  of  new  products,  some 
of  which  will  become  commercially  im¬ 
portant  during  1931,  according  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  chemical  journal. 


CENSUS  FIGURES  SHOW  ) 
NEWSPAPER  GROWTH 

Advertising  Revenue  Increased  from  j 
$724,837,083  in  1927  to  $791,- 
514,928  in  1929 — Magazine 

Figures  Also  Given  { 


By  George  H.  Manning 

IVashintjton  Correspondent  Editor  &  Pi'blisue* 

W'ashingto.n,  D.  C.,  Dec.  31. — Xews- 
paix-rs  get  74  per  cent  of  their  revenues 
from  advertising,  while  magazines  get 
only  63  per  cent  from  that  source,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  just  made  public  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.^ 

The  information,  covering  the  years 
1927  and  1929,  is  derived  from  the  cen¬ 
sus  of  manufactures  taken  in  1930,  and 
the  proportion  of  revenues,  as  between 
advertising  on  the  one  hand,  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  ami  sales  on  the  other,  holds 
good  for  both  years. 

The  growth  of  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  business  also  •  is  shown  by  the 
larger  figures  reported  for  1929,  as  com¬ 
pared  w'ith*1927.  in  practically  all  items. 
The  only  exception  is  in  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
terials,  fuel  and  electric  power  used  by 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  here  a 
trend  toward  economy  is  shown  in  a  4.8 
per  cent  cut  in  1929.  In  the  other  items 
— number  of  establishments,  wage  earn¬ 
ers,  wages  paid,  etc. — the  returns  are 
higher  for  1929. 

Exceptions  also  are  found  in  the  music 
printing  and  publishing  business.  While 
the  number  of  establishments  increased, 
there  were  decreases  in  all  other  items, 
with  a  19  per  cent  cut  in  employes  and 
a  22  per  cent  drop  in  wages. 

The  following  comparisons  are  given 
as  between  1927  and  1929: 

Newspaper  and  periodical  plants  in¬ 
creased  from  10,973  to  11,426;  book  and 
job  printing  plants  increased  from 
11,466  to  12,657;  music  printing  estab¬ 
lishments  increased  from  119  to  122.  The 
aggregate  value  of  the  products  of  all 
classes  rose  from  $2,521,208,269  to  $2,- 
736,075,363,  taking  account  of  a  2  per 
cent  decline  in  music  publishing. 

Newspaper  advertising  revenues  rose 
from  $724,8.37.0^  to  $791,514,928; 
newspaper  subscriptions  and  sales  rose 
from  $252,811,104  to  $272,674,7.59. 

The  advertising  revenues  of  periodicals 
other  than  newspapers  rose  from  $305,- 
383,936  to  $319,693,446;  subscriptions  and 
sales  rose  from  $176,6.56,040  to  $180,- 
724812. 

Wage  earners  employed  by  newspapers 
and  periodicals  increased  from  119.399 
to  133,797,  and  their  compensation 
mounted  from  $231,1.50,683  to  $249.- 
99.5,991 — 12  per  cent  in  the  first  case, 
and  8  per  cent  in  the  second. 

The  book  and  iob  printing  establish¬ 
ments  employed  1.50.7.52  w'age  earners 
in  1929,  as  compared  with  142,357  t\v^ 
years  previouslv.  Their  total  of  1929 
wages,  $2.50,7.50.51  L  was  3.7  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1927. 

In  addition  to  the  declines  noted  in 
music  publishing,  a  20  per  cent  drop 
was  recorded  in  the  value  of  paper  pat¬ 
terns.  and  there  was  a  fractional  de¬ 
crease  in  the  value  of  ‘‘ready  prints  for 
others." 


JOINS  CONNECTICUT  DAILY 

\\  illiam  H.  Cooper  has  joined  the  cir¬ 
culation  staff  of  the  Nnc  Britain 
(Conn.)  Record. 
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The  Only  Newsfiaper  in  Cineinnati 
•  •  •  one  of  very  few  in  tlie  eonnfry 

•••to  show  a  gain  in 
IVational  Advertising* 

in  1030 

THE  CINCINNATI  POST  carried  more  national  advertising 
in  1930  than  in  1929— and  1929  was  the  biggest  previous 
year  in  Post  history  hy  a  tremendous  margin. 

The  increasing  dominance  of  The  Post  in  Cincinnati  con¬ 
tinues  to  win  recognition  from  those  advertisers  and  those 
agencies  who  most  carefully  and  thoroughly  scrutinize 
this  market. 

The  Post,  with  a  43jiS  gain  in  city  and  snhurban  circula¬ 
tion  within  the  past  7V2  years’  period,  and  now  sweeping 
on  to  a  new  peak  in  city  and  suhurhan  coverage,  well 
merits  this  unusual  advertising  record  of  1930. 

Figures  compiled  from  a  complete  audit  of  Post  records  as  of  January  1,  1931^  ‘ 

and  based  on  all  accounts  placed  by  recognized  agencies  at  national  rates. 

The  Cincinnati  Post 

A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS---OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 

and  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 
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RICHMOND  PALLADIUM 
IS  100  YEARS  OLD 


Indiana  Daily  Marks  Centennial  With 
64-Page  Historical  Supplement 
Which  Carried  No  Adver¬ 
tising  Matter 


E.  H.  Hasris 


(Spei-ial  to  Editor  &  Pcblishkr) 

Ric'HMOXIi,  Ind.,  Ian.  1. — Indiana’s 
second  oldest  newspaiKT,  the  Kichmond 
Pailadium,  cefebrated  its  centennial  an¬ 
niversary  today. 
The  only  other 
publication  in  the 
state  that  has  at- 
taained  the  cen¬ 
tury  mark  is  the 
Vincennes  S  w  n, 
established  i  n 
1804. 

To  commemor¬ 
ate  its  100th  birth¬ 
day,  the  Palla¬ 
dium  today  issued 
an  historical  sup¬ 
plement,  of  64 
pages.  The  sup¬ 
plements  carried 

no  advertising  matter. 

The  supplement  contributes  valuable 
material  on  a  number  of  important  his¬ 
torical  incidents,  notably  the  visit  of 
Henry  Clay  to  Indiana  in  October,  1842, 
when  he  delivered  his  first  address  in 
Richmond.  Clay  replied  to  a  petition 
presented  by  a  group  of  Abolitionists 
asking  him  to  free  the  slaves.  His  re¬ 
joinder,  widely  quoted  in  the  press  of 
the  United  States,  is  believed  to  have 
contributed  materially  to  his  defeat  in 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1844.^ 

Ex-President  Van  Buj-en’s  visit  to 
Indiana  in  June,  1842,  and  his  address 
in  Richmond  also  are  portrayed. 

One  early  Palladium  editor  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  adoption  all  over  the 
country  of  the  sobriquet  “Hoosier”  for 
the  state  of  Indiana.  His  introduction 
of  the  term  in  a  poem,  used  as  a  New 
Year’s  address  in  the  3(fs,  gave  to  the 
word  nationwide  publicity. 

It  was  on  Jan.  1,  1831,  that  the  first 
issue  of  the  Palladium  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  Richmond,  then  a  village  in  the 
most  densely  populated  county  of  Indi¬ 
ana.  Its  publisher  was  Nelson  Boon, 
whose  grandfather  was  a  brother  of 
Daniel  Boone,  famous  in  the  frontier 
history  of  the  Middle  West.  Nelson 
Boon,  who  like  many  other  members 
of  the  Boone  family  dropped  the  final 
e  from  his  name,  published  the  Palladi¬ 
um  six  months  and  then  sold  the  paper 
to  Thomas  J.  I^rsh,  who  disposed  of 
it  to  David  P.  Halloway  in  1833. 

John  Finley,  author  of  “The  Hoo- 
sier’s  Nest,”  the  first  piece  of  literature 
in  which  the  term  of  Hoosier  was  used, 
was  Holloway’s  partner  in  the  enterprise 
in  1835,  and  in  1836  was  sole  owner. 
Holloway  bought  back  the  paper  in  1837. 
took  B.  W.  Davis  into  partnership  with 
him.  They  owned  the  paper  until  1875 
when  they  sold  it  to  Isaac  Jenkinson,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Fort  \\  ayne  (ja- 
reffe,  supporter  of  Lincoln,  and  former 
American  Counsul  in  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Holloway  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
Whig  editors  of  Indiana  from  18.17  until 
the  .50’s  when  he  joined  the  People’s 
Party,  which  presently  became  the  Re¬ 
publican  party. 

The  newspaper  as  early  as  the  50’s 
supported  equal  suffrage  for  women  and 
took  an  advanced  stand  on  many  social 
betterment  questions. 

Isaac  Jenkinson.  who  directed  the  edi¬ 
torial  policy  of  the  paper  from  1875  to 
1896,  when’he  sold  it  to  Daniel  Surface, 
a  Civil  war  correspondent  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Gazette,  was  for  many  years 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Indiana  University,  and  was  mainly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  action  of  the  board  in 
opening  the  doors  of  the  institution  to 
women. 

.\fter  two  changes  of  ownership  be¬ 
tween  1903  and  19()(),  the  Palladium  was 
purchased  by  Mrs.  J.  G.  Leeds  and  R.  G. 
Leeds,  her  son.  The  latter  became  its 
editor,  and  in  1911,  E.  H.  Harris,  pur¬ 
chased  an  interest.  When  the  Palladium 
Publishing  Corporation  was  organized  in 


1929  to  purchase  the  Richmond  Item, 
its  contemporary  since  1877,  Harris  be¬ 
came  jiresident  and  general  manager  of 
the  corporation  which  now  prints  the  two 
newspapers.  He  is  president  of  the  In¬ 
land  Press  Association  and  a  director 
of  the  .Gnerican  Newspaper  Publishers' 
.-Xssociation. 

The  Palladium  in  May,  1921,  received 
from  the  government  the  second  radio  li¬ 
cense  issued  to  a  newspaper  to  broad¬ 
cast  market  reports  and  programs  from 
its  station  WOZ.  It  was  one  of  the  few 
newspapers  in  Indiana  that  publicly  de¬ 
nounced  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  during  the 
heyday  of  its  career  under  the  leadership 
of  D.  C.  Stephenson,  now  serving  a  life 
term  in  the  Indiana  State  Prison,  ft 
continued  its  attacks  despite  circulation 
boycotts  and  threats  to  wreck  its  plant. 
It  also  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  ex- 
IHising  the  insidious  relation  between 
the  Klan  and  certain  Indiana  state 
officials,  an  agitation  that  culminated  in 
the  indictment  of  a  governor. 

Its  support  of  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram  of  eastern  Indiana  is  one  of  its 
outstanding  achievements  in  recent  years. 

A  large  banquet  was  to  be  held  Jan. 
3.  .Arrangements  were  made  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  bureau  at  London  to  call 
by  long  distance  telephone  to  give  con¬ 
tinental  news  for  the  lienefit  of  the 
guests.  From  the  ballroom  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond- Leland  Hotel  the  .American  Radio 
Relay  League  was  to  send  a  message 
around  the  world. 

Publishers  from  various  sections  of 
the  country  were  to  be  guests  at  the 
celebration. 

SEILER  STARTS  SERVICE 


SIME  SILVERMAN  HONORED 


Former  Hearit  ClatRified  Manager  to 
Conduct  Own  Business 

R.  E.  Seiler,  formerly  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  classified  advertising  for  the 
Hearst  Newspapers,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  organization  of  the  Seiler 
Newspaper  Service,  an  advertising  coun¬ 
sel  service  for  newspapers.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Seiler  announced  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  advertising  counsel  for  tlie  Los 
Angeles  Times  with  direct  charge  of  its 
classified  advertising. 

Mr.  Seiler  resigned  from  the  Hearst 
organization  last  spring  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  C.  \V.  Horn.  He  had  been  in 
charge  of  classified  advertising  for  five 
years  and  prior  to  that  was  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
T.xaminer. 

PORTLAND  PAPER  SUED 

The  Sunday  Mercury  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  been  sued  for  $100,000  damages 
by  Walter  P.  (ierman  and  Charles  A. 
German,  brothers.  ,A.  K.  Kern  and 
Fred  (i.  Kern,  publishers,  are  charged 
with  printing  “false,  scandalous  and 
slanderous  matter"  in  connection  with 
the  Bowles- Loucks  murder  investigation 
in  Portland. 


JOINING  LONDON  OFFICE 

Miss  Marjory  E.  Hammett  has  left 
Chicago  for  l-oiulon,  her  home,  where  she 
will  In-come  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Xews  Foreign  Service  office. 


I  Indiana's 
/  BastBui 


Publither  of  Variety  Gets  Pass  to 

21,000  Theatres  on  Paper’s  Birthday 

Sime  Silverman,  publisher  and  founder 
of  Variety,  the  trade  paper  of  the  show 
business,  was  presented  this  week  with 
a  platinum  and 
gold  iwss  to  21,- 
000  theatres  and 
a  list  of  life 
subscribers  to  his 
publication.  The 
occasion  was  the 
25th  anniversary 
of  Variety,  but 
Sime  was  not 
present  for  the 
ceremony.  H  e 
slipped  away  to 
Havana  for  a 
vacation  when  he 

Sime  Silverman  learned  of  the 

projected  presen¬ 
tation.  This  is  the  first  time  he  has  been 
away  from  New  York  for  any  length  of 
time. 

The  pass  was  signed  by  executives  of 
40  motion  picture,  vaudeville  and  legiti¬ 
mate  circuits  and  is  good  abroad  as  well 
as  in  .America.  A  committee  of  more 
than  2(K),  headed  by  Hon.  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  former  governor  of  New  York : 
and  Hon.  Will  H.  Hays,  czar  of  movie- 
dom,  sponsored  the  presentation. 

Mr.  Silverman  e.stablished  Variety  25 
years  ago  after  he  had  been  fired  from 
his  post  as  columnist  on  the  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph. 


HARVARD  AWARD  JURY 
IS  SELECTED 


Prominent  Educators  and  Advertitin| 
Men  Named  to  Pick  Win¬ 
ners  in  Annual 
Contest 


FRIENDS  HONOR  COL.  DOW 

Five  hundred  of  Maine’s  representa¬ 
tive  citizens  paid  tribute  to  Col.  Fred  N. 
l>ow  of  Portland.  Me.,  on  Tuesday 
evening  on  the  occasion  of  his  90th  birth¬ 
day.  The  banquet  was  held  at  the  East- 
land  Hotel,  Portland,  with  Congressman 
Carroll  L.  Beedy  as  the  principal 
speaker.  Colonel  Dow  was  a  newspaper 
publisher  for  many  years,  owner  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  'Eirning  E.vt>ress  and 
.Sutulay  Telegram. 


The  jury  to  determine  the  Harvard 
.Advertising  Awards  will  meet  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  late  in  January  with  a  larger 
amount  of  material  submitted  than  ever 
before.  The  winners  are  to  be  announced 
in  February  at  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

The  members  of  the  jury  have  been 
announced  as  follows,  by  Dean  Wallace 
B.  Donham  of  the  school ;  John  Bian- 
chi,  Merrymount  Press.  Boston:  Neil  H. 
Borden,  .Associate  Professor  of  Alver- 
tising.  Harvard  Business  School :  Walter 
Buchen,  president,  Buchen  Company, 
Chicago;  Bennett  Chappie,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  .American  Rolling  Mill  Company, 
Middletown,  O. ;  Melvin  T.  Copeland, 
Professor  of  Marketing,  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School;  William  A.  Hart,  director 
of  advertising,  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  J.  C.  McQuis- 
ton,  advertising  manager,  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
East  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  Henry  B.  Quinan, 
art  director,  Crowell  Publishing  Com 
pany.  New  York;  G.  R.  Schaeffer,  ad 
vertising  manager,  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
Chicago ;  G.  Lynn  Sumner,  president, 
G.  Lynn  Sumner  Company.  Inc.,  New 
York;  Roland  S.  Vaile,  Professor  of 
Paul  B.  West,  advertising  manager,  Na¬ 
tional  Carbon  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 


RAISED  $24,684  FUND 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  up  tb 
Dec.  27  had  raised  $24,684  for  its  Fifty 
Neediest  Family  fund,  surpassing  the 
previous  high  record  by  more  than 
$3,000  with  gifts  still  pouring  in.  The 
News  in  cooperation  with  the  Palais 
Royal  restaurant  provided  free  Christ¬ 
mas  dinners  for  1,700  needy  persons. 


Small,  Spencer  Levings 


TAKE  PLEASURE  IN  ANNOUNCING  THAT 


John  D.  Brewer 


HAS  ACQUIRED  AN  INTEREST  IN  THIS  COMPANY 


AND  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  JANUARY  1931  HE  BECOMES 


A  Vice-President  and  Manager  of 


The  New  York  Office,  247  Park  Avenue 


The  Firm  name  will  be  changed 


TO 


Small,  Spencer,  Levings  ^  Brewer 

Newspaper  Representatives 

Established  1901 


New  York 
San  Francisco 


Boston 

Los  Angeles 


Chicago 

Seattle 
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Over  23  Million  Lines 
of  advertising  space  were 
nsed  by  retailers  and 
mannfacturers  in  these 
two  newspapers  during 
the  first  eleven  months 
of  this  year. 


The  Rochester  Area  Will  he  a  Good  Market  for  Business  in  1931 


Rochester  is  a  prosperous 
community.  Savings  bank 
deposits  are  greater,  per 
capita,  than  in 


New  York 

Pittsburgh 

Washington 

Detroit 

New  Orleans 

Newark 


Philadelphia 
Los  Angeles 
St.  Louis 
Baltimore 
Atlanta 
Indianapolis 


Rochester  is  called  the 
“City  of  Diversified  Indus¬ 
tries,”  leading  the  world  in 
the  production  of 


Cameras 

Film 


Thermometers 
Mail  Chutes 


and  many  other  cities. 


Optical  Goods  Filing  Devices 

Enamel  Tanks  Check  Protectors 

Ivory  Buttons  Fountain  Syrups 

Rochester  is  the  home  of  more 

than  1,400  manufacturers. 


Manufacturers  seek  the 
markets  where  sales  are 
best.  There  are  more 
radio  dealers  in  Rochester, 
per  capita,  than  in 


New  York 
San  Francisco 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 


Atlanta 

Boston 

Detroit 

Cleveland 

Newark 


These  combined  news¬ 
papers  offer  a 
Milline  Rate  of  $2.24 

(Lowest  Rate  in  Rochester) 


and  many  other  cities. 


The  Rochester  Area  is  one  of  the  richest  sections  in  New  York  State. 
Rochester  is  the  hub  which  binds  together  44  towns  of  1,000  population, 
or  over,  into  a  unit-thinking  trading  area  that  functions. 

Retail  stores  know  their  local  media  thoroughly  and  at  first  hand.  It  is 
significant  that,  in  Rochester,  74%  of  all  retail  store  advertising  is  placed 
in  these  two  Gannett  newspapers. 


Rochesterians  receive 
$2,000,000.00 
in  weekly  pay  envelopes. 


THESE  NEWSPAPERS  BLANKET  THE 
ENTIRE  ROCHESTER  AREA 


The  Times -Union 


EVENING 


Rochester 


New  York 


155, IKK)  families  live  in  the 
Rochester  Area  and  these 
two  Gannett  newspapers 
circulate  162,372  copies 
daily. 


Democrat  and  Chronicle 

MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


The  Gannett  Newspapers 

ALBANY  EVENING  NEWS  ALBANY  KNICKERBOCKER  PRESS  BROOKLYN  DAILY  EAGLE  ELMIRA  STAR- 

GAZETTE.ADVERTISER  ELMIRA  SUNDAY  TELEGRAM  ITHACA  JOURNAL-NEWS  MALONE  TELE¬ 
GRAM  NEWBURGH-BEACON  NEWS  OGDENSBURGH  REPUBLICAN-JOURNAL  OLEAN 

HERALD  ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE  ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 

UTICA  OBSERVER-DISPATCH  HARTFORD,  CONN.,  TIMES  PLAINFIELD, 

N.  J.,  COURIER-NEWS 

J.  P.  McKinney  &  son,  ISew  York  Office:  19  West  44th  St.  Chicago  Office:  400  N.  Michigan  Ave.  San  Francisco  Office:  Claus  Spreckles  Bldg. 
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NEW  PLAN  FOR  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
OF  JOURNALISM  GIVEN  BY  ATWOOD 

Based  on  British  Group,  U.  S.  Organization  Would  Have  Editor, 

Assistant  Editor  and  Reporter  Members — Would 
Give  Examinations  to  Applicants 


Boston*.  Dec.  29.— a  suggestion 
and  a  working  plan  for  formation 
and  conduct  of  an  American  Institute 
o  f  Journalism 
was  advanced 
by  M.  V.  At¬ 
wood,  executive 
editor  of  the 
Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the 
American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Boston 
University  to¬ 
day.  Mr.  At¬ 
wood  agreed 
with  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  Professor  John  E.  Drewry, 
president  of  the  ass<Kiation,  that  jour¬ 
nalism  is  not  now  a  profession  and  that 
it  should  be  made  a  profession  only 
through  the  efforts  of  newspai^r  men 
and  not  through  government  licensing. 
He  offered  his  suggestion  solely  on  his 
own  responsibility. 

Mr.  Atwood’s  plan  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  very  first  essential 
for  a  professional  newsj)ai)erman  is  an 
instinctive  urge  toward  newspajK-’r 
work.  > 

"There  is  no  place  on  any  newspai)er 
for  a  i)crst)n  who  is  only  seeking  a  job,” 
he  declared.  "One  of  the  most  useful 
functions  of  the  school  or  department 
of  journalism  is  the  weeding  out  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  misfits.” 

The  British  Institute  of  Journajists 
has  many  suggestions  to  offer  .\merican 
newspajtermen,  Mr.  Atw<K)d  declared, 
but  expressed  the  belief  that  it  is  too 
elaborate  for  our  puriM)scs  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.  Explaining  that  he  named  his 
planic  the  .Xmerican  Institute  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  instead  of  Institute  of  Journal¬ 
ists  iK-eause  American  newspaiK-rmen 
generally  object  to  Ix-ing  called  jour¬ 
nalists  but  do  not  mind  the  term  ‘  jour¬ 
nalism,”  he  ftutlined  his  plan  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“This  proiK)sed  .Xmerican  Institute  of 
Journalism  would  be  made  up  solely 
of  practising  newspa]>er  men  and  women, 
over  21  years  of  age,  of  good  character 
who  are  concerned  with  the  preparation 
and  editing  of  matter,  including  draw¬ 
ings  and  pictures,  to  apjK'ar  in  the  non¬ 
advertising  columns  of  the  newspaper. 

"Its  sole  purpose,  as  already  sug¬ 
gested.  would  be  to  raise  journalism 
standards  and  to  increase  its  sense  of 
social  responsibility  by  examining  into 
and  certifying  to  the  fitness  and  cap¬ 
ability  of  newsi)aper  workers. 

‘‘Memberships  would  l)c  of  three 
types,  graded  according  to  work  per¬ 
formed  on  the  newspaper  but  with  no 
distinction  as  to  privileges  of  the  insti¬ 
tute. 

"Editor  memberships  would  be  for 
editors-in-chief,  editors,  managing  edi¬ 
tors.  associate  editors,  news  editors  and 
others  whose  duties  are  both  editorial 
and  executive.  Assistant  editor  member¬ 
ships  would  be  for  editors  in  charge  of 
departments  whose  duties  are  not  execu¬ 
tive,  for  copy  readers,  columnists,  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  artists,  cartoonists. 

“Reporter  memberships  would  be  for 
those  engaged  primarily  in  the  gather¬ 
ing  and  writing  of  news. 

"I  believe  this  classification,  while  open 
to  criticism,  is  more  suggestive  of  the 
newspaper,  and  less  academic  than  that 
of  the  British  Institute.  Further,  it  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  cornerstone  of  the  news¬ 
paper  structure  is  the  reporter.  Many 
a  newspaper  has  suffered  because  a  per¬ 
son  has  gone  from  professor’s  chair  or 
puli)it  to  the  editorship  of  a  newspaper 
without  reportorial  training  or  experi¬ 
ence. 

‘‘.Xny  person  practising  journalism  at 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  this  in¬ 
stitute  would  l)e  permitted  to  become  an 


editor  member  on  application  to  the  ex¬ 
amining  board,  enclosing  a  statement 
from  the  publisher  of  his  paper  regard¬ 
ing  his  employment  in  a  capacity  mak¬ 
ing  him  eligible  for  this  membership, 
and  on  payment  of  the  yearly  dues  of 
$10.  He  would  be  given  a  certificate 
and  pocket  card  certifying  to  his  mem- 
l)ership.  .Xfter  the  date  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  institute,  persons  could  join 
as  editor  members  only  by  taking  the 
examination  given  twice  each  year  under 
the  direction  of  the  examining  board  of 
the  institute  at  such  cities  as  would  be 
designated. 

‘‘A  person  could  become  an  assistant 
editor  member  under  the  same  conditions 
as  designated  for  editor  members  except 
that  the  certification  as  to  the  eligi¬ 
bility  of  the  person  employed  at  the  time 
of  the  organization  of  the  institute  would 
be  made  by  the  managing  editor.  The 
yearly  fee  would  be  $5  for  assistant 
editor  memberships. 

‘‘.X  reporter  in  practice  upon  organ¬ 
ization  of  this  institute  could  become  a 
reporter  member  as  outlined  for  assist¬ 
ant  editor  members  except  that  the  yearly 
fee  would  be  $2.50.  Semi-annual  ex¬ 
aminations  for  reporter  members  would 
be  held  at  the  same  time  and  place  as 
editor  and  assistant  editor  examinations. 
In  addition,  any  managing  editor  who 
holds  an  editor  mcml)ership  would  be 
permitted  to  give  an  examination  to  any 
reporter  or  applicant  he  believed  quali¬ 
fied  to  take  such  an  examination,  the 
questions,  however,  to  be  furnished  by 
the  examining  l)oard  of  this  institute  and 
the  finished  paper  to  be  sent  to  the  board 
for  grading. 

_  “The  suggestion  for  reporter  examina¬ 
tions  by  managing  editors  is  made  be¬ 
cause  of  the  realization  that  for  many 
years  to  come  rcpf)rtcrs  will  continue  to 
Ik*  recruited  thrfmgh  the  apprentice  sys¬ 
tem  ;  to  make  the  examinations  not  easily 
available  would  be  unwise. 

“The  affairs  of  the  institute  would  be 
administered  by  a  board  of  five  members. 
The  first  board  would  be  selected  by  the 
.Xmerican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
for  terms  of  one.  two,  three,  four  and 
live  years  respectively.  .Xs  the  terms 
expire,  new  members  of  the  board  would 
l)e  selected  by  the  members  of  the  insti¬ 
tute.  by  mail  ballot. 

“A  memlK-r  of  this  institute  could  he 
suspended  for  non-payment  of  dues  or 
he  dismissed  or  reprimanded  by  the  gov¬ 
erning  board  only  on  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  membership  following  filing  of 
formal  charges,  by  any  other  member, 
intended  to  prove  that  the  member  had 
Iieen  guilty  of  disgraceful  conduct. 

“I  like  the  way  the  British  Institute 
skates  over  the  thin  ice  of  ethics  by  pro¬ 
viding  that  a  person  may  he  dismissed 
or  suspended  from  the  institute,  under 
certain  provisions  set  down,  who  has 
‘been  guilty  of  any  act  or  default  dis¬ 
creditable  to  him  as  a  journalist  or  other¬ 
wise.’ 

“The  examining  board  would  consist 
of  six  persons,  three  to  be  designated  by 
the  .Xmerican  .Xssociation  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism  from  its  ranks  and  three  hy 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  from  members  of  that  society  who 
are  also  members  of  the  institute. 

“The  examining  board  would  decide 
on  the  educational,  technical  and  charac¬ 
ter  qualifications  for  the  three  classes  of 
memberships  and  he  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  all  examinations.  They  would 
employ  such  qualified  persons  as  they 
saw  fit  for  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
exarninations  and  for  the  reading  and 
grading  of  the  papers.  A  fee  of  $5  would 
Ik*  required  of  each  per. son  seeking  to 
take  an  editor  or  assistant  editor  exami¬ 
nation  and  a  fee  of  $2  of  each  appli¬ 
cant  for  a  repfirter  e.xamination.  In  ad¬ 
dition.  every  person  applying  to  take  an 
examination  would  present  a  statement 
from  the  head  of  an  accredited  school 
or  department  of  journalism,  or  from 


BRENNAN  RETURNS 


Photo  shows  George  J.  Brennan, 
Philadelphia's  oldest  active  news¬ 
paper  man,  as  he  returned  from  a 
trip  abroad  recently  on  the  Fran¬ 
conia.  He  has  been  in  the  newspaper 
business  47  years,  the  last  44  of  which 
he  has  been  political  editor  of  the 
Phil/idelphia  Enquirer. 

an  editor  member  of  this  institute^  that 
the  person  was  prepared  to  take  such 
an  examination. 

“No  person  would  be  allowed  to  take 
an  assistant  editor  examination  until  he 
had  passed  his  reporter  examination  and 
had  practised  at  least  one  year  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  No  person  would  be  allowed  to 
take  an  examination  for  editor  mem¬ 
bership  until  he  had  passed  his  assistant 
editor  examination  and  had  practisetl  at 
least  one  year  in  a  position  of  the  as¬ 
sistant  editor  class.  It  would  thus  be- 
possible  for  a  person  two  years  after 
he  had  finished  his  college  course  to  have 
qualified  as  an  editor  member  and  so, 
presumably,  shown  himself  fitted  for  an 
executive  position.  It  should  he  noticed, 
however,  that  no  school  training  would 
be  specified  and  there  would  be  nothing 
to  prevent  an  ambitious  person  from 
studying  by  himself  for  the  various 
examinations. 

"It  shouki  lx-  noted  that  in  this  plan 
there  is  no  compulsion  on  any  newspaper 
to  employ  only  memhers  of  this  institute. 
It  seems  likely,  however,  that  when  the 
value  of  the  institute  should  have  demon¬ 
strated  itself  through  the  superior  abilitv 
of  its  members,  that  ;dl  newspapers  would 
wish  to  employ  institute  members,  and 
all  i>ractising  newspaper  i)ersons  would 
wish  to  Ih’  members  because  of  the  pres¬ 
tige  it  would  give  them.  luiually  import¬ 
ant.  the  unfit  would  be  gradually  weeded 
out. 

“It  is  suggested  that  the  institute 
might  also  organize  local  chapters  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  the  .Xmerican  Institute 
of  Banking,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
provide  instruction  for  persons  in  the 
employ'  of  hanks  who  wish  to  perfect 
themselves  in  their  duties.  These  courses 
of  the  .Xmerican  Institute  of  Banking 
have  demonstrated  their  worth.  Lwal 
teachers  are  employed  by  the  banks. 
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’aavirtjsing  pages  remoyeb 

students  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $10  which 
is  usually  refunded  to  the  student  by  the 
employing  bank  on  successful  completion  I 
of  the  course.  The  examination  papers  I 
are  examined  by  the  local  teachers  but  f 

are  sent  to  the  New  York  headquarters  ' 

for  final  approval  or  rejection. 

“Obviously  within  the  limits  of  this 
paper  I  have  been  able  to  suggest  only 
the  broad  outlines  of  a  simple  organiza¬ 
tion  which  might  meet  the  newspaper’s 
present  needs. 

CO-OPERATED  ON  SPECIALS 


Ten  Coast  Newspapers  Publish  Msgs- 
zine  and  Roto  Sections 

.Xn  eight-page  rotogravure  section  and 
an  eight-page  magazine  section,  both 
devoted  to  the  $5.(X)0,(KX)  West  Coast 
Naval  Airship  Base  site  at  Sunnyvale, 
Cal.,  recently  approved  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  were  pul> 
lished  on  succeeding  days  by  ten  news¬ 
papers  of  the  San  Francisco  peninsula 
region  where  the  Sunnyvale  site  is  lo¬ 
cated. 

Financial  support  for  the  enterprise 
was  also  given  by  11  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  editions  were  published 
under  the  direction  of  George  Morell, 
I)resident  of  Peninsula  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Newspapers  which  published  the  sec¬ 
tions  were  the  San  Jose  Mercury  Her¬ 
ald,  Sunnyvale  Standard,  Mountain 
I’ieti’  Reqister-Leader,  Palo  .4lto 
rimes.  San  Carlos  linquirer.  Redwood 
City  Tribune.  San  Mateo  Times,  Bur- 
linqame  .ddz-ance-Star,  San  Bruno  Re¬ 
corder  and  .South  San  Francisco  Enter¬ 
prise.  Fix  e  of  these  belong  to  Peninsula 
Newspapers. 


PAPER  INSURES  STAFF 

Every  employe  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Herald  was  given  a 
$1,000  life  insurance  policy  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  by  the  Herald  management  this 
year.  The  policy  will  continue  in  force 
with  all  premiums  paid  by  the  company 
as  long  as  the  holder  remains  with  the 
Herald. 


A  State  Capital 
University  Center 
and  Busy  Metropolis 

Not  Three  Cities,  But  One 

BKSIDKS  heiiiK  the  enpital  of  AVIh- 
eonHln,  MiiiliHon  is  the  home  of 
the  I'nix’erHity  of  WiRoonNin.  State 
zox’ernmental  clepartmentR  eontrib- 
iite  extra  bii.vinir  power  to  Madison. 
The  lA.OtNI  rnh-erslty  students,  with 
mone.v  to  spend,  increase  the  pros- 
perit.v  of  this  market. 

In  addition.  Madison  dominates  one 
of  the  richest  dalr.x'  rezions  In 
.\meriea;  Its  busy  faetories  haxe  an 
annual  payroll  of  close  to  $7.00<).000. 
From  any  anzie,  Madison  merits 
your  attention  and  the  Madison 
State  Journal  is  a  biz  favorite  with 
students  and  townspeople  alike. 
With  a  total  eireulation  of  S7JI4L 
the  Slate  Journal  offers  you  better 
than  one  newspaper  per  family  In 
Madison,  at  a  rate  of  only  eizht 
rents. 
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reporting  news  of  dogs  and  horses 

FULL-TIME  JOBS  ON  N.  Y.  DAILY 

Herald  Tribune  Finds  Interest  in  These  Animals  Sufficient  to 
Maintain  Separate  Departments — Kennel  Editor,  a  Dog 
Expert  for  50  Years,  Goes  to  50  Shows  a  Year 


Dogs  and  horses  have  such  a  large 
following  in  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  district  that  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  maintains  two  separate  de¬ 
partments  conducted  by  two  men  who 
devote  their  time  exclusively  to  report- 


Frask  Doi.e  Gi-enn  Allan 

ing  and  editing  news  concerning  these 
animals.  Frank  Dole  is  the  kennel  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Glenn  Allan  is  editor  of  the 
weekly  horse  page. 

For  half  a  century,  Frank  Dole,  hale 
and  hearty  and  looking  not  at  all  his  70 
odd  years,  has  devoted  himself  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  dog,  "all  dogs”  as  he  says. 

Alwut  20  years  ago,  when  Dole  w'as 
working  in  the  advertising  department  of 
the  old  New  York  Herald,  James  Gordon 
Bennett  noticed  some  of  his  criticisms  on 
dogs  and  appointed  him  kennel  editor. 
The  Herald  at  that  time  was  the  only 
paper  which  had  a  special  kennel  editor 
who  could  answer  any  question  about 
dogs.  Dole  and  his  dog  column  went 
along  with  the  Herald  through  the  Mun- 
sey  and  Tribune  purchases  and  has  now 
been  witlT  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
for  the  past  seven  years. 

"In  the  past  50  years  dog  shows  have 
increased  from  about  20  a  year  to  more 
than  400,”  he  said.  “There  never  was 
such  an  interest  in  thoroughbred  dogs  as 
at  present  and  this  interest  is  only  in  its 
infancy.  There  used  to  be  a  few  shows 
in  the  spring  and  a  few  in  the  fall,  but 
now  they  occur  all  the  year  round. 

“I  personally  cover  at  least  SO  shows  a 
year,  some  as  far  West  as  Chicago.  I 
also  act  as  judge  at  some  of  them.” 

Mr.  Dole  years  ago  used  to  exhibit 
dogs  himself,  his  first  entry  in  1884  in 
New  Haven  having  been  a  red  haired 
terrier  in  a  class  of  14.  The  judge, 
James  Mortimer,  looking  them  over 
said  "They’re  all  mutts,  but  I’ll  give  it 
to  the  red  one.”  That  was  the  beginning 
of  Dole’s  career  as  an  exhibitor. 

‘‘I  won  more  prizes  with  my  bull  ter¬ 
riers  than  any  person  in  the  world,  liv¬ 
ing  or  dead,’’  said  Mr.  Dole.  He  now 
owns  the  Edgewood  Kennels  formerly  of 
New  Haven,  now  at  Metuchen,  N.  J, 

‘‘Once  I  sold  to  Richard  Harding 
^vis  a  bull  terrier  named  Edgewood 
Coldsteel  because  of  his  keen  black 
®yes.  I  happened  to  mention  to  Davis 
that  when  I  was  up  in  Canada  I  heard 
that  Cojdsteel’s  mother  was  a  Manches¬ 
ter  terrier — a  black  and  tan — and  then  a 
Queer  look  came  into  Davis’s  eyes.  This 
casual  remark  was  the  inspiration  for  his 
story  ‘The  Bar  Sinister,’  a  great  dog 
story.” 

Mr.  Dole  himself  has  written  several 
stories  about  dogs,  true  stories,  one 
Hero  Dogs”  publisher  by  Crowell  Pub- 
Company  being  rated  by  Read¬ 
er  Digest  recently  as  one  of  the  best 
dog  stories. 

_Arnong  the  outstanding  features  of 
j  le  s  work  as  kennel  editor  is  a  series 
f  articles  on  65  different  breeds 

ct  dogs,  and  a  series  of  75  histories  of 
people  who  were  pioneers  in 
of  thoroughbred  dogs. 

In^  the  recent  controversy  over  the 
e  ipping  of  dogs’  ears  Dole  appeared  be¬ 
fore  Governor  Smith  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  in  favor 
M  practice  as  un¬ 

necessarily  cruel. 


At  another  time  he  assailed  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  for  collecting  $900,000 
in  dog  taxes  without  giving  the  dogs  any 
benefit  from  it. 

For  seven  years  continuously  Mr. 
Dole  spoke  about  dogs  once  every  week 
over  the  radio,  on  WJZ,  without  re¬ 
muneration.  During  that  time  he  re¬ 
ceived  nearly  7,000  letters,  every  one  of 
which  was  answered. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Mr.  Dole  cov¬ 
ers  the  field  trials  which,  while  antedat¬ 
ing  dog  shows,  are  growing  more  popu¬ 
lar  all  the  time.  They  are  for  sporting 
breeds  of  dogs  that  compete  for  bird 
hunting  prizes  by  hunting  birds. 

-Mong  with  tlie  ever  growing  interest 
in  ilogs  runs  the  talc  of  the  horse.  The 
Herald  I'ribune  is  now  devoting  each 
week  an  entire  page  to  the  activities  of 
owaiers,  breeders  and  horse  show 
exhibitors. 

The  Saturday  Riding  Page  is  confined 
exclusively  to  the  amateur  phase  of  the 
s]X)rt — flat  racing,  trotters  and  the  like 
being  carried  on  the  daily  racing  page. 
During  the  summer,  the  emphasis  is  on 
horse  shows,  switching  to  meetings  of 
fox  hounds  and  hunter  trials  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  and  in  the  winter  completing  the 
cycle  with  indoor  polo. 

The  page  is  edited  by  Glenn  Allan, 
a  Southerner,  with  several  years’  experi- 
ience  as  a  sports  writer  and  columnist 
and  with  a  knowledge  of  horses  gained 
in  the  South  and  on  Western  ranches. 
Other  staff  writers  are  Gurney  C.  Gue, 
an  authority  on  hackneys  and  show 
horses  in  general,  and  ^^urray  Tynan, 
who  has  covered  horse  shows  and  polo 
for  years.  W.  Jefferson  Harris,  in  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky.,  and  C.  Shirley  Carter,  in 
Warrentown,  Va.,  have  weekly  letters 
from  those  breeding  sections,  and  other 
fixtures  are  special  stories  from  the 
Washington,  London  and  Paris  bureaus 
of  the  llerald  Tribune. 

Since  July  5,  Mr.  Allan  has  covered 
54  horse  shows  and  huntmeets,  accounts 
of  these  being  carried  at  length  in  the 
daily  pages.  Special  coverage  was 
provided  by  staff  and  commercial 
photographers. 

The  section  is  edited  with  the  idea  of 
keeping  it  more  personal  than  is  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  regular  columns.  One  of  the 
features  is  a  two-column  spread  of 
“News  of  the  Riders,”  brief  comments 
on  owners  or  even  those  who  rent  from 
the  public  stables. 

“A  horse  need  not  be  a  prize-winner 
nor  his  owner  a  large  scale  operator  to 
make  these  columns,”  Mr.  Allan  ex¬ 
plained.  “Riding  clubs  and  public  sta¬ 
bles  are  natural  sources  of  these  items, 
but  most  of  them,  and  all  of  the  really 
interesting  ones,  are  obtained  only  by 
personal  contact.  Readers  themselves 
are  very  helpful  and  over  the  six  months 
the  page  has  been  running,  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  of  importance  in  equine  circles  has 
been  permitted  to  go  unnoticed  or  unre¬ 
marked  upon  by  subscribers.” 

Horses,  to  horsemen,  are  not  mere 
animals,  but  individuals,  whose  breeding 
is  as  well  known  as  one’s  telephone  num¬ 
ber.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  to  veri¬ 
fy  breeding  information  and  to  keep  prize 
winnings  up  to  date  and  accurate.  To 
that  end  and  to  stimulate  interest  in 
blood  lines  rather  than  outward  appear¬ 
ances,  several  series  on  the  preferred 
breedings  of  the  various  types  have  been 
written. 

“The  most  successful  articles  run  so 
far,”  said  Mr.  Allan,  “have  been  those 
dealing  with  the  endless  arguments  of 
types,  blood  lines,  schooling,  riding, 
w'hicli  stir  up  a  hornet’s  nest  whenever 
horsemen  get  together.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  establish  the  riding  section 
as  an  infallible  and  dullish  authority  on 
stable  matters:  the  intent  is,  rather,  to 
keep  it  breezy  and  interesting,  to  provide 
food  for  discussion  and  where  possible 
to  search  down  the  final  word  on  the 
subject.” 


Another  Year 
Another  Record 

TPhe  Triblne  looks  to  the  New  Year  with 
an  optiniistie  viewpoint.  And  why  not? 
During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1930,  this 
paper  estahlished  a  new  Sunday  eireiilation 
record,  averaging  83,553  net  paid  copies  per 
Sunday.  This  represented  an  average  in¬ 
crease  of  3,165  copies  each  Suinlay  over  the 
same  period  of  1929.  In  November,  1930, 
the  average  Sunday  circulation  reached 
86,006,  a  new  all-time  high. 

The  Tribune  also  carried  more  advertising, 
news  and  editorial  features  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  Northern  California. 
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>UR  OVN  VORiP 
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in  1929.  During  that  year  3,000  journals 
were  covered,  in  25  languages,  and  11,093 
articles  were  selected  as  of  sufficient  im- 
jKjrtance  to  be  abstracted  and  published. 
The  next  year  (1930)  saw  a  great  de¬ 
velopment.  The  journal  list  was  en¬ 
larged  to  about  4,500,  the  languages  ni- 
cluded  grew  to  35,  and  the  abstracts  pub¬ 
lished  numbered  16,981.  In  the  two  years. 


ADVERTISER  RECONSIDERS 


Eight-Column  Streamer  on  Accident 
Story  Not  “Undue  Publicity” 

On  the  day  after  Christmas  a  bus 
crashed  into  a  private  automobile  near 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  killing  the  drivers  of 
the  car  and  of  the  bus  and  seriously  in- 


T 


'pHK  January  issue  of  the  .ImcnVan  n^gnificcnt  capacity  to  ignore  them.”  ^Tn^ho^r%ft‘irwards  the 

'^Mercury  contains  amoni^  other  thniRS  Then  he  philosophizes:  .  me  pcriouicai  iiieraiurc  oi  me  enure 


an  article  on  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Nezv 


Vnrh  HrrnJH  TrihutfP  rallpH  “V’nnr  newspapers  have  lost  most 

^  cauea  lOur  notorious  that  a  host  of  men  are  re- 

Home-lown  Paper:  Pans.  It  is  written  elected  to  office  term  after  term  in  the  face  of 


constantly  lamenting’  the  f^t  that  world. 


An  hour  atterwards  the  manager  of 
another  bus  company  operating  out  of 


inting  the  tact  mat  woriu.  gi 

of  their  influence.  resulting  journal  has  been  found  called  the  Tuscaloosa  hiews  to 

1  nf  men  are  re-  /•  «  «  ^  f.  ^  .  .  •  «  r  «  *U^4.  .1 


useful  by  many  diflferent  kinds  of  people. 


by  Whit  Burnett,  a  European  correspond-  unanimous  newspaper  opposition.  Deriving  a 
ent  nf  the  Nr7ir  York  ^uti  and  Martha  living  from  the  press,  and  entertaining  some 
OI  ine  J\ew  r  otr  .'>un.  ana  -\iarina  sentiment  toward  it,  I  regret  Its  waning  power 


Foley,  also  a  correspondent  now  sta-  over  public  opinion’,  but  only  an  unobservant 
tioned  in  Vienna,  lioth  of  whom  have  man  could  fail  to  see  the  reMon.  Instances 


The  specialist  in  economics,  sociology,  po-  wrecked  bus  was  not  connected  with  his 
litical  science,  etc.,  uses  it  as  a  time  saver  company,  and  to  request  that  the  story 

f  .  .1  •  .  .  1.  •  1  •  i-  «  «  .  .«  .  ttrkf  “o  orrAof  nAOi  r\( 


tioned  in  Vienna,  lioth  of  whom  have 
served  with  the  Paris  paper,  Mr,  Bur¬ 
nett  as  city  editor.  With  their  com¬ 
bined  talents  and  exjieriences,  however, 
they  have  turned  out  a  singularly  unin¬ 
teresting  article;  their  efforts  to  be  con¬ 
sistently  amusing  have  made  the  aim  of 
the  article  obscure  and  pointless.  There 
must  be  a  good  story  in  this  former 
play-publication  of  the  elder  Bennett,  but 
it  isn’t  in  the  January  Mercury. 

H.  L.  Mencken  in  his  review  of  “The 
Third  Degree,”  by  Emanuel  H.  I^avine, 
has  this  to  say  of  police  reporters: 

Most  of  tbetn  (police  reporters)  after  a  year 
or  two  at  beadquarters,  become  so  coppish 
themselves  that  tney  are  quite  unable  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  constabuluy  art  and  mystery  with 
any  show  of  sense.  They  fade  into  what  Mr. 
Lavine  himself  calls  police  buffs;  that  is,  police 
enthusiasts,  police  fans.  A  headquarters  de¬ 
tective,  though  he  may  present  to  the  judicious 
eye  only  the  spectacle  of  an  ill-natured  and 
somelwhat  thievish  jackass,  becomes  a  hero  to 
them.  .  .  .  Every  American  newspaper  of  any 
size  has  sueh  a  police  reporter  on  its  staff.  .  .  . 
But  they  never  write  anything  about  cops  that 
is  either  true  or  interesting,  and  so  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  subject  is  a  blank. 


where  public  men  have  been  able  to  go  direct  from  the  inaccessible  languages.  Busi-  informed  that  the  bus  wreck 

to  the  voters  ness  men  and  research  bureaus  consult  it  w^s  the  best  story  of  the  day  and  that 

commas  Uat”  thf  public  comes  more  and  more  regularly  for  information  on  economic  treated  accordingly, 

to  distrust  not  only  the  editorial  judgments  of  conditions.  Editors  and  newspaper  men  ^  yoti  don  t_  think  much  of  our 


for  the  journals  in  his  field,  while  at  the  given  a  great  deal  of  promi- 

same  time  finding  many  new  materials  nence. 


He  was  informed  that  the  bus  wreck 


to  distrust  not  only  the  editorial  judgments  of 


“Then  you  don’t  think  much  of 


the  papers,  but  also  their  news  <»IumM.  The  manifold  usefulness  to  advertising  ”  he  said. 


":uses*\TpondeT'*Ws'^d!rtnis”'ut‘’h?m  consult  them  in  bringing  authentic  information  P®  '’“s 


pauses  to  ponaer  tnis  aistrusi,  ici  mm  consuu  az  •  1  r  j  \u  1  *.  r  \  . 

his  back  files  covering  events  of  the  past  ten  and  interpretation  on  many  subjects  and  otncial  tound  the  wreck  story  featured 


days  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Anderson  also  mentioned  gossip 

that  Herbert  Bayard  Swope  might  start  resources  and  to  help  their  readers.  Many  witn  the  ews  under  the  head 

a  newsiwper  for  the  anti-prohibition  Lost— One  Advertiser,  and  saying  that 

forces.  J.  W.  P.  their  all-around  information  up-to-date.  ,  policy  of  this  paper  is  never  swayed 

Nn-^ircDADirD  r.  I  c  varied  contents  makes  the  appeal  of  1]°^  given  a  great  deal  of  promi- 

EWSPAPER  editorial  writers  a  d  journal  many-sided.  n-  •  . 

other  writers  who  have  an>tiing  at  Thus  far  only  an  annual  index  has  been  Later  the  bus  official  called  the  paper 
all  to  do  with  reporting  and  interpreting  published.  The  1929  Index  contained  ‘o  was  glad  it  had  not  given  the 

the  news  of  the  world  should  by  all  10  qOq  contemporary  publicity, 

means  get  acquainted  with  Saeftce  and  about  25,000  subject  entries. 

Abstracts,  a  monthly  publication  devoted  -j-u.  1930  Index  will  be  much  larger  The  JOINS  GRIGSBY-GRUNOW 
to  publishing  the  gists  of  thousands  of  Annual  Index  will  be  continued,'  but  W.  C.  Grunow,  president  of  Grigs- 


in  suggesting  new  materials 


with  an  eight-column  banner. 


Libraries  are  using  it  to  augment  their  account  of  his  conversa- 


NEWSPAPER  editorial  writers  and 
other  writers  who  have  anything  at 


all  to  do  with  reporting  and  interpreting 


tion  with  the  News  under  the  head 
“Lost — One  Advertiser,”  and  saying  that 
“the  policy  of  this  paper  is  never  swayed 
be  not  given  “a  great  deal  of  promi- 
age.” 

Later  the  bus  official  called  the  paper 


to  publishing  the  gists  of  thousands  of 
articles  in  thousands  of  magazines  all 


JOINS  GRIGSBY-GRUNOW 

\V.  C.  Grunow,  president  of  Grigs- 


becomes  a  hero  to  - ,  . TJ'T'"  being  evolved  to  include  a  by-Grunow  and  Majestic  Household 

1  newspaper  of  any  over  tile  world,  to  put  them  in  their  monthly  index  also,  so  that  the  materials  Utilities  Corporation,  has  announced  the 
ter  on  Its  staff.  .  .  proper  pjace,  and  then  to  give  an  'ndex  more  readily  found.  It  is  prob-  appointment  of  Albert  Weiland,  as  pro- 

ing  about  cops  that  which  will  make  them  readily  available,  ^kia  th^t  thlc  of  hoth 


which  will  tnake  them  readily  available.  {gat-ure  will  be  begi 

The  publication,  which  recent  y  entered  January  issue  of  1931.— J.  W.  P 
Its  second  volume,  has  editorial  offices  at  '  a  a  * 


Mr.  Lavine’s  picture  of  the  police,  Mr.  second  volume,  nas  eoiionai  omces  a 
Mencken  says,  “is  the  most  accurate  and  Fayerweather  Hall,  Columbia  Uni 


able  that  this  feature  will  be  begun  in  the  duction  manager  of  both  companies. 
January  issue  of  1931. — J.  W.  P.  Mr.  Weiland  was  formerly  vice-presi- 


illuminating  ever  got  upon  paper.” — 
J.  W.  P. 


ONE  of  the  handsomest  pieces  of  spe 
cial  Christmas  number  printing  that 


’  t  •  •  •  A  t  •  •  ‘-loi  lOKniao  iiuiiiuci  uiJiiuiiK  iiidi 

Social  sc.ence.s  i^s  m  erpreted  in  this  ,,^3  to  hand  this  season  is  that  of 


dent  in  charge  of  production  of  Radio- 
Victor  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  Ra¬ 
dio  Corporation  of  America. 


connection  to  include  all  materials  which 


^HE  business  of  putting  over  books 
as  ordinary  merchandise  by  the  same 
tricks  used  in  selling  collegiate  clothes 
to  prep  school  students  is  “exposed”  in 
a  novel  of  the  literary  racket,  “Best 
Seller,”  published  by  Bobbs-Merrill. 
The  author  calls  himself  N.  O.  You- 
mans,  a  name  obviously  formed  from  the 
letters  of  the  word  anonymous. 

The  novel  tells  incidents  in  the  career 
of  a  youth  who  comes  to  New  York  City 
to  write  a  novel  about  coming  to  the 
city  to  write  a  novel.  As  an  expose  of 
the  “underbrush”  in  book  publishing  the 
book  has  a  certain  entertainment  value 
and  pictures  the  “log-rolling”  and  press 
agenting  for  favorable  reviews,  and  ef¬ 
forts  to  flatter  editors  and  columnists  and 
others  connected  with  the  commercial 
aspects  of  the  book  trade. — D.  K.  W. 


come  under  the  heads  of  Economics, 

lu  the  beauties  of  former  ages. 


Statistics,  Human  Geography,  and  Cul-  with  color  and  approaches 


OLcftllMlCd,  IXUIllctll  VJCUKiaiJliy ,  <11IU  _  e  .t  .  1  /  .  1 

tural  Anthropology.  Each  one  of  these  the  finest  examples  of  special 


subdivisions  was  broken  up  into  many 
smaller  sections,  such  as  Banking,  In¬ 
surance,  Labor  Problems,  International 
Relations,  International  Law.  Public 
Opinion  and  the  Press,  Social  Work,  etc. 
The  seven  great  social  science  societies 
of  the  country  are  sponsors  of  the  new 
journal  through  the  Social  Science  Re¬ 
search  Council. 

The  journal  made  its  first  appearance 


edition  work  by  European  publishers. 


McGEEHAN  A  DEPUTY 

W.  O.  McGeehan,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  sports  columnist',  was  appointed 
honorary  deputy  sheriff  of  Fairfield 
County,  Conn.,  on  Dec.  23. 


CONFIDENCE 


pAUL  Y.  ANDERSON,  of  the  St. 

Louis  Post-Dispatch,  in  his  regular 
Washington  letter  to  The  Nation,  issue  of 
Dec.  31,  cannot  understand  why  the  news¬ 
papers  could  not  see  behind  the  motives 
of  President  Hoover’s  recent  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate.  Their  taking  his 
message  seriously,  he  says  “discloses  a 
marvelous  ignorance  of  the  facts  or  a 


THE  HIGHEST  I  ^ 
NET  AVERAGE  J 


The  Certified  policy  has  won  and  held  the  confidence  of 
hundreds  of  publishers  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 


PRESSROOM 

PRODUCTION 

is  that  recorded  by 


Our  policy  is  simple:  Only  one  quality  of  mat  for  news¬ 
paper  work — the  best  that  we  can  make,  and  the  same 
price  to  all  without  discrimination  or  favor.  No  publisher 
using  Certifieds  can  ever  have  any  misgivings  about  paying 
any  more  (or  paying  any  less)  for  mats  doing  the  same  or 
similar  work. 


BETTER 

PUBLISHmC 

PLANTS 


DUPLEX  i 

SUPER-DUTY  i 


Rubber  stamps  are  cheap  and  names  plentiful,  but  their 
use  doesn't  add  one  iota  to  the  inherent  quality  of  any 
mat,  and  we  doubt  that  publishers  will  be  influenced  by 
such  practices. 


UNIT  PRESSES 


Complete  New  Plants 
Improvements  to  Old  Plants 
for 

NEWSPAPERS 

designed  by 


If  you  want  quality  that  will  inspire  and  hold  your  con¬ 
fidence  because  of  its  day  in  and  day  out  performance, 
we  respectfully  suggest  that  you  try  Certified  Dry  Mats. 


Our  customers 

write  our  ads 


Forget  pricel  Use  quality  at  the  right  pricel  It  paysl 
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“Duplex  running  night  and 
day,  giving  complete  satis¬ 
faction  at  surprisingly  low 
up-keep." 
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Strength  Below  the  Water-Line 


XXN  advertising  campaign,  like  a  great  ship,  must  be 
strong,  not  only  where  it  shows,  but  below  the  water-line 
where  no  one  but  the  crew  ever  sees  it.  The  towering 
superstructure  of  consumer  advertising  must  be  built 
upon  the  stout  hull  of  trade  acceptance  and  driven  by 
the  smooth-functioning  machinery  of  trade  cooperation. 

Advertisers  who  know  how  to  build  campaigns  that 
move  merchandise  economically  and  safely  never  neglect 
the  preliminary  structure  of  those  campaigns.They  build, 
first  of  all,  a  sound  framework  of  trade  advertising.  They 
use  the  pages  of  trade  papers  because  those  pages  are 
the  shortest,  quickest,  most  economical  means  of  build¬ 
ing  up  the  good-will  of  dealers  and  of  securing  the  coop¬ 
eration  that  makes  for  success  in  consumer  advertising. 


Far-sighted  newspaper  advertising  executives  are  care¬ 
ful  to  insure  the  success  of  their  advertisers*  campaigns 
by  advising  that  consumer  advertising  in  their  own 
publications  should  be  based  upon  adequate  preliminary 
work  in  the  pages  of  trade  publications. 


This  advertisement,  published  in  the  interest  of  more  effective; 
advertising,  is  sponsored  by  the  A.  B.  P.,  an  association  of  leading 
industrial,  technical,  professional  and  trade  publications  pledged 
to  maintain  honest,  known,  paid  circulation,  straightforward  busi¬ 
ness  methods  and  editorial  standards  that  insure  reader  interest. 


The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc 

TWO-NINETY-FIVE  MADISON  AVENUE  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 


26  Editor 


BUSINESS  MEN  PRAISE 
DAILY’S  EDITORIAL 


New  York  Evening  World’s  Attack  on 
Purveyors  of  Rumor  and  Gossip 
Reprinted  in  Paid  Space  by 
Bankers 


An  editorial  and  cartoon  published  in 
the  Aca’  York  Evening  H  or  Id,  Dec.  22, 
condenininp:  purveyors  of  rumor  and  gos¬ 
sip  concerning  tlie  economic  depression, 
have  met  with  wide-spread  approval  and 
have  been  reprinted  as  an  advertisement 
in  newspapers  of  several  cities.  The 
day  alter  they  appeared  on  the  Evening 
\\  orld  editorial  page  they  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  a  full  page  advertisement,  paid 
for  by  that  newspaper  and  published  in 
several  New  York  City  dailies.  The 
newspapers  carrying  the  copy  were  the 
Times.  Herald  Tribune,  6'un,  Evening 
Tost,  Telegram  and  Daily  NT<x'S. 

Tlie  editorial,  entitled  "The  Public 
Enemy  Today”  was  written  by  Qa'ude 
Bowers,  Evening  World  editorial  writer, 
but  the  original  idea  was  advanced  by 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Disfaich.  according  to  Harold 
S.  Pollard,  editor  of  the  Evening  World. 
The  cartoon  was  the  work  of  W.  J.  En¬ 
right  of  the  Evening  World  staff. 

Declaring  that  there  are  "far  too  many 
people,  from  business  men  to  lalxirers, 
who  are  giving  a  too  eager  ear  to  wild 
rumors  and  spiteful  gossip  tending  to 
destroy  confidence  and  create  an  atmos- 
phere  of  general  distrust,”  the  editorial 
pointed  out  that  these  are  the  people  who 
"drive  the  dollar  into  hiding”  and  “blind 
the  thoughtless  to  the  very  evident  sound¬ 
ness  of  our  great  business  enterprises.” 
These  people  are  a  menace,  the  editorial 
asserted,  and  a  plea  was  made  for  a  ces¬ 
sation  of  rumors. 

Pointing  out  that  “this  breed  of  mis¬ 
chief  makers  is  not  unknown  to  our  ex¬ 
periences  before”,  the  editorial  recalled 
that  they  made  their  appearance  in  1873 
to  deplore  the  advance  of  railroading  and 
in  the  depression  of  1893  when  they  said 
America  had  exhausted  its  markets. 
America  went  on  to  greater  prosperity, 
the  editorial  declared,  and  concluded: 

“American  Courage,  American  Calm¬ 
ness,  American  Steadiness,  American 
Grit,  American  Common  Sense,  and  the 
co-operation  of  all  classes  of  the  people 
in  creating  an  atmosphere  of  confidence 
and  faith  will  hasten  the  day  of  the 
restoration  of  prosperity.” 

Mr.  Enright’s  cartoon,  entitled  “Evil 
Spirits,”  showed  the  bogies  of  F'ear, 
Lies,  Pessimism  and  False  Rumors  hov¬ 
ering  menacingly  over  the  average  busi¬ 
ness  man. 

The  cartoon  and  editorial  were  repro¬ 
duced  in  paid  space  in  the  Buffalo  News, 
Buffalo  Courier-Ex  press  and  Buffalo 
Times  through  subscription  of  Buffalo 
bankers.  Edw^ard  H.  O’Hara,  publisher 
of  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald,  had  the 
advertisement  reprinted  in  his  paper. 
Bankers  in  Rochester,  Troy  and  Bing¬ 
hamton  paid  for  publication  in  local 
papers.  The  Fair  Department  Store  of 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  sponsored  an  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  advertisement,  and  it  was  also 
reproduced  by  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  and  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register. 

The  editorial,  alone,  was  reprinted  by 
newspapers  in  Oklahoma  City  and  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Twenty-five  thousand  reprints  of 
the  page  were  ordered  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Ink  Company,  and  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  had  photostatic 
copies  made  to  be  placed  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  bulletin  boards.  The  same  thing 
was  done  by  the  New  England  Labora¬ 
tories  of  Springfield,  Mass. 


AIDED  500  CHILDREN 

More  than  500  poor  children  of  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Ala.,  were  supplied  with  Christmas 
presents  through  the  “Santa-Pal”  Club, 
inaugurated  by  the  Huntsz'ille  Daily 
Times  and  conducted  by  Peter  Piper,  a 
member  of  the  staff.  The  Santa-Pal 
plan  provided  for  the  “adoption”  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  distribution  of  presents 
to  them. 


TOLD  WEATHER  IN  VERSE 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Copy  Boy  Took 

Libertieo  With  European  Report 

Henry  Alexander,  copy  boy  and  City 
College  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  felt  irresistibly  poetic  on 
Christmas  Day  and  when  the  routine 
European  weather  cable  arrived  he 
pounced  on  it  and  sent  down  the  follow- 
ing  lines: 

“Paris,  Dec.  25. — In  London  Town 
some  rain  did  fall ;  it  rained  in  Paris 
not  at  all ;  instead,  some  Christmas  snow 
came  down,  while  heavy  clouds  hung  o'er 
the  town.  Tomorrow  will  be  overcast, 
with  a  touch  of  winter’s  icy  lilast.  In 
Nice  and  Mentone  skies  were  gruff;  the 
English  Channel  was  quite  rougli.” 

And  thus  it  appeared  in  ne.xt  day's 
weatlier  column,  where  it  blushed  un¬ 
seen  for  four  days  until  Beverly  Smit^ 
columnist,  unearthed  it,  and  at  the  head  of 
liis  column  “The  Lantern”  expo.sed  the 
culprit’s  violation  of  the  dignity  ot 
weather  reports. 


the  ones  listed  above,  and  show  news¬ 
paper  people  only  as  the  public  likes  to 
think  of  them. 

Eric  P.  Kelly, 
Professor  of  Journalism 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


Mr.  Chapin  for  an  example  of  unusual  RADIO  COMPETITION 

courtesy  and  thoughtfulness.  To  Editor  &  Puiilisher:  For  more 

Somewhere  between  15  and  20  years  than  a  year  I  have  been  reading  in 
ago,  when  I  was  with  the  Minneapolis  your  paper  numerous  articles  regarding 
Journal,  I  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  in  the  treatment  of  radio  by  newspjipers. 
New  York  City  trying  to  pick  up  some  To  a  man  who  has  spent  his  entire  life 
new  ideas  in  newspaper,  work.  in  and  around  newspaper  offices,  from 

From  Frank  B.  Knapp  of  the  World's  the  big  ones  to  the  country  weeklies, 
syndicate  department  I  got  a  note  of  it  appears  that  many  papers  are  actually 
introduction  to  Mr.  Chapin  and  was  told  going  out  of  their  way  to  boost  what 
that  I  might  use  it  at  my  own  risk.  looks  to  me  to  lie  a  competitor.  Down 
I  sent  it  in  to  Mr.  Chapin  at  7  o’clock  in  Texas  some  of  the  advertisers  using 
in  the  morning.  He  invited  me  to  sit  local  stations,  it  seems  to  me,  are  verg- 
at  his  desk.  Until  the  home  edition  ing  upon  violation  of  Uncle  Sam’s  anti- 
went  to  press  he  talked  steadily  of  his  lottery  laws. 

methods  of  news  getting  and  handling.  The  only  reason  I  can  see  for  the 
of  his  theories,  his  experience  in  Chicago  apathy  of  the  press  in  the  matter  is  the 
and  St.  Louis.  He  put  most  of  the  local  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  stations  are 
copy  through  my  hands  and  explained  owned  by  newspapers  and  therefore  non- 
where  each  story  originated,  his  judg-  owner  papers  are  lukewarm  in  launching 
nient  of  its  news  value.  He  did  no  vigorous  campaigns  against  the  newest 
boasting,  explained  mistakes  he  had  made  intruder  on  their  advertising  preserve, 
as  examples  of  what  to  avoid  doing.  Yours  sincerely. 

He  even  told  me  some  of  the  anecdotes  W.  W.  A. 

which  appear  in  your  story.  -  - 

In  that  five  hours  he  packed  a  whole  COVERED  FLORIDA  GAME 
course  in  newspaper  work  based  on  his  Arthur  E.  Patterson,  of  the  sports  staff, 
experience.  No  one  could  have  been  y„rk  Herald  Tribune,  accompanied 

more  courteous.  1  doubt  that  many  old  the  White  Plains  high  school  football 
timers  in  the  business  would  be  so  kind  team  to  Miami,  Fla.,  and  covered  their 
yr'UiiRster.  game  with  the  All-Florida  high  school 

I  hat  was  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  football  plavers  there  on  New  ^'ear’> 
Mr.  Chapin,  but  I  have  often  wondererl,  Dav. 
reading  anecdotes  of  his  peculiarities, 
if  the  men  who  told  them  didn’t  know  of 
the  other  side  of  his  nature  which  1  was 
fortunate  enough  to  encounter. 

Georce  H.  Adams, 

Mitor,  Minneapolis  Star. 


KENDELL  FOSS  WEDS 

Kendall  Foss,  a  member  of  the  .Vcic 
York  Times  staff  in  Berlin,  was  married 
Dec.  24  in  Berlin  to  Miss  Elizabeth  von 
Wedelstaedt,  of  Potsdam.  Mr.  Foss  has 
been  in  Europe  since  his  graduation  from 
Harvard  in  1927.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  United  Press  in  London. 


MAURICE  DICKEY  ILL 

Maurice  Dickey,  for  many  years  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union,  is  seriously  ill  at  his  home  with 
bronchial  pneumonia. 


NEWSPAPER  LITERATURE 

To  Editor  &  PrnLisnKR;  .Apropos  of 
the  articles  “Literature  Based  on  News¬ 
paper  Work  Is  Scanty,”  by  DuBois  K. 
Wiggins,  in  the  .\ug.  16  numlter  I  find 
that  the  article  lacks  the  following: 

1.  Street  of  Adi’cnture  by  Phillip 

Gibbs— the  best  newspaper  pic¬ 
ture  ever  published. 

2.  Splendor,  by  Ben  Ames  Williams 

— ranks  close  to  Deadlines. 

3.  In  Our  Town — William  Allen 

White. 

There  is  a  newspaper  background  in 
IVhen  It  ll'as  Dark  by  Guy  Thorne,  and 
A  Certain  Rich  Man  by  Mr.  White. 

I  wonder  why  these  books  were  left 
off  the  list.  'They  are  far  above  the 
comparatively  frothy  books  which  show 
newspaper  men  as  sophisticates,  rum- 
dums,  or  high  steppers.  I  admit  Dead¬ 
lines  as  the  equal  of  the  Street  of  Ad¬ 
venture.  though  not  superior.  The  Trout 
Page,  Young  Man  of  Manhattan  and 
many  others,  though  written  by  former 
newspaper  writers  are  in  tone  far  below 
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Resolve  For  The  New  Year 
To  Turn  to  the  Wood  New  Process 
Coated  Mats 

\V7E  have  done  the  experimenting.  Now 
’  ’  you  can  enjoy  the  advantages  of  this  New 
Process  Coated  Dry  Mat.  It  is  in  keeping  with 
progress  and  the  aggressive  spirit  that  will  make 
1931  the  big  year.  It  is  an  important  part  of 
your  better  equipment  for  better  business. 


Ihe  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 


WOOD 


WOOD 

MAI'S 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y 


Scorchers 
‘66”  Parting 
Powder 


Moistening 

Equipment 


Cork  and  Felt  Molding  Blankets 


NEW  YORK 

Ketalb  tribune 
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LINOTYPE 


All  four  weights  of  Metro  are  available  from  6  to  36  F>oint.  Two 
letter  matrices  are  furnished  in  the  6  to  1 4  point  sizes  inclusive, 
in  Metroblack  and  Metrolite,  and  Metromedium  and  Metrothin. 


METROBLACK  METROMEDIUM 


This  husky  face,  the  heaviest  member  of  the 
Metro  series,  is  excellent  for  display  pur¬ 
poses,  as  well  as  for  effects  where  mass 
weight  is  needed.  Though  the  face  is  black 
and  attention-compelling,  the  basic  design 
of  the  letters  is  such  as  to  insure  readability. 


The  medium  weight  of  this  face  makes  it  particu¬ 
larly  useful  for  varied  purposes.  It  is  a  trifle  more 
compact  than  Metroblack,  yet  may  be  freely  used 
for  intermediate  advertising  display  as  well  as  for 
body  matter  on  many  different  types  of  work.  Its 
companion  face  is  Metrothin,  shown  just  below. 


M  ETROL ITE  M  ETROTH 


Metrolite  is  a  companion  face  to,  and  lighter 
“echo”  of,  Metroblack.  Its  letters  are  freely 
drawn,  with  an  interesting  variation  of  ac¬ 
cent.  Each  is  so  terminated  as  to  lead  into  the 
next  gracefully,  bringing  uncommon  legibil¬ 
ity  to  all  forms  and  varieties  of  composition. 


For  the  smart  flair  of  fashion,  the  dainty,  delicate 
appeal  to  femi ni ni  ty  and  the  al  I usi veness  of  style  so 
desired  incorrect  typography,  Metrothin  is  a  face 
almost  without  a  peer  among  the  new  sans  serifs. 
Likeothermembersof  the  Metro  series  it  isavail- 
able  in  a  complete  size  range,  from  6  to  36  point. 


MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED.  TORONTO 


Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


5213.30. IIP 
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SURVEY  SHOWS  RADIO  ADVERTISERS 
REACH  BUT  SMALL  PORTION  OF  PUBLIC 


House-to-House  Visits  in  Des  Moines,  la.,  Showed  Only 
33  Per  Cent  Coverage  During  Early  Evening  Hours — 
Many  Didn’t  Know  Program  Sponsors 


By  GEORGE  GALLUP 

Director  of  Journalism,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines 


A  SURVEY  just  completed  in  Des 
Moines.  la.,  throws  considerable 
light  upon  the  probable  maximum  cov¬ 
erage  which  the  radio  advertiser  can  ex¬ 
pect.  An  objective  method  which  per¬ 
mits  the  measurement  of  factors  ordi¬ 
narily  overUx)ked  in  radio  surveys  was 
used  successfully  in  making  the  study. 

Results  of  the  Des  Moines  survey 
show  that  even  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  the  radio  advertiser  can  reach 
but  a  small  part  of  the  buying  public. 
Except  in  the  matter  of  coverage  no 
conclusions  were  drawn  as  to  the  worth 
of  radio  advertising  as  opposed  to  other 
types  of  advertising. 

Instead  of  using  the  questionnaire 
method  which  most  investigators  in  this 
field  have  employed,  interviewers  were 
sent  to  all  sections  of  the  city  to  dis¬ 
cover:  (1)  how  many  families  could  be 
found  at  home.  (2)  how  many  of  those 
found  at  home  own  radios.  f3)  how 
many  of  these  had  their  radios  turned 
on  when  the  interviewers  called,  (4)  the 
jiercentage  of  those  listening  to  pro¬ 
grams  who  knew  the  sponsors  of  them 
or  the  products  advertised,  and  (5)  the 
mimlier  who  knew  the  station  from 
which  the  program  being  received  was 
broadcast. 

To  obtain  information  on  the  probable 
maximum  coverage  the  best  hours  of 
the  day  for  the  radio  advertiser  were 
used :  6  p.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  with  most  of 
the  interviews  being  made  between  7 
p.  ni.  and  9  p.  m.  Interviewers  called  on 
all  occupied  homes  in  the  blocks  assigned 
to  them.  The  survey  covered  six  week¬ 
day  nights  during  the  month  of 
November. 

The  coveraP'P  of  all  radio  stations 
among  Des  Moines  families,  during  these 
hours,  was  found  to  be  .33%.  Station 
WHO,  located  in  Des  Moines  and  oper¬ 
ated  in  conjunction  with  WOC,  com¬ 
pletely  dominates  the  local  field  and  is 
alone  resprmsible  for  27%  of  this 
coverage. 

One  of  the  important  discoveries  of 
the  survey  was  the  fact  that  only  5.'i% 
of  those  listening  to  radio  programs 
knew  who  the  sponsors,  or  advertisers 
were.  Thus  while  all  stations  had  a  cov¬ 
erage  of  .33%  of  Des  Moines  families, 
actually  their  effective  coverage  amounted 
to  onlv  17%.  The  effective  coverage  of 
WHO  was  15%. 

If  other  large  stations  were  located 
in  this  city,  or  nearby,  the  coverage 
possible  through  any  one  station  would 
be  extremely  small.  Likewise  if  another 
time  of  day,  or  another  season  of  the 
year  had  been  studied,  the  figures  given 
here  would  probably  have  been  reduced 
considerably. 

.\  total  of  260  families,  distributed  in 
the  sections  of  the  city  of  high,  low  and 
average  buying  power,  provided  a  work¬ 
able  cross-section  in  this  investigation. 

The  important  facts  of  the  survey  are 
given  below: 

Section  1 

Number  of  rtccupied  homes  included 
in  the  survey,  260. 

Number  of  families  found  at  home. 
208  or  80  per  cent. 

Number  of  persons  owning  radios  (of 
those  found  at  home),  1.34  or  74  per 
cent. 

Number  of  radios  turned  on  when  in¬ 
terviewers  called.  86. 

Percentage  of  those  with  radios  turned 
on  of  whole  group  included  in  the  sur¬ 
vey,  33  per  cent. 

Section  2 

Number  of  persons  who  knew  the 
sponsors  of  programs  received  or  prod¬ 
ucts  advertised,  47  or  55  per  cent  of  those 
listening. 

Number  of  persons  who  knew  station 
broadcasting  program  being  received,  68 
or  79  i>er  cent  of  those  listening. 


Number  of  persons  of  high  school  age 
or  older  listening  to  programs  at  time 
interviewer  called.  197  or  2.3  per  radio. 

Section  3 

Number  who  knew  they  were  listening 
to  WHO,  56  or  82  per  cent.  (This  per¬ 
centage  is  based  on  total  number  who 
knew  stations  broadcasting  programs  be¬ 
ing  received.) 

Number  who  knew  they  were  listening 
to  WLW,  4  or  6  per  cent. 

Note:  Eight  other  stations  were  being 
listened  to  by  one  family  each. 

Assuming  that  the  percentages  given 
above  for  those  who  actually  knew  the 
stations  from  which  programs  were 
brf)adcast  holds  for  those  who  did  not 
know,  then,  in  the  ca.se  of  WHO,  82  per 
cent  of  the  total  of  8t)  families,  or  71 
were  presumably  listening  to  this  station. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  probable 
percentage  of  families  in  Des  Moines 
which  can  be  reached  through  station 
WHO  during  the  hours  of  6  p.  m.  to 
10  p.  m.  by  any  one  advertiser  is  27  per 
cent. 

The  fact,  howeser,  that  only  47  of  the 
entire  group  included  in  the  survey  knew 
the  sponsors  of  the  programs,  reduces 
the  effective  coverage  of  this  station  to 
82  per  cent  of  47  or  39. 

The  advertiser  can,  therefore,  expect 
an  effective  coverage  of  Des  Moines 
families  through  the  station  which  com¬ 
pletely  dominates  this  territory  of  only 
15  per  cent. 

A  survey  made  by  any  method  which 
makes  due  allowance  for  these  important 
factors:  the  number  of  families  who 
siiend  the  evening  away  from  home,  the 
number  who  do  not  own  radios,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  own  radios  hut  do  not 
have  them  turned  on,  and  the  number 
who  have  them  turned  on  but  are  not 
giving  enough  attention  to  the  programs 
to  know  who  is  sponsoring  them,  will 
inevitably  show  a  small  actual  coverage 
for  the  radio  advertiser. 

The  method  employed  in  this  survey 
provides  a  convenient  means  for  measur¬ 
ing  those  many  factors,  and  the  results 
obtained  by  means  of  it  in  Des  Moines 
can  and  will  be  duplicated  undoubtedly 
in  many  other  cities. 


CALVERT  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 

I^wrence  Calvert,  former  news  editor. 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post-Dispatch,  has 
been  named  news  editor  for  the  -Vcjc 
Orleans  (I-a.)  Times-Picayunc.  He  re¬ 
places  Hal  Kelley,  who  requested  to  he 
assigned  reportdrial  work.  Kelley  is  also 
writing  for  special  sections. 


HAMILTON-DELISSER  NAMED 

The  Purlinfjton  (Vt.)  Daily  News  has 
appointed  Hamilton-DeLisser,  Inc.,  New 
York,  its  national  representative. 


Merrill 
Blosser 
Freckles 
and  His 
Friends 


NEA  Service,  Inc, 


1200  W.  3d  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


WEEKLY  ACCEPTS  FOOD  FOR 
SUBSCRIPTION  RENEWALS 

IN  AN  announcement  headed 
“  ’Xtra,”  the  Plentywood  (Mont.) 
Producers  News,  weekly,  recently 
offered  to  accept  food  in  place  of 
money  for  subscriptions.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  read: 

“Don’t  forget  to  send  in  your 
subscription  this  week.  If  you  do 
not  have  money,  but  have  butter, 
eggs,  turkeys,  chickens,  vegetables 
or  anything  hungry  printers  or 
their  kids  ran  eat,  bring  that  in 
and  we  will  credit  it  on  your  sub¬ 
scription — but  pay  for  the  paper 
some  way.” 

The  paper  is  published  by 
former  State  Senator  Charles  E. 
Taylor,  recently  Farm-Labor  candi¬ 
date  for  the  United  States  Senate 
against  Senator  Thomas  J.  Walsh. 


LEASE  BARS  ADVERTISING 


Realtors’  Standard  Form  Contains 
Clause  for  Doctors,  Dentists 

,\n  optional  clause  in  the  new  standard 
office  lease  form  issued  by  the  National 
.Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  re¬ 
quires  doctors  and  dentists  to  agree  not 
to  advertise  in  any  manner  prohibited  by 
the  code  of  ethics  of  the  medical  and 
dental  professions.  In  case  the  lessee 
breaks  this  agreement,  he  is  liable  to  $500 
damages,  payable  to  the  lessor. 

The  new  lease  form  was  prepared  by 
the  Real  Estate  Association’s  property 
management  division  to  “safeguard  and 
clarify  all  phases  of  the  agreement 
entered  into  between  lessor  and  lessee  in 
renting  office  space.” 

The  clause  restricting  doctors’  and 
dentists’  advertising  is  designed  partic¬ 
ularly  for  leases  on  space  in  buildings 
planned  for  special  professions.  The 
realtors’  committee  points  out  that  “it  is 
of  definite  value  to  the  individual  tenant 
that  such  buildings  maintain  certain  high 
standards  for  all  tenants.” 


PRESS  BILL  REJECTED 


British  Measure  Was  Meant  to  Widen 
Newspaper’s  Privilege 

(Special  to  Eoitok  &  Publishes) 

London. — The  House  of  Lords  re¬ 
cently  rejected  the  Local  Authorities 
(Admission  of  Press  to  Meetings)  Bill, 
which  was  moved  for  its  second  reading 
by  Lord  Askwith.  He  explained  that 
the  bill  had  the  support  of  the  organiaa- 
tions  of  Newspaper  Proprietors  and  that 
its  principle  was  endorsed  Iw  the  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  Imperial  (Conference. 

Under  the  original  Admission  of  the 
Press  Act  press  representatives  may  be 
excluded  from  the  meetings  of  certain 
local  authorities  by  a  bare  majority  vote. 
It  was  proposed  in  the  new  bill  that  a 
two-third  majority  was  necessary. 

The  bill  would  also  apply  to  public 
assistance  committees.  The  old  Boards 
of  Guardians,  whose  work  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  public  assistance  com¬ 
mittees,  were  open  to  the  press,  but  there 
was  no  definite  authority  for  the  public 
assistance  committees  to  be  open.  These 
committees.  Lord  Askwith  said,  had  an 
enormous  amount  of  public  money  to 
deal  with  and  it  was  to  the  interests  of 
the  public  that  their  meetings  should  be 
open  to  the  press.  In  opposition  to  his 
views  on  the  matter  Lord  Strachie,  who 
moved  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  said  the 
whole  of  the  organized  bodies  of  local 
government  in  Britain  opposed  the 
measure. 


ASKS  ADVERTISING  INSPECTOR 

Need  of  a  full-time  inspector  to  in¬ 
vestigate  unfaiT  trade  practices  and  en¬ 
force  Wisconsin’s  stringent  law  against 
fraudulent  advertising  was  expressed 
Dec.  22  by  R.  M.  Orchard,  assistant  at¬ 
torney  general.  With  an  inspector  as¬ 
signed  solely  to  this  work,  the  state  could 
take  the  initiative  in  investigating  and 
prosecuting  offenders  whose  advertising 
and  merchandising  methods  violate  the 
law  on  this  subject.  Orchard  said. 


Caution: 

STEREOTYPERS  are  cautioned  NOT 
to  handle  Morley  Mats  as  other  dry  mats 
have  had  to  be  handled  in  the  past. 

Use  them  just  as  they  come  from  the 
case. 

No  conditioning  is  necessary,  and  no 
surface  treatment  either  before  or  after 
molding. 

Also,  use  less  pressure  in  molding  than 
for  other  mats. 

Morley  Mats 

ARE  DISTRIBUTED  BY 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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MEDIEVAL 


Intcrtypc  Wide  Tooth  Matrices 
Run  Smoothly  on  Other 
Line  Composing  Machines 


AN  INTERTYPE  FACE 


•  •  With  but  four  small  sizes  ready 
at  the  time.  Medieval — an  Intertype 
face — was  introduced  to  American 
printers  and  publishers  just  about  a 
year  ago  .  ,  .  The  four  sizes  were 
shown  on  a  single  sheet  in  a  very 
unpretentious  manner  .  .  .Yet,  the 
sale  of  Medieval  matrices  for  the 
past  year  has  been  as  large  as  that 
of  many  of  the  so-called  “Standard” 
Intertype  faces  .  .  .  Many  printers 
who  are  known  for  the  high  quality 
of  their  craftsmanship  have  not  only 
bought  Medieval  matrices  but  have 
been  enthusiastic  in  praising  it  to 
their  customers  and  printer  friends 
.  .  .  Medieval,  unlike  any  other  face 
now  on  the  market,  is  nevertheless 
remarkably  high  in  legibility  value 
.  .  .  The  structure  of  Medieval  is  a 
refreshing  change  from  so  many 
“flat,”  square  faces.  Yet,  the  slightly 
darker  than  average  tone  of  Medie¬ 


val  makes  it  easily  adaptable  to  the 
new  and  modern  mode  in  advertis¬ 
ing  composition. 

•  •  Medieval  with  Medieval  Bold 
produce  a  decidedly  interesting  ef¬ 
fect  on  magazines,  trade  papers,  and 
house  publications,  as  well  as  un¬ 
usual  booklets  and  folders  .  .  .  Me¬ 
dieval — an  Intertype  face — is  now 
made  in  eight  sizes — from  6  point  to 
24  point — with  a  companion  italic 
and  bold  face.  Other  sizes  are  now 
in  preparation. 

•  •  For  economical,  modern  com¬ 
position,  use  Intertype  faces  on 
Modern,  Wide  Tooth  Matrices  that 
run  smoothly  and  are  long  lasting 
on  Intertypes  as  well  as  on  other 
line  composing  machines. 

•  •  Write  for  booklet  giving  com¬ 
plete  showing  of  Medieval.  Address 
nearest  Intertype  office. 


INTERTYPE 

360  Furman  Street.  Brooklyn.  New  York.  Chicago,  New 
Orleans.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Boston,  Toronto, 
London,  and  Berlin  Distributors  Throughout  the  World 
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THE  AUTOMATIC 


Solves 

by 


Pressroom  as  WelL 
100%  Increase  in  he 


It  produces  four  plates  a  minutepr  p 
achieved  in  newspaper  stereotypiii| 


It  occupies  no  more  space  than  a  Ji 
machine’s  production. 


Aut 


It  produces  plates  of  lighter  weight  the 

It  eliminates  the  plate  variation  wl  s  in 
hand  operation.  It  therefore  stani  les  ( 
automatically,  a  fixed  and  dependal  te  o 

It  greatly  reduces  the  physical  effoi  olve 
the  operator  more  time  and  energy  ithe] 

It  insures  a  maximun  number  of  castfmat 
from  a  good  mat — because  the  main  a 
periods  of  time. 


It  is  very  easy  to  operate.  The  opjr  sii 
a  button.  The  machine  does  thelautc 
minute.  It  has  no  other  speed. 


It  makes  it  possible  to  schedule,  Ateb 
plates  which  can  be  produced  inafftler 


acilitates  running  late  news,  shm  thi 
3resses,  and  makes  for  earlier  finil  in  i 


Think  of  what  a  dependalme< 
a  minute  a  mat  woulman 


Automatic  Autoplate 
Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  The  Gositing 
Scott  &  Go.,  The  Duplex Ipng  1 
ourselves. 


Ready  for  the  insertion  of  a  matrix.  Note  the  electrical 
control  buttons  (above  the  vertical  core)  by  which  the 
machine  is  started  and  stopped.  Above  and  to  the  left 
of  these  buttons  is  shown  a  handle  with  which  the  oper¬ 
ator  can  start  or  stop  the  inflow  of  molten  metal. 


Wood  Newspaper  ®hii 

501  Fifth  Afie,] 


J  V. 
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CERTIFIED  PROFESSIONALISM 

The  first  important  idea  that  the  new  year  ushers 
in  for  newspaperdom  is  the  proposal  made  by 
M.  V.  Atwood,  associate  editor  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  that  an  American  Institute  of  Journalism 
be  formed. 

It  was  appropriately  put  forth  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism 
at  Boston,  attended  by  some  70  professors  represent- 
iuR  nearly  all  of  the  important  schools  and  universities 
offering  journalism  courses. 

Mr.  .\twood  considered  the  prolonged  discussion 
in  the  association  of  the  need  for  more  definite  stand¬ 
ards  of  qualification  for  the  practice  of  journalism, 
and  joined  with  those  who  oppose  any  form  of  state 
licensing  or  control.  The  British  Institute  of 
Journalist's  plan  he  thought  inappropriate  for  this 
country,  but  advanced  the  i)lan  of  an  American  insti¬ 
tute,  not  of  journalists,  but  of  journalism,  to  1)e 
composed  of  practicing  newspaper  men  and  women, 
over  21  years  of  age,  of  good  character  and  engaged 
in  the  preparation  and  editing  of  matter,  including 
drawings  and  pictures,  to  appear  in  non-advertising 
columns  of  the  press. 

Its  sole  purpose,  he  said,  would  be  to  “raise  journal¬ 
ism  standards  and  increase  its  sense  of  social  respon¬ 
sibility  by  examining  into  and  certifying  the  fitness 
and  capability  of  newspaper  workers.”  Mr.  .\twood 
proposed  that  there  l)e  three  grades  of  members, 
classed  as  editors,  their  writing  or  pictorial  assistants 
and  the  writers  and  reporters.  Those  now  practicing 
journalism,  if  endorsed  by  employers,  would  be  eligi¬ 
ble,  on  payment  of  annual  dues  from  $2..''0  to  $10, 
and  would  receive  a  certificate  and  pocket  card.  After 
the  organization  date  examination  by  an  elected  ex¬ 
amination  board  would  be  required  of  persons  seeking 
membership. 

The  details  of  the  plan  are  published  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  but  it  all  comes  down  to  an  organization 
which  would  have  power  to  examine  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  three  types  of  workers  to  do  creditable 
work,  certify  them  and  have  loose  control  over  their 
ethical  conduct. 

The  idea  is  simple  and,  as  it  is  directly  in  control 
of  newspaperdom,  seems  safe  and  will  satisfy  the 
undoubted  desire  of  many  for  a  means  to  establish  a 
newspaper  profession.  The  idea  is  strong  in  Illinois 
where  the  Illinois  State  Press  Association  and  the 
journalism  department  of  the  state  university  have 
worked  out  a  scheme  of  certifying  professionalism, 
having  issued  some  1,000  certificates  which  may  be 
framed  and  hung  on  the  wall.  Some  of  Mr.  Atwood’s 
ideas  are  now  in  force  there,  and  inasmuch  as  those 
in  control  of  the  Illinois  system  seem  fully  alive  to 
the  perils  of  even  remote  state  control,  objections 
originally  raised  to  it  have  been  modified. 

Offsetting  the  insistent  demand  for  professionalism, 
is  the  view  of  many  newspaper  men  who  continue  to 
feel  that  the  work  is  more  in  nature  of  an  art  than 
a  profession.  Others  reject  the  idea  of  certification 
because  of  fears  that  it  might  lead  to  unjust  dis¬ 
crimination.  or  fall  into  the  hands  of  designing  per¬ 
sons  or  institutions  to  limit  or  supervise  the  free 
press. 

Mr.  Atwood,  Prof.  Lawrence  W.  Murphy,  of  the 
Illinois  State  University  and  others  who  have  urged 
professional  certification,  with  good  arguments  and 
high  motives,  are  to  be  commended  for  their  courage, 
for  the  opposition  is  strong.  Some  of  it  springs 
from  fear  that  organization  may  lead  to  unionization 
on  trade  lines,  with  trade  union  affiliation.  However, 
one  such  union  exists  at  Scranton.  Pa.,  and  is  both 
honored  and  encouraged  by  the  local  publishers,  and 
has  given  satisfactory  results  for  more  than  20  years. 

The  first  essential  in  safe  and  effective  journalism, 
of  cour.se,  is  the  complete  freedom  of  editorial  forces. 
An>-thing  seeming  to  trespass  upon  that  sacred  pre¬ 
serve  is  a  red  flag.  For  many  years  editors  debated 
whether  they  could  form  a  national  body,  with  by¬ 
laws  and  regular  conventions.  The  idea  was  bitterly 
opposed,  hut  finally  came  into  being.  It  has  gi\'en 
us  a  written  code  of  ethics,  for  the  first  time,  and 
its  annual  meetings  are  an  inspiration  to  the  craft. 

The  newspaper  business  did  not  blow  up.  as  enemies 
of  the  plan  predicted,  hut  is  vastly  better  by  reason 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

EniTOR  &  Publisher  has  opposed  certification  of 
professional  journalism  on  the  ground  that,  when 
operated  even  remotely  under  the  auspices  of  a  state, 
it  might  fall  under  political  control;  also  because  we 
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Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  lay  hold  on 
eternal  life,  whereunto  thou  art  also  called,  and 
hast  professed  a  good  profession  before  many 
witnesses. 

Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that 
they  he  not  high-minded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain 
riches,  hut  in  the  living  God,  who  giveth  us 
richlv  all  things  to  enjoy. — 1.  Timothy,  VI; 
12,  17. 


have  lielieved  the  art  higher  than  the  profession; 
finally  because  it  is  inherent  in  our  journalism  that 
any  man  with  a  public  message  or  mission  should 
he  free  to  set  up  a  press  and  fire  away  in  the  land 
of  the  free.  This  liberty  is  fundamental  and  we 
cling  to  it  as  the  strongest  pillar  of  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions.  We  are  now  tempted  to  believe  that  a 
method,  perhaps  the  one  Mr.  Atwood  is  suggesting, 
may  he  found  which  would  yield  the  result  many 
craftsmen  desire,  without  violating  first  principles  or 
risk’ing  journalism’s  most  precious  asset.  The  matter 
calls  for  thorough  discussion  from  all  sides. 


-Veil'  Year  resolution  for  publishers:  Cut 
dozen  physical  zeaste,  espeeially  that  zvhich 
consumes  nezesprint  zedthout  purpose. 


FAREWELL  ABE  MARTIN 

EAST  of  all  can  we  afford  to  part  with  our 
clowns.  Especially  when  they  come  to  us  daily 
with  relief  from  life’s  pressures  such  as  that 
which  “Kin”  Hubbard  for  nearly  30  years  contrib¬ 
uted  to  a  constantly  increasing  audience.  Without 
Abe  Martin  and  the  two  unrelated  sallies  of  w’it  the 
days  to  come  will  not  be  the  same,  for  us  and  for 
millions. 

Kin  Hubbard’s  genius  was  the  real  thing.  It 
sprang  from  within,  was  not  borrowed  from  without. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  really  creative  comic  artists 
of  the  generation.  His  drollery  had  to  do  with  old- 
fashioned  rustic  Rube  life,  simon-pure  American 
humor  which  had  also  deeply  moved  the  fancy  of 
Artemus  Ward,  Mark  Twain,  Josh  Billings  and  Bill 
Nye.  With  those  names  Kin  Hubbard’s  fame  is  now 
joined  in  glory.  Owing  to  the  immensely  enlarged 
scope  of  newspaper  syndication  of  this  day  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Abe  Martin  became  better  and  more  widely 
known  than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

His  stuff  was  clean,  wholesome,  genuinely  funny, 
honestly  philosophical  and  remarkable  for  brevity. 
One  stroke  of  Kin  Hubbard’s  sketching  pen,  two  lines 
of  type,  might  possess  more  power  than  a  column  or 
a  page  required  by  less  able  humorists.  Years  ago 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  characterized  Kin’s  stuff  as 
“a  kind  of  comical  mixture  of  hoss-sense  and  no 
sen.se  at  all,"  and  while  we  liked  that  view,  we 
still  better  like  Will  Rogers’  appraisal ;  “Just  think, 
two  lines  a  day,  yet  he  expressed  more  original 
philosophy  in  ’em  than  all  the  rest  of  the  paper. 
What  a  kick  Twain  and  all  that  old  gang  will  get  out 
of  Kin.” 

Some  abstract  sense  was  required  for  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Alie  Martin.  Those  who  chuckle,  snort, 
smirk  or  giggle  at  slap-stick  or  punning  would  not 
get :  “.\nothcr  Indianny  bank  wuz  looted  yisterday, 
this  time  by  bandits.”  In  newspapers  that  circulate 
among  intelligent  people,  particularly  those  who  have 
an  appreciation  of  the  “folks”  of  the  native  Middle 
West.  Kin  Hubbard  provided  a  rich  portion.  He  imi¬ 
tated  no  one  and  no  one  has  dared  to  imitate  him. 


“Hut,"  says  the  defender  of  the  daily  four 
columns  of  tiijht-set  radio  program,  ‘‘it  is  nezes.” 
On  this  rule  the  detailed  programs  of  all  mozde 
hou.zes  and  other  shozvs  are  nezes,  and  should 
haz'c  free  daily  publication.  Most  of  the  radio 
program  is  simon  pure  advertising. 


A  LOOK  AHEAD 

RELIMINARY  calculations  for  the  1931  IX. 
TERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  OF  Editor  & 
Publisher  reveal  some  significant  workings  of  the 
commercial  currents  on  the  newspaper  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  Linage,  as  every  one  sadlv 
acknowledges,  will  total  about  14  per  cent  less  for 
1930  than  for  1929,  and  there  is  more  than  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  decrease  in  advertising  revenue  will 
be  nearly  20  per  cent.  Circulations,  the  figures  as  of 
December  31  disclose,  are  negligibly  lower  for  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  slightly  higher  for  the  evening  issues, 
and  sharply  off  for  the  Sunday  papers.  Advertising 
rates  for  the  morning  and  Sunday  papers  total  less 
than  they  did  a  year  ago,  and  the  evening  rate  is  only 
fractionally  higher. 

The  picture  is  not  one  of  alarm,  but  rather  one  for 
congratulation  that  newspapers  have  weathered  the 
bad  business  of  1930  with  so  little  comparative  dam¬ 
age.  The  linage  decline  has  been  largely  beyond 
their  control,  and  it  is  far  lower  in  proportion  than 
the  losses  suffered  by  other  major  industries.  The 
circulation  situation  has  been  controlled,  possibly 
over-controlled.  The  contrast  is  great  with  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  only  three  years  ago,  when  newspapers  were 
meeting  advertisers’  demands  for  circulation  in¬ 
creases  without  regard  to  expense,  until  the  adver- 
ti.sers  themselves  protested  against  the  abundance. 
The  past  year  has  seen  all  efforts  bent  on  economy, 
with  the  result  that  daily  circulations  have  been  held 
even  with  last  year’s  and  Sunday  circulations,  with¬ 
out  the  spur  of  vigorous  and  costly  promotion,  have  a 
nation-wide  decline  of  more  than  400,000  copies  per 
issue.  -Advertising  rates  of  newspapers  have  never 
risen  parallel  with  commodity  prices,  and  their  sta¬ 
tionary  position  of  the  past  year  is  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  reductions  in  retail  commodity  prices  in 
recent  months. 

The  situation  is  not  one  which  can  long  remain  in 
its  present  status.  The  nature  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  demands  progressive  expansion,  possibly  not 
to  the  extent  current  in  the  past  ten  years,  with  all 
profits  depending  upon  revenue  increases,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  parallel  with  the  growth  of  population.  Such 
a  growth  has  not  been  had  in  1930. 

Steps  to  achieve  this  circulation  growth  will  he 
undertaken  generally,  we  believe,  early  in  1931,  prob¬ 
ably  anticipating  the  vigorous  recovery  of  business 
by  several  months.  Advertising  rates  w’ill  probably 
not  be  advanced  to  cover  the  new  circulation  until  the 
present  depressed  tone  of  business  has  disappeared  in 
a  new  forward  movement.  Linage,  dependent  greatly 
upon  the  confidence  of  the  business  public,  can  be 
expected  to  drift,  with  many  anticipating  more  than  the 
seasonal  upturn  at  the  Easter  period  and  a  gradual 
recovery  from  then  on. 

The  Sunday  newspaper  looms  as  the  year’s  major 
problem  for  publishers.  It  has  been  the  largest  suf¬ 
ferer  both  in  circulation  and  advertising  losses,  and 
its  clinical  indications  point  to  the  need  for  important 
changes.  It  is  probably  the  fact  that  many  Sunday 
editions  do  not  serve  any  public  necessity  and  cannot 
meet  the  competition  of  those  equipped  to  do  the  bet¬ 
ter  job.  It  is  also  probable  that  many  of  the  latter 
are  keeping  their  eyes  on  the  beaten  tracks  of  the 
past  quarter  century,  rather  than  on  the  light  ahead, 
and  that  their  product  is  not  keyed  to  present  desires 
of  readers  and  advertisers.  Certain  it  is  that  few 
Sunday  papers  in  the  United  States  made  a  profit 
for  their  publishers  in  1930,  and  that  many  of  them 
cut  deeply  into  the  reduced  profits  of  the  daily  papers. 
The  Sunday  problem  demands  analysis  and  action. 

Other  industries  upon  which  the  newspaper  depends 
for  heavy  linage  commitments  are  in  not  dissimilar 
prcrlicaments.  They  have  lost  ground  in  1930  to  the 
extent  that  a  vacuum  exists  in  their  markets.  The 
filling  of  this  vacuum  will  be  undertaken  very  shortly, 
and  beyond  question  newspaper  advertising  will  again 
be  summoned  to  duty.  In  that  process  will  liegin  the 
gradually,  at  first  imperceptible,  upward  move  of 
trade,  with  unemployment  relieved,  buying  power  in¬ 
creased,  and  a  steady  movement  to  make  up  the  time 
and  the  progress  lost  in  the  past  14  months.  The 
trend  of  newspaper  linage  will  be  one  of  the  first 
evidences  of  the  change,  and  upon  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  and  advertising  staffs  will  rest  more  than  the 
usual  responsibility  of  bringing  back  confidence  by 
demonstrating  their  own  grasp  of  the  day’s  events. 
More  than  ever,  1931  will  reward  sane  optimism. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


US.  SENATOR  ARTHUR  H. 

•  VANDENBERG,  publisher  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  and  Mrs. 
Vandenberp,  have  announced  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  their  daughter,  Barbara,  to  John 
Knight,  of  Grand  Rapids. 

E.  Robert  Stevenson,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Watcrbury  (Conn.)  American  and 
Republican  addressed  the  Second  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  Sunday  Noon  club  re¬ 
cently. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  last  week  was  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  the  Lucas  County 
Children's  home  by  the  county  commis¬ 
sioners. 

Paul  B.  Williams,  editor  of  the  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  will  address  the 
\Vaterville  (N.Y.)  Exchange  Club  Jan. 
8. 

Edward  J.  Stackpole,  owner  and 
editor-in-chief,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
dedication  of  a  town  hall  in  Dauphin,  a 
nearby  suburb,  recently.  Bion  C.  Wel¬ 
ker,  managing  editor  of  the  Telegraph, 
is  a  resident  of  Dauphin,  where  he  is 
president  of  the  school  board. 

Lt.  Col.  Oldham  Paisley,  managing 
editor,  Marion  (Ill.)  Daily  Republican, 
finished  a  special  course  of  instruction  of 
Reserve  Officers  at  the  War  College  at 
Washington  on  Dec.  23.  In  company 
with  Mrs.  Paisley  and  their  daughter, 
Betty  Jane,  Lt.  Col.  Paisley  made  a  holi¬ 
day  visit  to  New  York  before  returning 
home. 

John  P.  Gallagher,  editor  of  the  ITil- 
liamsburg  (la.)  Journal  Tribune,  recent¬ 
ly  elected  to  the  Iowa  state  legislature, 
was  a  holiday  visitor  in  Chicago.  He 
visited  eight  nephews  and  three  nieces, 
now  all  grown,  whom  he  gave  a  home 
and  education  when  their  mother  died. 

William  H.  Smith,  long  time  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Seacard  (Neb.) 
Indepcndcnt-Deniocrat,  weekly,  has  been 
apiKiinted  state  tax  commissioner  of  Ne¬ 
braska  for  the  next  two  years  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Charles  W.  Bryan. 

Jess  E.  Long,  formerly  editor  and 
manager  of  the  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily 
Sews,  is  spending  the  winter  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

r  J.  LEWINSKI,  director  of  promo- 
tion  and  advertising  service  of  the 
Chicago^  Herald  &  Examiner  was  a  New 
York  visitor  this  week. 

Mrs.  Maude  DeVerse  Newton,  man¬ 
ager  of_  the  advertising  department  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  at  Kansas 
City,  has  been  appointed  president  of  the 
.\dvertising  Club  of  Kansas  City,  filling 
a  vacancy  left  by  the  resignation  of  K.  B. 
Hastings. 

C.  P.  Scates,  former  general  manager 
of  the  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Press  lias 
taken  over  the  management  of  the  Fox 
theatre,  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho,  succeeding 
William  Woolfall,  who  has  been  trans- 
lerred  to  Colorado.  Mr.  Scates  has  just 
disposed  of  his  interests  in  the  Bremer¬ 
ton  Press. 

L.  R.  Benson,  national  advertising 
Rpresentative  on  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Daily  Capital,  has  become  a  local  sales 
representative  for  WIBW,  the  Capi)er 
Publications’  station  of  Topeka. 

Dick  McKee,  who  has  been  with  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  for  the  past  four  years,  has 
joined  the  Lane  .Advertising  .Agenev  of 
Kan.sas  City,  Mo. 

Dscar  .A.  Joncas,  formerly  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  I.Tndependent ,  French 
language  daily  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Ketv 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  and  Mer¬ 
cury. 

Daniel  ALacGill,  for  12  years  a  mem- 
^r  of  the  advertising  staff'  of  the  Utica 
I'A;)  Daily  duress,  has  joined  the  ad- 
wtising  staff  of  the  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch.  He  recently  resigned  from  the 
Press  _  to  become  advertising  and  mer- 
^ndising  manager  of  the  local  Scars. 
Roebuck  &  Co.  store. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

pOLONEL  C.  J.  SMITH,  managing 
editor,  Allentoum  (Pa.)  Morning  Call, 
was  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the 
anniversary  celebration  held  by  Battery 
D  at  Easton,  Pa. 

Charles  Hughes,  chief  of  the  Bristol 
County  offices  of  the  Prcnddcncc  (R.I.) 
Journal,  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation  in  Cuba. 

Thomas  J.  McCabe  of  the  sporting  de¬ 
partment,  Boston  Herald,  has  been  named 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Eastern  .Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Football  Officials,  for  the  Boston  district. 

Covel  W.  Lucas,  assistant  city  editor. 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press  for  two 
years,  has  resigned  to  become  managing 
editor  of  the  Emmet  County  Graphic  at 
Harbor  Springs,  Mich.,  a  weekly. 
Lucas  assumes  his  new  post  Jan.  12.  No 
successor  to  Lucas  has  been  named  at 
Pontiac. 

-Arthur  Ellsworth,  for  the  past  two 
years  assistant  sports  editor  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  has  resigned  and 
is  now  in  New  Y'ork. 

William  C.  Stewart,  telegraph  editor, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  has 
been  shifted  to  rewrite-copy  desk  on 
Birmingham  Post. 

.A.  H.  Hudson,  formerly  of  the  l.in- 
coln  Nebraska  State-Journal,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Birmingham  Post. 

G.  C.  Wright  and  C.  E.  Penn  have 
become  associate  editors  of  the  Leesburg 
(O.)  Citiccn. 

James  S.  Beale  recently  joined  the 
Birmingham  Post  staff  as  city  hall  re¬ 
porter. 

Dan  Delaney,  former  city  editor, 
Oklahoma  City  A^ews,  now  on  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Po.d  desk,  subbed  for  John 
Putman,  Post  sports  editor,  while  Put¬ 
man  accompanied  .Alabama’s  Crimson 
Tide  to  Pasadena,  Cal.,  for  the  Tourna¬ 
ment  of  Roses  game  New  A’ear’s  Day. 

Frederick  Foster,  of  the  Evan.<r;'ille 
(Ind.)  Courier  editorial  staff,  and  Mrs. 
Foster,  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Frances  Quteen. 

Philip  B.  Ronayne,  veteran  Citv  Hall 
reporter,  IVorccster  (Mass.)  Ervning 
Gazette,  is  ill  at  his  home. 

Russell  C.  Landstrom,  Grand  Rapids 
( Mich.)  Herald  special  writer  and 
former  city  editor,  posed  for  five  days 
as  a  penniless  transient  in  Grand  Rapids 
in  order  to  determine  the  manner  in 
which  the  city’s  various  welfare  agencies 
function. 

.Albert  R.  Johnson  of  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  bureau  of  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Pawtucket  (R.I.)  bureau,  to  take  the 
place  of  Joseph  Kelley,  who  has  been 
made  head  of  the  Journal’s  Woonsocket 
bureau. 

Chester  W.  Walker,  Upton  Mass., 
newspaper  man,  and  former  correspon¬ 


dent  for  the  Milford  (\liisf,.)  Daily 
.AVre.r.  is  compiling  a  history  of  athletic 
events  at  Bates  college  during  the  past 
50  years  for  the  Bates  College  Club. 

Bert  McGrane,  sports  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Tribune,  recently 
wrote  a  series  of  stories  about  Iowa 
athletes  of  twenty  years  ago. 

Daniel  Nelson  Pickering,  feature  edi¬ 
tor,  IVorccster  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette. 
was  recently  presented  a  past  master’s 
jewel  on  his  retirement  as  worshipful 
master  of  Athelstan  lodge,  A.  F.  &  .A. 
M.,  of  Worcester. 

Miss  Mary  Cluney  has  joined  the 
Utica  (N.A’.)  Observer-Dispatch  as  a 
reporter. 

Mrs.  Walter  B.  Warren,  West  New¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  has  announced  ' the  engage¬ 
ment  of  her  daughter,  Eleanor,  to  A'in- 
cent  S.  Jones,  night  city  editor  of  the 
Utica  (N.A’.)  Daily  Press. 

John  .S.  Ormsby,  city  editor  of  the 
Niagara  Palls  (N.V.)  Gazette,  has  been 
reappointed  a  member  of  the  park  com¬ 
mission  of  that  city. 

Hcber  Smith,  formerly  with  the  Aber¬ 
deen  (Wash.)  World  and  later  police 
reporter  for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has 
Iwen  placed  as  Upper  Snake  River  \'al- 
ley  correspondent  for  the  Tribune  at 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

Angus  Green,  reporter,  Buffalo  Times. 
has  resigned  to  return  to  his  home  in 
Culpepper,  Va. 

(Continued  on  the  next  page) 


START  THE  YEAR  WITH 

II-4JI  FISHER'S  .tOE  PALOOKA 

a  .strip  for  the  sport  page. 

ALBERT  PAYSON  TERIIl  \E“S 
TALES  OF  REAL  DOGS. 

Once  a  week,  with  art. 

CLARE  l)WI(;(;iNS'S  GOLDEIS  DAYS. 

Daily  three-eoliiinn  sentimental  eartoon. 

\^  II.L  ROGERS  S  DAILY  DISPATCH 

anil  weekly  article. 

}  (>(  C.dXT  GO  WROAG  O.V  McNAl  GHT  LEATl  RES! 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  \'.  McNitt  times  building  Tiiarles  V.  McAdam 

Presidfiit  new  YORK,  N.  Y.  cneral  Manager 


T5^.LY  SMITH  of  Clanton,  Ala.,  for 
-L*  a  year  the  youngest  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  in  Alabama,  and  one  of  the  youngest 
in  the  South, 
just  18,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Chil¬ 
ton  County  News 
and  the  Rock- 
ford  Chronicle, 
key  newspapers 
in  two  central 
Alabama  c  o  u  n  - 
ties. 

He  began  h  i  s 
newspaper  work 
on  the  Chilton 
County  News  in 
1927  while  still  in 
high  school.  On 
completion  of  his  studies  J.  B.  .Atkinson, 
who  owned  the  paper  made  him  editor. 
Later  they  purchased  the  Rockford 
Chronicle,  the  only  newspaper  in  Coosa 
County,  .Alabama. 

.At  the  last'  meeting  of  the  .Alabama 
Press  .Association  the  Chilton  County 
News  was  adjudged  the  third  best  weekly 
newspaper  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Smith  took  over  the  duties  of  pub¬ 
lishing  both  papers  Dec.  1. 


Billy  Smith 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Dean  of  Worlir^# 
Statesinien  ^ieoK 
ll€M*ovory  ill  IflCtl 


WHAT  the  year  1931  has  in  store 
for  mankind  as  seen  by  the  Dean 
of  the  Worid’s  Statesmen  makes  a 
smashing  news  story  for  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  New  Year,  and  we  are 
happy  to  announce  that  Mr.  David 
Lioyd  George  — 
and  who  has  a 
better  claim  to 
the  title  of  Dean 
of  the  World’s 
Statesmen  —  has 
cabled  us  an  ex- 
elusive  New 
Year  forecast 
for  world  wide 
publication  to¬ 
morrow. 


Lloyd  GEORGE  sees  America  tak¬ 
ing  the  lead — possibly  before  next 
Christmas  —  in  the  beginning  of  the 
world’s  recovery  from  the  present  de¬ 
pression.  Meanwhile,  he  sees  credit 
partially  paralyzed  by  the  talk  of  war 
that  poisons  trade  —  for  as  far  as 
trade  and  finance  are  concerned,  the 
fear  of  war  is  almost  as  bad  as  war 
itself. 


WITH  the  publication  of  Lloyd 
George’s  New  Year’s  article.  The 
Statesman  Series  starts  its  third  year 
of  making  newspaper  history.  .  .  . 
Newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada,  South  America  and 
Europe  have  found  that  these  cabled 
news  features  sell  newspapers.  .  .  . 
Coming  once  a  week  from  great  inter¬ 
national  leaders,  they  insure  to  sub¬ 
scribing  newspapers  fifty-two  smash 
news  stories  a  year  .  .  .  stories  fre¬ 
quently  of  international  importance 
.  .  .  always  of  timely  interest.  .  .  . 


Regular  contributors  are  Lloyd 
George,  the  last  of  the  “Big  Three’’ 
of  Versailles,  war  premier  of  Great 
Britain,  the  man  who  now  holds  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  British  Par¬ 
liament  as  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party;  Edouard  Herriot,  twice  pre¬ 
mier  of  France  and  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  writers  and  personalities  in 
French  politics;  and  Dr,  Wilhelm 
Marx,  the  far-sighted  statesman  who 
stabilized  his  country  through  the 
Dawes  Plan,  and  who  twice  has  been 
I  chancellor  of  Germany.  Also,  other 
j  key  men  in  international  situations 
I  will  interpret  important  events  in 
I  which  they  play  leading  parts. 


These  are  names  that  make  news. 

.  .  .  These  are  names  that  are  news. 
.  .  .  These  are  names  that  put  this 
original  Statesmen  Series  foremost  in 
international  news  service.  .  .  . 


For  terms,  wire  now  to — 


United  Feature  Syndicate 

Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service 

Monte  F.  Bourjaily  Maximilian  Elarr.  Jr. 

General  Manaoer  V xce-Prendrnt 

63  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

EstMished  by  Allan  Forman  in  1884 _ 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO^INC, 
PROPRIETORS 

Office  of  Publication  and  General  Offices: 
Snite  1700 — Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL 
Marlen  EL  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 
Editor;  Robert  S.M.ann,  Associate  Editor; 
John  W,  Perry,  Feature  Editor. 

EXECUTIVE 

James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  EL  Pew,  Treasurer;  C  B. 
Groomet,  Secretary  and  Business  Msas- 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr,,  Promotion 
Manager;  G.  H.  Strate,  Circulation  Man- 
ager;  S.  L,  Dare,  Classified  Manager. 
London,  England,  ofTice:  Walter  House, 
418/22  Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  World’s  Press  News,  Lad> 
gate  House,  110  Fleet  Street,  E.  C.  4. 
Paris,  France,  office:  76  rue  des  Petits 
Champs,  Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris 
ELlitor:  George  Langelaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
Enghien-les-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office:  Suite  1716,  London 
Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  360 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Eidwin  Johi^ 
son  Correspondent;  and  Otto  L.  Brnna, 
W estem  Advertising  Representative. 
Pacific  Coast  Representatives:  R.  J.  Bid- 
well  &  Co,,  742  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Times  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles;  and 

Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Washington, _ 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January — 

“A.N.PA.”  service  numbers  last  two  Sat¬ 
urdays  in  April — 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July — 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  in  March  ai.d  September — 
Newspaper  rates  and  circulations  in 
January  and  July — 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  newspaper  markets  third  Saturday 
in  November — 

Size  of  type  page  9  z  12  inches — 168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page — 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field— 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75e 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  at 
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The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate 
maker  card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week, 
earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis 
as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per 
page;  $95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
lime;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  timet 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance  United  States  and  Island  Posses¬ 
sions  $4  per  year;  Canada  $4.50;  For¬ 
eign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bnrean  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C."  clr- 
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H.  C.  Ellison,  staff  artist  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  for  the  last  two  years,  left 
last  week  for  Universal  City,  Cal.,  to 
draw  animated  cartoons  for  Univer.sal 
Pictures. 

Lyle  Pettys,  Niagara  Falls  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Buffalo  Times,  has  returned 
to  his  home  in  the  former  city  to  re¬ 
cover  from  the  effects  of  an  automobile 
accident  in  which  he  received  injuries 
which  confined  him  in  a  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
hospital  for  more  than  a  month. 

Ciirard  Bond  has  left  the  Port  Clin¬ 
ton  (().)  Proyressive  Times  to  take 
charge  of  a  weekly  jiaper  in  Steubenville, 
O.,  which  he  has  just  acquired.  The 
Times  is  published  by  Ohio  News,  Inc. 

Arthur  M.  Smith  memlier  of  the  staff 
of  the  Detroit  News  and  a  special  writer 
for  the  North  American  Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance  is  a  visitor  in  I,os  Angeles.  He  is 
gathering  material  for  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  California  Bar  Association. 

Carlos  Fallon,  former  student  of  Tu- 
lane  University  and  .son  of  Diego  Jose 
Fallon,  consul  general  to  New  (Orleans, 
l.a.,  from  Colombia,  is  working  part 
time  on  the  city  staff  of  the  Nezv 
Orleans  (La.)  Morning  Tribune. 

Wellington  E.  Jones,  railroad  and 
sports  editor  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph,  was  ill  on  Christmas  and  at 
his  home  in  Penbrook  enjoyed  a  Christ¬ 
mas  carol  written  in  his  honor.  The 
carollers  were  from  the  Fifth  Street 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Capt.  John  N.  Naylor,  oil  editor. 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  is 
confined  to  his  home  because  of  illness. 

Eddie  Williamson,  former  make-up 
man  on  the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner, 
is  now  assistant  news  editor  for  the 
Nett’  Orleans  (I.a.)  Times-Picayune. 

Miss  Melba  Prince,  society  editor, 
San  Fernando  (Cal.)  Sun,  left  last 
week  for  Seattle  when  she  will  go  to 
■Ma.ska  to  join  a  newspaper  at  Fair¬ 
banks. 

Fred  Digby,  sports  editor.  New  Or¬ 
leans  (I-a.)  Item-Tribune,  is  covering 
the  New  Years’  Rose  Bowl  football 
game  for  his  paper. 

Jack  Jarrell,  who  joined  the  Topeka 
Daily  Capital,  last  fall  after  serving 
with  the  State  Journal  of  the  same 
citv,  has  returned  to  the  Journal  to  be¬ 
come  religious  editor. 

Ralph  Millett,  political  editor  of 
Memphis  (Tcnn.)  Press-Seimitar,  has 
returned  to  work.  Millett  underwent 
a  major  operation  two  months  ago. 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Bailey,  formerly 
of  the  advertising  department,  Nezv 
Orleans  (I-a.)  Item-Tribune,  after 
several  months  as  a  cub  reporter  has 
joined  the  general  city  staff  of  the 
Morning  Tribune. 

Gil  A.  Cowan  of  the  North  Holly¬ 
wood  (Cal.)  Press  is  back  from  Fresno, 
Cal.,  where  he  attended  the  Alpha  Phi 
Gamma  honorary  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity’s  western  conference. 

Harry  Williams,  who  conducts  a  col¬ 
umn,  “Old  Cattle  Trails  of  Texas,’’  in 
the  San  Antonio  Light,  was  tendered  a 
dinner  by  a  group  of  San  Antonio 
friends,  Dec.  18. 

Hazel  Manley,  L’nion  City,  Tenn., 
correspondent  for  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar,  is  the  author  of  “World 
I-eaders,’’  just  published  by  the  Gorham 
Press,  Boston.  It  includes  interviews 
with  prominent  men. 

Henry  C.  Lapidus,  former  associate 
editor  of  the  li’ildzvood  (N.J.)  Leader, 
is  now’  editor  of  the  Ocean  City  (N.J.) 
Press.  The  Leader  and  Press  are  both 
owned  by  Henry  H.  Ottens  and  are 
weekly  publications. 

Mary  V’ork,  former  feature  writer  for 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Ez'ening  Appeal,  will 
return  to  Memphis  Jan.  10  to  open  a 
publicity  and  advertising  office.  Since 
her  departure  from  Memphis  two  "years 
ago  Miss  York  has  served  as  feature 
writer  on  the  Milzvaukce  Sentinel  and 
Chicago  papers. 


Eldon  F.  Roark,  Jr.,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar  feature  writer  and  re¬ 
write  man,  has  taken  over  the  paper’s 
“Dr.  B.  U.  L.  Conner”  column.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  John  Eisert,  who  died  recently. 

(jeorge  Bugbec,  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar, 
has  returned  to  his  desk  after  a  brief 
illness. 

W.  H.  -Adler,  editorial  writer  for  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  is  re- 
pf)rtfd  steadily  improving  in  health.  He 
has  been  confined  to  his  liome  10  weeks. 

Carlton  W.  Giddinge,  city  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Nezvs,  and 
Mrs.  (jiddinge  are  jiarents  of  a  son  born 
Dec.  20. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

OHN  B.  MILLEK.  associated  with 

the  Allied  .Arts  Publishing  company 
for  the  last  eight  years,  has  joined  the 
Madison,  Wis.,  bureau  of  United  Press 
and  will  assist  in  covering  the  1931  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature. 

Harry  R.  Flory,  International  News 
Service  bureau  manager  in  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  will  address  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Wooster,  O.,  Jan.  13.  Mr.  Flory,  who 
with  Mrs.  Flory  and  their  children  are 
spending  a  vacation  in  the  United  States, 
will  return  to  his  post  in  London  late  in 
January. 

International  News  Service  Pittsburgh 
bureau  will  move  into  a  new  office  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  Jan.  4.  Carl  L.  Turner 
is  division  superintendent.  The  new 
offices  will  be  in  the  Jones  Building, 
530  Fourth  Avenue. 

Burl  A.  Ely,  Ohio  State  news  man¬ 
ager  for  International  News  Service, 
Columbus,  will  be  the  speaker  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Press  Club  at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  Delaware,  O.,  Jan.  8. 

John  Lloyd,  manager  of  the  Mexico 
City  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  has 
gone  to  the  United  States  for  a  month’s 
vacation  to  be  spent  in  Dayton,  O.,  and 
New  York. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

OHN  C.  HARDINC;,  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  both  the  Chicago  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  No.  16  and  the  Illinois  State 
Federation  of  I^bor,  retires  Jan.  1  from 
active  service  in  the  “ad  room’’  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  under  the  News  em¬ 
ployes  retirement  plan.  Mr.  Harding  is 
72  years  old  and  has  been  in  the  printing 
trade  58  years. 

Boston  Typographical  Union  No.  13 
will  take  a  referendum  vote  Jan.  7,  on 
the  question  of  a  special  assessment  of 
one  per  cent  to  be  levied  otj  all  members 
working,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an 
“out-of-work”  fund  for  less  fortunate 
members. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Francis  K.  CARNEV,  news  editor, 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  to  Miss 
Adelaide  M.  Baumgardner,  Ihica,  re¬ 
cently,  in  St.  John’s  rectory,  Utica. 

M  iss  Mina  C.  Paquette,  of  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  (Mich.)  Times,  to  Wm.  L. 
Hockstad  of  the  Lansing  Capital  News, 
Nov.  29. 

Lester  C.  Getzloe,  assistant  professor 
of  journalism,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  to  Miss  Margaret  Work 
Stribling,  a  former  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  at  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  re¬ 
cently. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

HARLES  McCAFFREE  pf  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.,  has  been  appointed  sec¬ 
retary  to  Governor-Elect  Warren  E. 
Green  of  South  Dakota.  The  new  sec¬ 
retary  is  now  field  secretary  of  the  South 
Dakota  Press  Association. 

Harry  C.  Knight,  president  of  the 
Southern  New  England  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany,  was  elected  president  of  the  New 
England  Council  at  its  recent  annual 
business  meeting. 

Four  newspaper  publishers  in  Dawes 
county.  Neb.,  have  organized  the  Dawes 
County  Press  Association.  Con  Linde- 
man  of  Crawford  is  president  and  C.  H. 
Pollard  of  Chadron,  secretary.  Other 
members  of  the  organization  are  George 


C.  Snow  of  Chadron  and  Karl  L.  Spence 
of  Crawford. 

At  Christmas  time  tlie  Crosscup- 
PiSHON  Post,  .American  Legion.  Boston, 
composed  of  newspaper  and  advertising 
men,  distributed  more  than  .500  baskets  of 
f<x>d  to  needy  families,  also  740  dolls  and 
l.tXH)  toys  to  the  children. 

Newspaper  Men’s  Club  ok  Memphis 
celebrated  tlie  coming  of  the  New  Year 
with  a  parly  in  the  clubrooms,  on  top  the 
Medical  .Art  building,  the  night  of  Dec 
31. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

VAN  DELL  C.  CLINE,  publisher  of 
the  Elk  City  (Okla.)  Daily  AVwj,  has 
sold  his  interest  in  the  newspaper  to  Joe 
W.  McBride,  Clinton,  Okla.  Cline  is 
now  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Hunting- 
ton  (Ind.)  Herald  and  Press. 

Gueda  .‘i brings  (Kan.)  Nezvs  has  been 
purchased  by  C.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  .A1  A’an  Dahl  of  Salem 
have  bought  the  .Mill  City  (Ore.)  Logue 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Lake.  The 
Van  Dahls  formerly  owned  the  Baker 
(Ore.)  Herald,  the  Refniblic  (Wash.) 
Nezvs-Miner  and  paper  in  North  Dakota. 

Leslie  McClure,  formerly  with  the  St. 
Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily  Times,  has  disposed 
of  his  interests  in  the  Hampton  County 
Record  published  at  Hampton,  la.  He 
operated  this  paper  in  partnership  with 
Donald  Lawson. 

U'aynctown  (Ind.)  Dispatch,  a  weekly, 
has  been  sold  by  Joe  S.  Cooper  of  (Iraw- 
fordsville  to  W.  F.  Rutter  of  Cynthiana. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

"DOSTON  Traz’eler  special  12-page 
“  rotogravure  section  of  Christmas 
carols,  and  illustrations  last  week. 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Ez'cning  Star  14-page 
Christmas  greeting  section,  Dec.  24  run¬ 
ning  nearly  80  per  cent  display  adver¬ 
tising. 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Morning  Republi¬ 
can  and  IVaterbury  Ez'cning  .American 
closed  the  year  Wednesday,  Dec.  31,  by 
publishing  a  special  “Confidence  in  the 
Future”  edition. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  printed 
two  of  its  annual  special  editions  Dec. 
27  and  28.  The  Sunday  Herald,  Dec. 
28.  included  a  20-page  review  of  business 
and  finance  for  19.5().  Saturday,  Dec.  27, 
the  Herald  published  its  annual  January 
pre- furniture  market  edition,  consisting 
of  eight  )iagcs.  Frank  M.  Sparks, 
eilitor  of  tlie  Herald,  wrote  and  edited 
the  market  etlition,  as  has  been  his  cus¬ 
tom  for  several  years. 


SCHOOLS 

'T'HIRTY-SIX  students  in  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  during  the  autumn  quarter  trans¬ 
ferred  from  27  other  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  to  take  journalism  at  Ohio  State, 
the  school  has  announced. 

A  course  in  retail  advertising  will  be 
added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  department 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Kansas,  it 
has  been  announced  by  L.  N.  Flint,  head 
of  the  department.  The  new  course,  with 
a  companion  course  in  direct  mail  adver¬ 
tising,  to  be  given  in  alternate  years,  was 
recently  authorized  by  the  faculty. 

High  school  journalists  of  Iowa  will 
gather  at  Iowa  City,  March  6  and  7  for 
the  annual  Iowa  High  School  Conference. 
The  two  day  session  will  be  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism,  cooperating  with 
the  extension  division. 

Nine  members  of  the  editorial  staffs  of 
University  of  Michigan  student  publica¬ 
tions  won  the  annual  scholarships  of  $100 
given  to  staff  members  who  maintain  a 
classroom  average  of  B  or  better  for  two 
years.  They  were :  William  R.  Orr,  Ann 
Arbor;  Mary  E.  Stewart,  Chesaning; 
Frank  E.  Cooper  and  George  E.  Spater, 
Detroit ;  Ebert  H.  Davis  and  Vennor 
Davis,  Grosse  Isle;  Morrie  .Alexander 
and  Paul  C.  Showers,  Grand  Rapids,  and 
Douglas  E.  Edwards,  Muskegon. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology', 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  now  offering  a  new 
course  in  journalism  with  Frederick  G. 
Fassett,  Jr.,  formerly  of  the  University 
of  Maine,  in  charge. 
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.  IT  ISN’T  WHAT  WE  THINK  NOR  WHAT  WE  SAY  THAT  ESTABLISHES  THE 


The  Courier-Express  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  has  12  High  Speed  Low  Designed  Units  and  3  Pairs  of  Folders 


good  reputation  of  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESSES  BUT  IT  IS  WHAT  OTHERS  THINK 


If  Your  Presses  Stumble,  Stutter . 

If  You’ve  a  Scrappy,  Brainy  Staff  of 
Editors,  Reporters,  Sellers  of  Space  .... 

A'Ioney  makes  the  mare  go.  The  difference  between  success  and  *  *  e  *  r  you’ve  a  scrappy,  brainy,  personable  staff  of  editors, 
failure  is  usually  a  foul  tip,  a  topped  ball,  a  smack  to  the  face  in-  reporters  and  sellers  of  space,  they -can’t -equal -or- lick  fast 
stead  of  a  sock  to  the  button.  The  difference  between  win  and  modern  competition,  if  your  presses,  stumble  and  stutter.  *  r  r  r 
lose,  profit  and  loss,  is  generally,  among  those  of  us  who  try,  a  With  GOSS  presses,  they’ll  go  get  scoops  and  print  scoops, 
hair’s  breadth.  Winners  can  analyze,  afterwards.  It’s  healthy.  They’ll  get  news  and  advertising  and  they’ll  put  it  on  the  street 
Losers,  or  publishers  in  the  doldrums,  analyze,  afterwards.  and  door  steps,  FIRST.  They’ll  print  and  deliver  a  news- 
ThaPs  healthy.  Failures,  losses  needn’t  be  chronic.  They  can  be  paper  that  will  put  profit,  p-r-o-f-i-t,  on  your  ledgers.  GOSS 
licked  even  as  complacent  or  fighting  opposition  can  be  licked.  presses  have  been  chosen  for  the  world’s  greatest  pressrooms. 

the  •  GOSS  •  PRINTING  •  PRESS  •  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factories:  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

new  YORK  OFFICE:  2  2  0  EAST  FORTY-SECOND  ST.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  7  07  CALL  BUILDING 
the  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY  OF  ENGLAND,  LTD.  r  »  »  LONDON 
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ALFRED  HOLMAN 

Veteran  Pacific  Coast  Newspaper 
Editor  Dies  at  73 

Alfred  Holman,  73,  veteran  Pacific 
•coast  newspa^r  editor,  died  recently  at 
Bolinas,  Mann  county.  Cal. 

Alfred  Holman  was  born  July  6, 
1837.  in  Yamhill  county,  Ore.  While  at¬ 
tending  the  Portland,  Ore.,  public  schools 
he  carried  a  delivery  route  for  the  Ore- 
and  in  that  way  came  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  late  Harvey  W.  Scott.,  editor, 
who  brought  him  to  the  news  and  editor¬ 
ial  rooms  in  1877,  where  he  served  until 
1888,  leaving  as  associate  editor  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  Seattle  Post-1  utelli- 
gencer  from  1888  to  1891. 

UiKjn  leaving  the  Post-Intelligencer. 
Mr.  Holman  went  to  San  Francisco  to 
become  editor  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
a  position  he  held  until  1898.  From  1898 
to  1901  he  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Sa»  Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury,  and  later 
of  the  Sacramento  Union.  In  1907  he 
assumed  the  editorship  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Argonaut,  a  weekly  publication  of 
widespread  recognition.  Between  his 
editorships  at  San  Jose  and  Sacramento, 
a  three-year  period,  1901-03,  he  returned 
to  the  Oregonian  as  associate  editor. 

In  1924  he  left  the  Argonaut  and  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  and 
later  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

J.  OLIN  HOWE 

Journalist  Drops  Dead  on  Way  Home 
for  Christmas  Reunion 

Joseph  Olin  Howe,  newspaper  man 
and  author,  of  New  York,  dropped  dead 
of  heart  disease  Dec.  24,  as  he  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  board  a  train  in  the  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York.  He  was  on 
his  way  to  spend  Christmas  at  his  former 
home  in  Norwich,  Conn. 

Mr.  Howe  was  l)orn  at  Norwich  55 
years  ago.  He  started  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Norwich  Bulletin.  From 
1899  he  represented  various  newspapers 
at  the  Connecticut  capital ;  among  others, 
the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  S firing- 
field  Refiublican.  From  1907  to  1915  he 
wrote  articles  on  political  and  economic 
developments  in  5>outhcrn  New  England 
for  the  Boston  Transcrifit  and  the  New 
York  Evening  Post. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Howe  was  Con¬ 
gressional  Secretary  at  Washington  for 
Representative  George  Lilley  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  He  organized  the  McKinley 
Association  of  Connecticut.  In  1910  he 
had  charge  of  the  manufacturers’  census 
in  that  State.  Latterly  he  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  Historical  Foundations, 
New  York. 

CHARLES  A.  KIRKLAND 

Charles  A.  Kirkland,  76,  well  known 
publisher  of  weekly  newspapers,  died  at 
his  home  in  Deep  River,  Conn.,  Dec.  29. 
In  1893  he  established  the  Lyme  Con¬ 
necticut  Eastern  News,  and  subsequently 
published  the  Clinton  (Conn.)  Shore 
Recorder,  Middletoum  (Conn.)  Tribune, 
Wayland  (N.Y.)  Register  and  the  Mill- 
bury  (Mass.)  Journal.  He  formerly 
served  as  postmaster  in  Deep  River,  and 
•was  employed  on  the  Deep  River  New 
Era. 

ISAAC  N.  NATKINS 

Isaac  N.  Natkins,  47,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  general  manager  and  auditor  of 
the  Jeunsh  Daily  Forward,  was  found 
dead  of  heart  disea.se  Dec.  26  in  his 
room  in  a  Cleveland,  O.,  hotel.  Mr. 
Natkins  was  making  a  survey  of  Jewish 
newspapers,  and  had  stopped  in  Cleve¬ 
land  to  inspect  the  local  plant  of  the 
Forward. 

EDITOR’S  MEMORY  HONORED 

A  picture  of  the  late  Capt.  Percival  A. 
Bachelder,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express,  was 
unveiled  Jan.  2  at  Past  Commanders’ 
Night  which  was  observed  by  Stephen  W. 
Manchester  Post,  American  Legion.  Cap¬ 
tain  Bachelder  was  a  World  War  veteran 
and  the  first  commander  of  the  post. 


LA  PRENSA  EDITOR  DIES 

Jose  Manuel  Elizaguierre,  editor-in- 
chief  of  La  Prensa,  Buenos  .\ires,  and 
with  that  iiaper  since  1894,  died  in  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires  Dec.  27  following  an  opera¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  articles  he  wrote  for 
the  newspaper  ha\e  l)een  collected  in 
book  form. 

NICHOLAS  DRAKE 

Nicholas  Drake,  33,  whose  “Newso” 
cartoon  has  been  printed  for  seven  years 
by  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
in  the  upper  left  corner  of  Page  One, 
died  Christmas  morning.  He  had  been 
an  invalid  since  he  was  six  years  old 
as  the  result  of  a  fall. 

©bituarg 

T  OHN  MacNAME^  55,  for  many 
J  years  connected  with  newspapers  in 
Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  died  Dec.  29  at  a 
hospital  in  Somers  Point,  N.  J.,  follow¬ 
ing  an  illness  that  forced  his  retirement 
from  active  work  several  weeks  ago. 

Howard  Chest™  Brown,  for  10  years 
an  advertising  solicitor  for  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News  and  Age-Herald,  died  at  a 
hospital  Dec.  21  following  an  operation. 
Mr.  Brown  went  to  the  News  from  the 
Birmingham  I-edger  in  1920  when  the 
News  absorbed  that  paper. 

Mrs.  Alanson  C.  Deuei.,  wife  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.) 
Gazette,  died  Dec.  27  in  her  home  in 
Lewiston  Heights,  N.  Y.,  after  an  illness 
of  several  weeks. 

George  E.  McGee,  54,  proofreader  for 
the  San  Antonio  Express,  died  suddenly 
at  his  home  in  San  Antonio  last  week. 

Francis  W.  Mahoney,  18,  truck 
driver  for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram-Gazette,  was  instantly  killed  Sun¬ 
day  morning  when  his  truck  skidded  in 
Southbridge,  Mass.  John  F.  Lawlor  of 
Worcester,  employed  in  the  circulation 
department  of  these  newspapers,  was  rid¬ 
ing  on  the  truck  but  escaped  unharmed. 

Mrs.  Michaei.  O’Reiu.y,  wife  of  the 
editor  of  the  Gaelic  American,  New 
York,  died  at  her  home  on  West  End 
Avenue,  New  York,  Dec.  26. 

Norman  E.  Shaw,  54,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  was  killed  in 
an  automobile  accident  near  Bellevue, 
O.,  Dec.  27.  Shaw',  who  resided  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Charles 
E.  Snyder,  editor  of  the  Daily  Drovers 
Journal,  Chicago.  He  was  a  former  state 
secretary  of  agriculture. 

W.  S.  (Barney)  Brown,  66,  for  30 
years  a  printer  with  the  Toledo  Blade, 
died  suddenly  in  his  home  in  Toledo 
Dec.  27.. 

Mrs.  Lula  Bates  Isler.  for  14  years 
secretary  to  J.  Walker  Hays  when  he 
was  business  manager  of  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  died  Dec. 
24  at  her  home  in  La  Feria,  Tex.,  where 
she  had  lived  for  the  past  six  years. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband  and  a 
son. 

Mrs.  Anita  Cothran,  28,  clerk  in  the 
business  office  of  the  Monroe  (Mich.) 
Evening  News,  was  killed  last  week  when 
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a  train  struck  her  automobile  as  she  and 
two  other  women  were  delivering  Christ¬ 
mas  packages. 

Hugh  VV'.  Lothrop,  45,  advertising 
manager,  El  Dorado  (Ark.)  Daily  Nezvs 
and  Evening  Times  and  clo.se  associate 
of  C.  E.  Palmer  in  management  of  the 
Palmer  group  of  Arkansas  newspapers, 
died  Dec.  22  after  an  illness  of  five 
weeks.  Mr.  Lothrop  was  an  advertis¬ 
ing  department  official  of  newspapers  at 
Fort  Smith  and  Texarkana,  Ark.,  before 
joining  Mr.  Palmer  in  El  Dorado  in 
1928. 

Sam  W.  Teagarden,  widely  known 
Montana  editor,  died  last  week  at  Lewis¬ 
ton.  He  was  born  in  Marengo,  la.,  in 
1862.  He  was  associated  with  Sam  D. 
Goza  of  Helena  in  a  newspaper  venture 
in  Leadville,  Col.,  during  the  gold  rush. 
He  started  the  first  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  English  at  Monterey,  Mexico, 
and  later  published  newspapers  at  Deer 
l-odge,  Drummond,  Philipsburg  and  Har- 
lowton.  Uixm  going  to  I^wiston,  Tea¬ 
garden  purchased  the  Daily  News  from 
George  Beasley  and  later  sold  it  to  Wal¬ 
ter  Seaman.  During  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  he  published  the  Denton  Re¬ 
corder.  Last  month  he  was  elected  to 
the  state  senate  and  during  his  entire 
life  was  active  in  Montana  politics. 

Marcellus  Halverson,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Albert  Lea  (Minn.) 
Enterprise  and  former  state  senator,  died 
recently  at  Sloan  Springs,  Ark.,  at  the 
age  of  76. 

Ronald  MacDonald,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  man  who  died  recently  in  his 
home  in  Los  Angeles,  was  buried  in 
Forest  I-awn  Memorial  Park,  Glendale. 
MacDonald  was  98  years  of  age.  He 
came  to  Ix)s  Angeles  25  years  ago. 

Alan  A.  Dale,  37,  for  12  years  an 
employe  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.) 
Times  circulation  department  died  at 
Glendale  Dec.  18,  of  pneumonia.  For 
the  past  two  years  he  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  service  division  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department. 

C.  G.  LeM ASTERS,  editor  of  the  Amity 


(Ore.)  Standard  for  a  number  of  years 
died  at  Orange  Cove,  Cal.,  Dec.  16.  ’ 

George  E.  Martus,  advertising  fore- 
man  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Obsen-er- 
Dispatch  and  alderman  of  the  Twelfth 
Ward  in  Utica,  died  suddenly  Monday  at 
his  home,  after  being  seized  with  a  stroke 
of  aiKjplcxy.  Mr.  Martus  went  to  work 
as  usual  Monday  morning. 

CHANGES  IN  WORCESTER 

Following  the  death  of  Capt.  Roland 
F.  Andrews,  editor  for  10  years  of  the 
liyrcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette,  George  F.  Booth,  the  pu^ 
lisher,  assumes  also  the  title  of  editor. 
Two  associate  editorships  have  l)een  cre¬ 
ated.  Joseph  C.  DeV\  olf,  who  has  been 
executive  editor,  also  Incomes  an  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  James  F.  Carroll,  who 
has  been  chief  editorial  writer  on  the 
Evening  Gazette,  becomes  associate 
editor  in  charge  of  the  editorial  pages 
of  f)oth  newspapers.  M.  H.  Williams 
continues  as  managing  editor  in  charge 
of  lx)th  papers. 

OBSERVE  "PRESS  DAY” 

More  than  250  members  and  guests 
of  the  Woman’s  Press  Club  of  New 
York  City  observed  “Press  Day’’  Dec. 
27  with  a  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Gilbert  F.  Hodges,  president  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  .-Xinerica, 
spoke.  Other  speakers  were  Miss  Nell 
Enloe,  home  economics  editor  of  the 
Pictorial  Review,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Howe, 
on  “Nevyspaper  Writing.”  Mrs.  Mary 
Ellen  Wilson,  head  of  the  club,  presided. 

SHIP  NEWS  MEN  ELECT 

Richard  Reagan,  ship  news  reporter 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ship  News  Re¬ 
porters’  Association  of  New  York  at  its 
annual  meeting  Dec.  29  at  the  Barge 
(Office.  Other  officers  elected  were  T. 
Walter  Williams,  of  the  Times,  vice- 
president:  John  T.  Parker,  World,  Ueas- 
as  usual  Monday  morning. 


^RGE^ 

The  most  practical  dry  mat  perfected  to  date.  An 
achievement  made  possible  only  through  long  research 
and  experiment  backed  by  ample  facilities  and  resources. 

Burgess  Chrome  Mats  produce  better  printing  results, 
and  likewise  speed  up  the  work  in  the  stereotype  room. 

If  you  have  not  tried  these  new  Chrome  Mats,  send  for 
samples  at  once.  Please  mention  the  type  of  casting  box 
that  you  use;  also  the  shrinkage  desired  so  that  we  can 
forward  to  you  the  correct  mat,  properly  conditioned, 
ready  to  use. 

STEREOTYPE  MAT  DIVISION 

C.  F.  BURGESS  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

Harris  Trust  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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On  Common  Gronnd 

A.  LOT  of  things  are  needed  for  the  building  of  a  profit¬ 
able  business.  Chief  of  them  all  is  common  sense. 

It’s  the  basis  of  a  successful  advertiser’s  business.  It’s 
the  basis  of  our  own.  So  we  are  really  working  with  the 
advertiser  on  common  ground. 

He  tells  us  what  he  knows  about  his  business.  And 
we  add  what  we  know  about  advertising. 

There  can  be  no  mystery  to  selling  a  product  when 
both  of  us  stay  on  common  ground. 
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500  AT  AGENCY  PARTY 


York,  thence  to  the  United  Shirt  & 
Collar  Company,  Troy.  Boston  claimed 
him  through  the  Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe 
Company  until  Van  Zandt,  Jacobs  &  Co 
got  him  to  return  to  Troy.  Then  he 
joined  Scribner’s,  New  York,  covering 
the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey.  Finally,  he  returned 
to  Troy,  joining  the  Byron  G.  Moon 
advertising  agency  until  1920,  when  he 
organized  Meredith  &  Co. 

.Among  the  Meredith  accounts  are  the 
Wood  Flong  Corporation,  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  dry  mat  manufacturers- 
Corliss,  Coon  &  Company,  Troy,  N.  Y.' 
collars  and  shirts;  the  Vanco  Compam] 
Manchester,  Conn.,  soap  makers;  the 
W’ilder-Pike  Thermometer  Companv 
Troy;  and  the  Padua  Hold-Up  Firt 
Alarm  Corporation,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Meredith  has  a  flair  for  public 
affairs,  which  has  been  developed  and 
kept  alive  through  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Public  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Troy  Rotary  Club  and  through  four 
years  of  service  on  the  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervisors.  This  latter  periwl  opened 
with  a  primary  fight  against  the  ma¬ 
chine  candidate  and  was  accepted  as  an 
opportunity  for  learning  what  an  inde¬ 
pendent  individual  could  accomplish  by 
refusing  to  be  bound  by  party  organi¬ 
zation  and  tradition  when  it  is  thought 
they  conflict  with  the  public  good. 

Incidentally,  Meredith’s  four  years  of 
independent  service  are  said  to  have  been 
responsible  for  his  nomination,  a  year 
ago,  for  Republican  mayor  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  city  of  Troy.  Did  defeat  for 
that  oflice  dampen  his  ardor  for  civic 
affairs?  Not  so  you  could  notice  it. 
“Russ”  Meredith  took  his  licking  with 
a  grin  and  today  is  taking  a  keener  and 
more  active  interest  in  Troy’s  affairs 
than  ever  before. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
- By  C.  P.  McDonald - 


SPENT  $10,000,000  MORE 
FOR  SPACE  IN  1930 


Campbell-Ewald  Company  Celebrates 
Twentieth  Anniversary 

Commemorating  the  twentieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  founding  of  Campbell- 
liwald  advertising  agency,  500  persons 
were  entertained  by  the  company  in  the 
auditorium  of  General  Motors  building, 
Detroit,  Dec.  22.  Included  among  the 
guests  were  officials  of  several  client 
companies. 

H.  T.  Ewald,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  complimented  the  organization  for 
its  work  during  the  past  year  and 
described  the  growth  of  the  agency  from 
the  time  it  was  launched  two  decades  ago. 
Thespians  chosen  from  the  agency  staff 
pre.sented  an  entertainment,  “Aumteur 
-N'ight,”  and  later  dancing  was  enjoyed 
to  the  music  of  a  University  of  .Michigan 
orchestra.  The  auditorium  was  decorated 
to  represent  an  artist’s  studio. 


Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan  Expended 
$50,000,000  for  Clients  in 
Past  Year,  One-Half  to 
Newspapers' 


Koch  Heads  Own  Bureau 

Walter  Koch,  who  recently  announced 
the  formation  of  an  advertising  service, 
this  week  announced  a  “de-merger,”  as 
he  called  it.  Beginning  Jan.  1,  he  said, 
he  would  be  doing  business  by  himself 
under  the  name  of  Koch  Visualizations  at 
24  West  56th  street. 


Russell  D.  Meredith 

1 1  FRF  is  no  (|nestion  about  Russell 
-*  D.  Meredith  being  copy  chief  of 
Meredith  &  t'o.,  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  In 
fact,  he  is  the  copy  department.  He’s 
also  iiresident  of  the  agency. 

He  got  into  the  advertising  in  1911, 
soon  after  being  graduated  from  Dart¬ 
mouth,  where  he  had  done  newspaper 
work  in  his  spare  time  for  several 
years.  His  first  advertising  job  was 
with  Henry  Holmes  &  Son,  one  of 
Troy’s  pifineer  collar  companies.  Later, 
he  went  to  the  Fairchild  Company,  New 


Wanamaker  Appoints  Agency 

Kenyon  &  Fckhardt,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork 
advertising  agency,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  national  advertising  for  the  John 
Wanamaker  department  store.  New  York, 
particularly  on  the  Silver  King  golf  ball. 


AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


unemployment  fund  and  the  next  day  had 
discharged  72  of  its  employes. 

“Sound  business  policy  dictates  that 
first  consideration  should  be  accorded  to 
employes  in  times  of  depression,”  he  said. 
“After  all,  charity  begins  at  home.  If 
every  organization  would  take  care  of  its 
owm,  that  would  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  meet  the  situation.” 


This  masterful  drawing  depicts  all  the  dirty 
And  doleful  events  of  the  year  1930. 

Just  think — Nineteen  Thirty  s  all  over  wu 
now!  . , 

This  Christmas  a  merry  one?  Boy  its 
wow ! 


S3,  with  the  aid  of  assorted  other 
verses  and  comic  drawings,  says  the 
Xtghcaf',  published  by  Holden,  Mc¬ 
Kinney  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Detroit  agency. 


On  January  1st,  1931 

THE  KENYON  COMPANY,  Inc 
OF  BOSTON 


GAIN  we  wish  the  same  to  you. 


And  another  greeting  card  going  the 
rounds  says  cheerfully:  “May  the 
new  year  be  no  worse  than  the  last.” 


becomes 


PRESENTATION  of  an  engraved 
A  resolution  to  Frank  J.  Reynolds,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  by  77  mem¬ 
bers  of  the 
B  agency’s  New 

IMi  York  staff, 

brought  out  that 
the  company  has 
maintained  i  t  s 

p  e  r  i  t  y  basis” 
throughout  1930. 
'  No  workers  have 

been  discharged 
and  no  salaries 
decreased,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  but  on  the 
contrary  new 
names  have  actu¬ 
ally  been  added  to  the  payroll.  The 
agency’s  Boston  and  Philadelphia  staffs 
have  also  been  kept  complete,  he  said, 
although  in  Chicago  a  few  changes  were 
necessary  early  in  the  year  among  new 


DORRAMCE,  KENYON  &  COMPANY 


260  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 


AFFILIATION  of  the  MacMartin 
Advertising  Agency  of  Minneapolis 
with  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  became  effec- 
tive  Jan.  1,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an¬ 
nouncement  b  y 
k  Arthur  Kudner, 

V  president  of  the 

®  latter  agency, 

f  A  new  com- 

"  I  pany,  known  as 

Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Co.  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  is  headed 
by  Mac  Martin  as 
W  p  r  e  s  i  d  e  nt  and 

treasurer.  M  r. 
—  Kudner  and  O. 

B.  Winters  of 
New  York  are 
and  Chester  Foust  of 
Chicago  is  secretary.  Mr.  Winters  and 

Mr.  Foust  are  vice-presidents  of  the 
parent  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 

C.  W.  Conaughy,  Joseph  MacGaheran, 
and  E.  C.  Norden,  members  of  the  Mac- 
Martin  organization,  are  directors  of  the 
new  company. 

(Continued  ott  page  40) 


The  New  England  Division  of 

DORRANCE,  SULLIVAN  &  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

130  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Prospekity  Resolution 


Mac  Martin 


and  competition :  sales  methods 


and  then  ADVERTISING 


S 
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Newspaper  Advertisins 
Now,  More  Than  Ever  Before 

During  the  new  year  of  1931,  more  than  ever  before,  news¬ 
paper  advertisins  will  be  depended  upon  for  successful  sales  results. 

Newspapers  will  be  more  closely  read  and  more  extensively  used 
by  national  advertisers. 

Sales  results  of  local  stores  based  on  newspaper  advertising  will 
become  an  increasingly  large  factor  in  determining  where  national 
linage  will  go. 

The  Newspaper  Advocate,’*  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  already  read 

regularly  by  executives  controlling  nearly  94%  of  the  known  national 
newspaper  appropriations,  will  be  an  increasingly  large  factor  in 
bringing  th  e  news  of  newspaper  results  to  national  advertisers  and 
their  advertising  agencies. 

Therefore,  during  1931,  more  than  ever  before,  newspapers  will  tell 
of  their  market  coverage,  sales  results  for  advertisers  and  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  intensive  repetition  on  newspaper  audiences  in  the  columns 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

When  newspapers  are  better  known  by  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies — newspapers  are  better  used. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  supreme  in  making  newspapers  better 
known  to  newspaper  advertisers. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 


1931  Sales  Programs  will  be  headed  by  newspaper  advertising. 
Newspapers  using  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  be  the  best  known  and 
most  used  newspapers  in  America. 
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FRAUD  ORDER  ISSUED 
AGAINST  ADVERTISER 

Post  Office  Acts  Against  Ralph  J. 
Ralston  of  Chicago  Who  Has 
Used  Classified  Sections 
of  Dailies 


By  George  H.  Manxing. 

W ashington  Correspondent  Editor  &  1’cblisher 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  29. — Post¬ 
master  General  Walter  F.  Brown  has 
issued  a  fraud  order  against  Ralph  J. 
Ralston,  of  Chicago,  and  his  various 
trade  names,  on  the  ground  that  he  used 
the  classified  columns  of  newspapers  to 
further  a  “racket.”  In  addition  to  Rals¬ 
ton,  John  Ralston,  .the  North  American 
Distributor’s  Association,  _  the  Adver¬ 
tiser’s  Publishing  Association,  and  the 
Mutual  Outdoor  Advertising  Company 
are  named  in  the  order. 

According  to  Horace  J.  Donnelly, 
solicitor  for  the  Post  Office  Department 
who  recommended  that  the  fraud  order 
be  issued,  Ralston’s  scheme  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; 

He  would  send  to  the  newspapers 
mimeographed  copies  of  an  advertisement 
to  be  inserted  in  the  “employment 
wanted”  column  reading :  “One  reliable 
man  in  every  town  and  city  to  dis¬ 
tribute  free  circulars  and  samples  from 
house  to  house  for  large  national  adver¬ 
tiser.  Nothing  to  sell ;  experience  not 
necessary.  Write  today  giving  informa¬ 
tion  about  yourself  for  particulars  and 
application  forms.  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  file  LSP,  201  North  Wells  street, 
Chicago,” 

This  advertising  copy  would  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  mimeographed  letter, 
which  read  as  follows:  “We  have  been 
requested  by  one  of  our  clients,  a  na¬ 
tional  advertiser,  to  place  the  following 
copy  in  your  newspaper,  in  the  male 
hdp  wanted  section,  *  *  *  Coinci¬ 
dent  with  a  national  distributing  cam¬ 
paign  which  is  now  being  carried  on,  it 
is  highly  important  that  insertions  should 
start  as  promptly  as  possible.” 

According  to  Donnelly.  Ralston  would 
then  write  the  applicants  letters  telling 
them  they  would  make  between  $1,500 
and  ^,000  a  year  and  asking  them  to 
submit  immediately  a  $10  registration  fee. 
This  demand  was  coupled  with  a  promise 
that  the  registrant  would  have  exclusive 
rights  to  the  firm’s  business  in  his  par¬ 
ticular  territory  and  that  some  of  the 
work  of  distributing  the  advertising  mat¬ 
ter,  samples,  and  the  like  would  be 
solicited  by  the  firm  and  the  rest  would 
be  solicited  by  the  party  in  question. 

It  was  the  complaint  of  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  that  practically  all  the 
promises  made  by  Ralston  were  rash ; 
that  he  did  business  with  more  than  one 
person  in  most  “territories that  he 
failed  to  produce  one  single  distributor 
who  made  as  much  as  $1,500  in  a  year; 
and  most  important  that  he  misrepre¬ 
sented  the  entire  scheme.  In  his  recom¬ 
mendation  the  solicitor  cited  the  fact  that 
Ralston  has  twice  been  found  guilty  of 
using  the  mails  to  defraud  and  has  paid 
a  fine  and  served  a  prison  sentence 
therefor. 


TWO  ALABAMA  MEETINGS 

President  Marcy  B.  Darnall  of  the 
Alabama  Press  Association  has  announced 
two  winter  meetings  of  that  body  to  be 
held  Jan.  10  in  Birmingham  and  Jan.  24 
in  Montgomery.  Editor  W.  E.  P.  Lake- 
man  of  Haleyville  is  chairman  of  the 
program  committee  for  the  Birmingham 
meeting  and  Jack  M.  Pratt  of  Carroll¬ 
ton  for  the  Montgomery  meeting. 


Smith  Join*  Tyson  Staff 

Paul  C.  Smith  has  resigned  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Wales  Advertising 
Company  to  become  associated  with  O. 
S.  Tyson  &  Co..  Inc.  Mr.  Smith  was 
formerly  with  the  Frank  Presbrey  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  and  the  Campbelf-Ewald 
Company. 


Tourist  Account  To  Frank  &  Co. 

The  Boston  office  of  Albert  Frank  & 
Co.,  have  obtained  the  account  of  George 
E.  Mar.sters,  nationally  known  tourist 
agency,  with  headquarters  in  Boston. 


AD-VENTURES 

(C oiitiniu’d  from  payc  38) 


Mr.  Kudner,  in  announcing  the  affilia¬ 
tion,  stated  that  “despite  the  business  de- 
pressicjii,  the  Mac.Martin  agency  has 
shown  an  increase  of  28  per  cent  for  193U 
over  192*>."  He  i>ointed  out  that  the 
MacMartin  clients  will  continue  to  be 
served  by  the  same  executives  as  in  the 
past,  but  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  Erwin,  Wasey  organization,  which 
now  include  branches  in  six  cities  in  the 
I’nited  States  and  twelve  in  Europe. 

'  ♦  »  ♦ 

WR.  EWALD,  for  eleven  years  a 
•  niemlier  of  the  staff  of  the  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Company  of  Detroit,  has  been 
appointed  vice- 
president  in 
charge  of  sales 
promotion  and 
advertising  of  the 
D.  L.  Ward 
Company  of 
Philad  e  1  p  h  i  a, 
paper  distributor. 

Mr.  Ewald  has 
been  active  in  ad¬ 
vertising  circles, 
particularly  those 
dealing  with  di¬ 
rect  mail.  He 
was  organizer  of 
the  Campbell- 
Ewald  direct  mail  department,  said  to  be 
the  first  ever  established  in  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  and  headed  the  department 
for  five  years  while  also  acting  as  office 
and  business  manager  of  the  company. 
He  then  organized  a  field  service  depart¬ 
ment,  designed  to  contact  the  dealers  of 
clients  throughout  the  country.  This 
department  started  with  six  men  and 
grew  to  a  staff  of  50. 

He  was  president  of  the  Adcraft  club 
of  Detroit  last  year,  and  has  held  office 
in  the  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  and  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau. 

*  •  « 

A  NEW  era  of  surprising  improvements 
in  radio  cabinets  is  presumably  about 
to  dawn.  Fi?ty  thousand  suggestions  for 
changes  are  in  the  hands  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  it  is  announced,  as  a  result  of 
the  idea  contest  advertised  by  that  com¬ 
pany  to  introduce  its  new  radio  receiving 
set  this  fall.  According  to  M.  C. 
Rypinski,  manager  of  the  Westinghouse 
radio  department,  entries  were  received 
from  every  state,  and  from  almost  every 
civilized  country.  Many  sent  in  models, 
sketches,  and  blueprints.  Forty-eight 
prizes  were  offered,  headed  by  a  trip  to 
Europe  or  $5000  cash. 

s  *  * 

^  RE.\TER  sales  in  units,  greater  sales 
in  dollars,  and  greater  net  profits  in 
1930  than  in  any  preceding  year,  are  re¬ 
ported  by  O.  A.  Bnheim,  vice-president 
of  the  Altorfer  Bros.  Company,  Peoria. 
Ill.,  maker  of  A.  B.  C.  washers  and  elec¬ 
trical  kitchen  appliances. 

“Newspaper  advertising  has  played  a 
very  important  part  and  is  more  or  less 
responsible  for  our  wonderful  record  this 
year,”  says  E.  J.  .Anderson,  advertising 
manager.  “We  have  cooperated  with 
dealers  and  distributors  from  coast  to 
coast  on  a  50- .50  basis,  and  have  found 
that  this  type  of  advertising  is  the  great¬ 
est  for  showing  immediate  returns.” 

The  Mace  Advertising  .\gency  of 
Peoria  has  again  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  company’s  account. 


New  Indiana  Agency 

Howard  W.  Canten  and  Robert  T. 
Whitcraft.  graduates  of  the  Butler  Uni¬ 
versity  school  of  journalism,  have  or¬ 
ganize  a  new  advertising  firm  to  be 
known  as  Canten  and  \\’hitcraB  at 
^farion,  Ind.  Complete  advertising  serv¬ 
ice  will  be  offered. 


Injured  In  Automobile  Accident 

Joseph  Stevens  and  A.  W'ard  Palmer, 
Jr.,  president  and  secretary,  respectively, 
of  the  H.  &  T.  Stevens  advertising 
agency,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  were 
injured  recently  when  their  automobile 
collided  with  another. 


BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK 
AGENCIES  MERGE 


Kenyon  Company  and  Dorrance,  Sul¬ 
livan  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Are  Now 
Affiliated  —  New  Com¬ 
pany  Formed 

Affiliation  of  the  Kenyon  Company, 
Inc.,  Boston  advertising  agency,  with 
Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New 
\'ork,  was  announced  this  week  by 
Sturges  Dorrance,  president  of  the  latter 
company. 

A  new  corporation,  Dorrance,  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  formed  and 
has  purchased  the  business,  good  will, 
and  equipment  of  the  Kenyon  Company. 
It  will  continue  the  business  as  a  com¬ 
plete  Boston  unit  at  260  Tremont  Street, 
operating  as  the  New  England  division 
of  Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co. 

The  new  company  includes  officers  of 
both  agencies.  Alden  H.  Kenyon,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kenyon  Company,  becomes 
president  of  the  new  corjwration,  and 
Mr.  Dorrance  becomes  chairman  of  the 
board  and  treasurer.  Other  officers  will 
lie:  Vice-presidents,  Ira  H.  Jelalian  and 
W.  Arthur  Cole ;  secretary,  H.  M.  Over- 
street  :  assistant  treasurer,  Lester  H. 
Gibson.  Mr.  Jelalian  and  Mr.  Gibson 
are  from  the  Kenyon  organization,  and 
Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Overstreet  from  the 
New  York  agency. 

Staff  members  will  be  interchanged 
between  the  New  York  and  Boston  units 
as  required,  it  is  stated,  and  after  Jan.  1 
all  space  buying,  accounting,  research, 
and  marketing  work  will  be  handled  at 
the  New  York  offices,  130  \V.  42d  street. 
Complete  copy,  art,  mechanical,  and  serv¬ 
ice  staff  will  be  maintained  at  Boston  as 
at  present. 


Chandler  Join*  Financial  Paper 

Cleaveland  A.  Chandler,  for  more  than 
40  years  identified  with  the  advertising 
agency  business  in  Boston,  will  act  as 
director  of  advertising  of  the  Boston 
Financial  Nezvs.  Mr.  Chandler  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  his 
present  clients,  whose  advertising  accounts 
he  has  been  and  is  now  directing  from 
his  office,  60  Batterymarch  street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Room  925. 

Tested  Boston  Smokers 

Robert  Ripley,  creator  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  feature  “Believe  It  or  Not”,  spent  two 
days  in  Boston  over  the  past  week-end. 
conducting  a  series  of  Old  Gold  concealed 
name  cigaret  tests. 


Join*  New  York  Agency 

Ruth  Businger,  formerly  literary  editor 
of  the  }fintwapo!is  (Minn.)  Tribune  and 
later  with  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Casmir,  I^ird  &  Co.,  New 
York  advertising  agency. 


Beck  Shoe  Names  Agency 

The  Blaker  Advertising  Agency.  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the 
account  of  the  A.  S.  Beck  Shoe  Company, 
effective  Jan.  1. 


The  ISetc  York  Times 
Index  to  Be  Issued  for 
the  First  Time  in  One 
Volume  — 

The  New  York  Times  announces 
the  first  publication  of  the  Annual 
Cumulative  News  Index.  It  will 
cover  the  year  1930  and  be  ready 
about  January  IS,  1931,  in  one 
volume. 

This  annual  Cumulative  Index  sup¬ 
plements  the  quarterly  and  monthly 
news  indexes.  It  is  a  complete  index 
of  the  nevrs  in  The  Times,  and  serves 
also  as  a  master  key  to  all  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  an  essential  reference 
work  for  all  newspaper  libraries. 

Subscription  price  for  the  annual 
volume.  $25.  ($1  additional  for 

postage) —  Printeid  on  imperishable 
rag  paper. 


AIDED  DEPOSITORS 


10,079  Took  Advantage  of  Judge 

Bingham’s  Offer  in  Bank  Crash 

.\  total  of  10,079  dt'iiositors  in  two  of 
Liuisville’s  defiaict  banks  had  up  to 
the  close  of  business  Dec.  24  taken 
advantage  of  the  offer  of  Judge  R.  W, 
Bingham,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Louisz-illc  Courier- Journal  and  Times 
to  advance  them  50  per  cent  of  their 
Christmas  Savings  Club  deposits.  They 
received  $201,783.30. 

The  de|)ositors  had  until  the  close  of 
business  Dec.  31  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  offer.  Judge  Bingham  made  his 
proposal  recently  following  the  closing 
of  the  Louisville  Trust  Company  and 
the  National  Bank  of  Kentucky.  The 
announcement  of  the  depositors’  with¬ 
drawals  was  made  by  John  E.  Huhn, 
president  of  the  Liberty  Bank  and  Trust 
Company. 


Bott  Host  To  Daily’s  Staffs 

Leo  P.  Bott,  advertising  agency  pro¬ 
prietor  at  Little  Rock,  was  host  to  the 
entire  staff  of  the  Little  Rock  Arkan¬ 
sas  Democrat  the  night  of  Dec. 


AD  TIPS 


Paul  Cornell  Company,  Ino.,  5N0  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York.  Handling  arenunt  for  J. 
It.  WiHxI  &  Sona.  Inc.,  Itrooklyn,  manufactnren 
of  rlnga  and  Omega  watches. 

Erwin,  Wasey  tc  Co.„  Inc.,  230  North  Michlnn 
avenue,  Chicago.  Will  make  up  lists  dorlni 
the  month  of  January  for  the  Magnavox  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  manufacturers  Dynamic  radio 
and  phonograph  loud  speakers. 

Lawrence  C.  Oumbinner  Agency,  9  Kast  41it 
street.  New  York.  Will  make  up  lists  dariax 
January  for  Hall  and  Ruckel.  Inc.,  Brooklys. 
manufacturers  of  X-Bazin  Depilatory  (cream- 
powder)  A  Sozodont. 

Xazon,  Inoorporated,  S.'i.’Vt  E.  JelTerson  avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich.  Placing  account  for  the  Hol¬ 
land  Furnace  Company,  Holland,  Michigan. 

Ealph  Hoore,  Inc.,  20R  Broadway.  St.  Lonii. 
Will  make  up  lists  during  January  for  the 
Benjamin  Air  Rifle  Company,  St.  Ixtuls. 


$84,000,000  i 

ANNUAL  PAY-ROLL  OF  j 

Five  Industries  in 
Beaumont  Trade  Territory 

Be  it  Febrnary  or  Jnly,  contentaJ 
workers  receive  their  weekly  wages. 

A  market  with  no  sag*  is  covered 
by  only  the 

BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE 

AND 

The  Beaumont  Journal 
Ask  Beckwith  —  He  Knowtl 


Free  Press  eircalatioD  is 
growing  at  an  arerage  rate 
of  nearly  3000  now  family- 
readers  per  month.  Cotot- 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  madiet 
is  o£Fered,  which  means  jnst 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 


"Starts  Tha  Day 
in  Datroi^ 


THE  KEYSTONE  STATE  IS  OPTIMISTIC  FOR  1931 


Peiiiisylvaiiia’s  optimism  for  a  1931  business  revival  is  not  based  on 
hope — but  on  facts.  The  industrial,  eommereial  and  banking  leaders 
of  the  Keystone  State  have  been  studying  every  phase  of  its  economic 
strength,  and  they  find  that  the  trends  are  towards  an  iininediate 
revival  for  the  following  reasons: 


FIRST — Pennsylvania’s  banks  are  filled  with  cash  ready  to 
loan  at  the  lowest  rate  to  business. 

SECOND — Pennsylvania’s  industrial  plants  have  depleted  all 
their  raw  material  stocks  and  have  started  to  replenish, 
which  will  start  a  large  freight  movement. 

THIRD — Pennsylvania’s  industries  are  beginning  to  receive 
orders  which  necessitate  taking  on  additional  help  to 
keep  plants’  capacity  up  to  normal. 

FOURTH — The  retail  merchants  enjoyed  good  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  holiday  season  and  are  also  replenishing  their 
stocks  and  placing  orders  for  1931  business. 

All  ill  all,  the  cycle  of  activity,  which  means  more  employment,  more 
earnings,  more  buying  power,  has  started  in  Pennsylvania.  Before 
long,  we  sliall  see  the  country’s  second  greatest  and  most  important 
markets  enjoying  greater  prosperity  than  ever  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

If  you  share  in  the  Keystone’s  optimism,  plan  your  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  1931  in  the  Keystone  State’s  leading  daily  newspapers: 


tAllentown  Call . 

(M) 

CirculadoD 

38,036 

2.S00 

Unas 

.12 

10,000 

tinea 

.12 

tAUentown  Call  . 

.(S) 

28,998 

.12 

.12 

t Beaver  Falls  News  Tribune. 

.(E) 

8,807 

.04 

.04 

tBethlehem  Globe  Times.... 

.(E) 

16,071 

.07 

.07 

t  Butler  Eagle . 

.(E) 

11,791 

.04 

.04 

•Chester  Times  . 

.(E) 

21,572 

.09 

.08 

ttCoatesville  Record  . 

.(E) 

6,979 

.04 

.035 

•ConnellsvUle  Courier  . 

.(E) 

7,975 

.05 

.05 

.(E) 

35,094 

.12 

.12 

•Erie  Times . . 

.(E) 

33409 

.09 

.09 

tCreensbnrg  Review-Tribnne.lEM) 

14,133 

.06 

.06 

tHaaelton  Flain  Speaker . 

.(E)  1 

21,637 

.03 

.07 

tHazelton  Standard-Sentinel.. 

(M)  J 

tLebanon  News  Times . 

.(E) 

11,048 

.05 

.05 

•Mount  Carmel  Item . 

.(E) 

5,601 

.04 

.04 

•Oil  City  Derrick . 

...(M) 

Circulatioo 

8,226 

2.500 

Itoas 

.05 

10,000 

Unaa 

.05 

•Scranton  Times . 

...(E) 

47,673 

.15 

.14 

•Sharon  Herald  . 

,...(E) 

7,568 

.0357 

.0357 

•Washington  Observer  and 
Reporter  . 

..(ME) 

16,591 

.06 

.06 

•West  Chester  Local  News 

....(E) 

11,234 

.05 

.05 

•Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader.. (E) 

28,627 

.07 

.07 

t Williamsport  Sun  and 
Gazette  &  Bulletin.... 

(M&E) 

28,769 

.10 

.10 

tYork  Dispatch  . 

...(E) 

21,046 

.07 

.07 

*  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
t  Covemment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
tt  Government  Statement,  April  1,  1930. 
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Circulation 

ROUSTABOUTS  FADING 
FROM  CIRCULATION 

"Bucinets  Man”  Type  It  the  Present 

Demand,  Sayt  Seth  J.  Moore 
of  Brooklyn  Eagle — Practices 
“Vastly  Improved” 

With  increasing  revenues  and  costs, 
circulation  management  has  become  a 
real  financial  problem  on  daily  news¬ 
papers,  and  because  of  this  the  old-time 
rough  and  ready  type  of  circulation 
manager  has  disappeared  from  the  pic¬ 
ture,  according  to  Seth  J.  Moore,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle.  New  methods  of  building  cir¬ 
culation  have  brought  the  business  man 
and  business  procedure  into  the  circula¬ 
tion  department,  Mr.  Moore  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week. 

“Circulation  practice,  not  only  in  New 
York,  but  all  over  the  country,  is  vastly 
improved,”  he  said.  “The  ‘rough-necks’ 
are  nearly  all  out  and  it  is  no  longer  a 
knock-down-and-drag-out  proposition.” 

Discussing  the  reasons  for  such  a 
change,  Mr.  Moore  said : 

“Revenue  and  expenses  have  advanced 
to  such  an  extent  that  circulation  work 
has  become  a  real  financial  problem. 
When  papers  sold  for  one  cent  daily 
and  five  cents  on  Sunday,  there  wasn’t 
so  much  money  coming  in.  Now, 
though,  with  circulation  costs  running 
from  $500, (too  to  $2,000,000  a  year,  pub¬ 
lishers  find  it  necessary  to  put  business 
men  in  charge  rather  than  roustabouts. 

“The  restrictions  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  and  the  business  man 
type  of  manager  have  done  a  lot  to  wipe 
out  ‘racketeering’  in  circulation  work. 
The  racketeers  still  try  to  work  through 
the  unions,  but  they  do  not  meet  with 
any  success.” 


Carriers  Given  Clothing 

Salt  ImL'C  Telegram  and  Tribune  mv,  s- 
boys  were  taken  to  local  department 
stores  and  fitted  with  caps,  gloves,  shoes, 
overshoes  and  other  articles  of  clothing 
necessary  for  them  to  brave  the  winter 
cold.  They  were  guests  of  Charles  Mc- 
Ciillis,  street  circulator.  Russell  L. 
Tracy,  president  of  the  Tracy  Loan  & 
Trust  Company,  himself  a  former  newsie, 
afterwards  gave  each  of  the  boys  $1. 
Mr.  McGillis  also  provided  homes  of 
needy  newsies  with  coal  and  food. 

Sent  Papers  To  Lighthouses 

Capt.  William  H.  Wincapaw  of  the 
Rockland  (Me.)  .Mrport,  flew  over  .300 
lighthouses  along  the  Maine  coast  on 
Qiristmas  Day,  dropping  packages  con¬ 
taining  holiday  greetings,  each  bundle 
also  containing  the  morning’s  copv  of 
the  state  edition  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald. 


Carriers  Get  Free  Papers 

The  Nassau  Daily  Rei  ieio  of  Free¬ 
port,  N.  Y.,  presented  its  carriers  with 
their  copies  of  the  paper,  Dec.  24,  with¬ 
out  charge  as  a  Christmas  gift.  A 
printed  greeting  from  T.  Exlson,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  was  handed  the  carriers 
with  their  papers. 


300  Newsboys  At  Party 

Three  hundred  newsboys  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  (Ont.)  Star  were  entertained  re¬ 
cently  by  the  daily’s  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  at  a  theatre  party  and  banquet.  At 
the  banquet  William  .\rgue.  circulation 
manager,  was  presented  with  a  gift  by 
the  newsboys. 


Newsboys  Donate  To  Needy 

Approximately  400  newsboys  of  the 
Dallas  News  atld  Journal  volunteered  re¬ 
cently  to  give  10  cents  a  week  for  five 
weeks  to  provide  a  fund  to  buy  noon-day 
lunches  for  needy  school  children. 


Picked  All-Scholastic  Team 

The  Boston  Post  recently  selected  the 
Post  .\ll-Scholastic  football  team  and 
presented  certificates  of  merit  to  each  of 
the  members  of  the  mythical  eleven. 


NEWSBOYS  GIVE  TOKEN  TO  PRESIDENT 


President  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover  pictured  before  the  White  House  on 
Christmas  Day  with  800  newsboys  from  31  newspapers  who  presented  the 
Hoovers  with  a  small  model  of  a  Napoleonic  roach.  The  boys,  participating 
in  “the  first  annual  patriotic  pilgrimage  of  the  newspaper  boys  of  America,” 
were  received  by  the  President  in  the  Blast  Room  of  the  White  House.  This 
year’s  pilgrimage  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  President’s  reception  of  the 
If  ttshington  Times  carrier  boys  in  1929,  and  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  Boys’  Club. 

Thousands  At  Athletic  Contests 


Seeking  Typography  Improvements 

An  educational  movement  to  acquaint 
working  typographers  with  the  latest 
theories  and  practices  concerning  the  use 
of  type  faces  in  advertisements  was  laun¬ 
ched  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Typographers  of  Chicago,  Doug¬ 
las  C.  ^IcMurtric,  director  of  typog¬ 
raphy,  Ludlow  Typograph  Company, 
spoke.  Edwin  (iillespie  of  Bcrtsch  & 
Cooper  is  chairman  of  the  educational 
committee  and  R.  B.  Thompson,  of 
Schakleford-Runkle  Company  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization. 


Turkey  Dinner  For  Carriers 

Thirty-six  Idaho  Palls  (Idaho)  Po.tt 
newsies  were  guests  of  the  paper  at  the 
annual  Christmas  turkey  dinner  at  a  local 
cafe.  In  addition  to  the  local  carriers, 
lK)ys  who  make  daily  deliveries  in  Shel¬ 
ley.  Rexbnrg  and  St.  Antliony  were 
I>resent.  After  the  baiuiuet  each  car¬ 
rier  was  presented  with  a  large  sock 
tilUxl  with  a  gift,  nuts,  candy,  oranges 
and  apples. 


Gave  Day’s  Sales  To  Charity 

Tommy  Doran,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  arm¬ 
less  new.sboy,  donates  an  entire  day’s  re¬ 
ceipts  to  some  Christmas  charity  every 
year.  This  year  his  c<intribution,  $16.27, 
went  to  the  mayor's  L’nemployment  and 
Relief  Commission  Tommy  has  been 
selling  papers  at  Main  street  and  Mad¬ 
ison  avenue,  the  city’s  busiest  corner,  28 
years. 

300  Boys  Entertained 

The  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
Evening  Eagle  entertained  .300  of  its 
newsboys  at  a  Christmas  party  in  a  local 
theater.  The  regular  carriers  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  Dur-O-Lite  pencils  and  they 
gave  a  bath  rotie  to  George  Fisher,  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 


Distributing  House  Plans 

The  Chicago  Evening  American  is 
distributing  a  bcKiklet  containing  floor 
plans  of  32  houses  of  the  one-story  and 
story  and  a  half  type  which  cost  from 
$2.()(X)  to  $8,000.  The  Ixxiklets  cost  10 
cents  and  plans  are  sold  for  $1. 


Theatre  Party  For  Boys 

Memlters  of  the  llarrishurg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph  Carriers  Association  held 
their  annual  Christmas  celebration 
IVc.  26  with  City  Circulation  ^^anager 
Clarence  E.  Knaub  in  charge. 


Offering  Book  Of  Comics 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  is 
offering  a  168-page  bo'und  volume  of  its 
.‘'unday  comics  to  its  readers  for  $1.50. 
The  volume  is  also  offered,  together 
with  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  Herald, 
for  $5.,^). 


A  survey  by  the  sports  department  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  reveals  that  nearly 
2(X),0(K)  were  provided  with  athletic 
competition  and  entertainment  by  the 
various  enterprises  of  the  newspaper. 
Contests  and  the  entries  aixl  attendance 
for  1030  were:  Silver  Skates.  3,500  en¬ 
tries,  attendance  60,(X)0;  (iolden  Gloves, 
701  entries,  65,000  attendance;  baseball 
school,  2.5.000  spectators:  swinvning 
meet,  1.4(K)  entries.  25.000  spectators; 
jiublic  links  golf  tournaments.  250  en¬ 
tries;  match  card  gall,  500  entries; 
f(M)tball  contest.  .XKI.  Tlie  totals  are 
6,651  entrants  and  175,000  spectators. 


Ray  South  A  Colonel 

Ray  S.  South,  director  of  circulation 
of  the  Indianapolis  Neses.  was  recently 
appointed  aid-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Flein 
1).  Sampson  of  Kentucky.  Official  noti¬ 
fication  came  from  Carl  ilernhardt.  of  the 
Loui.sville  Herald-Post  staff  and  former 
Indianapolis  and  Richmond  newspaixT 
man.  The  male  quartet  of  the  Indian- 
ap)Iis  News  circulation  department  spent 
Christmas  Day  entertaining  in  various 
hospitals  and  charitable  institutions.  The 
“Great  Hoosier  Daily  (Juartet"  is  com¬ 
posed  of  C.  C.  I.Ioyd.  .Sam  Dickerson. 
Fxl  .X.  Snyder  and  Carl  Moore. 


“Who’i  Who”  Circulation  Drive 

Readers  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times 
and  others  are  participating  in  the  daily’s 
“who’s  who”  circulation  drive,  recently 
launcheil.  Photographs  of  20  well- 
known  national  characters  have  been 
published,  and  the  participants  have  been 
asked  to  identify  them. 


VIRGINIA  NEWSPAPER 
EDITORS  TO  MEET 

First  Southern  Institute  Will  Be  HeR 

at  Washington  .and  Lee  University 

Jan.  16—17 — Virginia  Press  to 
Meet  Concurrently 

Leading  newspaper  men  of  the  South, 
F-ast,  and  Middle  West  will  be  among 
the  speakers  at  the  first  Southern  Edi¬ 
torial  Institute,  a  convocation  of  editors 
and  publishers  of  the  South  to  be  held 
at  W'ashington  and  Lee  University, 
ington,  Va.,  Jan.  16  and  17. 

Features  of  the  program,  announced 
by  W  illiam  L.  Mapel,  director  of  the 
I^e  School  of  Journalism,  sponsor  of 
the  conference,  include  the  midwinter 
meeting  of  the  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  addresses  by  nationally  knoven 
newspaper  men,  two  banquets,  and  a  full 
program  of  athletic  and  social  functions. 

Speakers  at  the  two-day  conference 
will  be: 

Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  editor,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin  and  president, 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors! 

Karl  Bickel,  president.  United  Press. 

George  F.  Pierrot,  editor,  Americas 
Boy. 

John  E.  Allen,  editor.  Linotype  News. 

Major  I.  D.  Carson,  public  relations 
executive  of  N.  W.  Ayer  and  ^n, 
Philadelphia. 

M.  E.  Selecman,  secretary  in  charge 
of  advertising  for  the  American  Bankers 
Association. 

Mark  P'oote,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Booth  Newspaper  Syndicate. 

Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  of  Editm  4 
Publisher. 

Dr.  Francis  Pendleton  Gaines,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

C.  H.  P'dwards,  president  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association. 

Louis  I.  Jaffe,  editor  of  the  Norjolk 
I'irginian-Pilot  and  former  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner,  tentatively  has  agreed  to 
speak. 

Karl  Bickel,  Mark  I'oote,  and  J.  Lind- 
.say  Nunn,  the  last  named  head  of  the 
Nunn  chain  of  newspapers  in  Texas, 
.Arizona,  and  Oklahoma,  will  be  formal¬ 
ly  initiated  into  the  Washington  and  Lee 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national 
professional  journalistic  fraternity. 

banquet  has  been  scheduled  for  each 
night  of  the  conference.  One  will  be 
a  “Journalism  banquet”  at  which  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  newspaper  world  will  address 
delegates.  The  other  is  a  Gridiron  ban- 
<|uet. 

The  \’irginia  Press  Association,  will 
meet  for  round  table  discussions  Friday 
morning  and  afteriKMin  and  Saturday 
morning.  A  full  representation  of  the 
state  association  is  cxi>ected  to  attend, 
according  to  James  C.  Latimer.  Farm- 
\ille,  secretary. 

Daily  Entertain*  Children 

Members  of  the  Sccketary  Hawkins 
(.  lub  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  vert 
entertained  Dec.  23  by  the  newspaper 
at'  the  Hippodrome  at  a  performance  of 
“Tom  Sawyer.” 


//at.  „ 

the  CompanyWsKcaP — . 

Publisher.  -  • 

these  days  of  strenuous  ifje  business  world,  it  >»  ^^^refore. 

luct  rears  “*’|ongcl‘entious  way  of  ‘^“‘"^‘’"^‘"'usfaition  over  the 

baerve  your  fine.  »»  mv  expression  ot  sausia 

-building  campaign.  - 


©he  ©harlesParf  Iou)e0o. 

Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidental  Building  Indianapolis, Indiana . 
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LET  US 
START  1931 


RIGHT .  . 


•  • 


Plan  with  New  England. 
Advertise  in  its  leading 
daily  newspapers  and 
share  in  the  coming  pros¬ 
perity  that  1931  will 
return  to  us  all. 


The  right  way  to 

start  1931  is  to  give 
New  England  and  its  leading  daily  news¬ 
papers  the  position  it  deser^^es  on  your  adv  er- 
tising  schedule — and  that  position  is  FIRST. 
New  England  is  again  assuming  outstanding 
leadership  in  helping  the  country  to  return 
to  its  normal  prosperous  condition.  Its  numer¬ 
ous  diversified  basic  industries  are  gathering 
momentum.  They  are  tuning  up  their  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  that  will  stimulate  business,  and 
will  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  entire  indus¬ 
trial  map  of  the  nation.  New  England  is  set¬ 
ting  the  pace  for  the  rest  of  the  country  to 
follow  in  a  revival  of  “good  old  times.” 


MASSACHUSETTS— PopuUtion,  3,852,356 
Circu-  2,500 
Ution  lines 

•Attleboro  Sun . (E)  6,027  .04 

tBoston  Eve.  American. ..  (E)  260,266  .50 

fBoston  Sunday  Advertiser 


(S) 

tBoston  Globe  . (MAE) 

tBoston  Transcript  . (E) 

TBoston  Post . (M) 

tBoston  Post  . (S) 

•Brockton  Enterprise . (E) 

•Fitchburg  Sentinel  . (E) 

•Haverhill  Gazette . (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 

•Lynn  Item  . (E) 

*^'°**11  Courier-Citizen  and 

Evening  Leader _ (M&E) 

•New  Bedford  Standard 

Mercury  . (M&E) 

New  Bedford  Sund&y 

Standard  . (S) 

tNorth  Adams  Transcript.  (E) 

tPittsfield  Eagle  . (E) 

Salem  News  . (E) 

•Taunton  Gazette . (E) 

•Worcester  Telegram  and 
•u,  Gazette...  (M&E) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram 


467,446 

299,665 

38,136 

374,863 

330,281 

24,809 

11,886 

16,024 

25,677 

17,505 

16,949 

28.828 

24.227 

10,517 

19,409 

21,867 

9,095 

105,420 


•75 

.50 

.25 

.60 


.08 

.06 

.07 

.10 

.065 

.07 

.10 


.10 

.05 

.06 

.09 

.05 

.28 


(S)  52.591 


10,000 

lines 

.04 

.50 

.75 

.50 

.25 

.60 

.55 

.08 

.045 

.06 

.09 

.05 

.07 

.10 

.10 

.04 

.06 

.07 

.035 

.25 


CONNECTICUT — Population,  1,380,631 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

Ution 

lines 

lines 

•Bridgeport  Post  Telegram 

(E&M) 

48.143 

.15 

.15 

•Bridgeport  Post . 

....(S) 

24,738 

.10 

.10 

THartford  Courant  . . 

....(M) 

41,460 

.10 

.10 

•Hartford  Courant  . . 

....(S) 

62,472 

.15 

.15 

•Hartford  Times  .... 

....(E) 

61,316 

.15 

.15 

t Middletown  Press  . . 

....(E) 

8,665 

.055 

.035 

tTNaugatuck  News  . . 

....(E) 

5,102 

.035 

•.035 

tNew  Haven  Register 

.(E&S) 

58,202 

.16 

.15 

•New  London  Day., 

....(E) 

14,368 

.06 

.05 

•Norwalk  Hour . 

....(E) 

7,808 

.045 

.045 

fSouth  Norwalk  Sentinel. .  (E) 

5,962 

.045 

.035 

•Stamford  Advocate  . . 

....(E) 

12,669 

.065 

.055 

MAINE— PopuUtion,  768,014 

•Portland  Press-Herald  Express, 

Sunday  Telegram. .  (M&E)  63,158  .20  .16 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— PopulaUon,  443,683 
•Concord  Monitor-Patriot. .  (E)  6,894  .05  .03 

TKeene  Sentinel  . (E)  4.365  .036  .025 

•Manchester  Union-Leader 

(M&E)  33.694  .15 


RHODE  ISLAND— PopuUtion,  604.397 


Circu- 

2,500 

10.000 

Ution 

liiies 

lines 

•Pawtucket  Timet  . . . 

....(E) 

30,590 

.09 

.09 

•Providence  Bulletin  . . 

...(E) 

85,471 

.20 

.27(B) 

•Providence  Journal  . . 

...(M) 

44,812 

.12 

.27(B) 

•Providence  Journal  . , . 

...(S) 

87,321 

.20 

.20 

•Providence  News-Tribune.  (E) 

31,524 

.10 

.10 

•Providence  News-Tribune.. (S) 

8,259 

.10 

.10 

•Westerly  Sun  . 

.(E&S) 

5,553 

.04 

.04 

tWoonsocket  Call  . . . , 

...(E) 

15,949 

.06 

.06 

VERMONT- 

—PopuUtion,  352,428 

•Barre  Times  . 

...(E) 

7,273 

.04 

.03 

+Brattleboro  Reformer 

...(E) 

3,624 

.035 

.02 

•Burlington  Free  Press 

...(M) 

16,180 

.065 

.065 

•Rutland  Herald  .... 

...(M) 

13,395 

.055 

.055 

tSt.  Johnsbury  Caledonian 

Record  . 

...(E) 

5,031 

.03 

.025 

•A.  B.  C.  Publishers' 

Statement, 

Oct.  1, 

1930. 

TGovernment  Statement,  Oct.  1, 

1930. 

(B)  Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and  Eve.  Bulletin. 
ttGovernment  Statements,  April  1,  1930. 


.21 


.18 


.12 
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COAST  EDITOR  WINS  PLYMOUTH  PRIZE 
OF  $1,000  PER  YEAR  FOR  LIFE 

I.  H.  Sefton  of  Colfax  (Cal.)  Record  Is  First  in  Automobile 
Essay  Contest — Fears  New  York  “Smart  Alecs”  Will 
Jibe  at  “Hired  Tuxedo” 


YE  LOCAL  DISPLAYMAN 


-By  Norman  W.  Morris- 


SUN  CLUB  HOLDS  PARTY 


I.  H.  Seftom 


^HE  principal  worry  of  I.  H.  Sefton, 
associate  editor  of  the  Colfax  (Cal.) 
Record,  whose  essay  won  the  Plymouth 
Motor  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  prize  of 
$1,000  a  year  for 
life,  is  the  dress 
suit  he  will  have 
to  buy  for  his 
trip  to  the  New 
York  Automobile 
Show  to  collect 
the  prize  from 
Walter  P  Chrys¬ 
ler,  motor  mag¬ 
nate. 

“Everybody  is 
telling  me  how 
wonderful  that 
trip  to  New 
York  City  will  be,”  he  wrote  in  the  same 
issue  of  his  weekly  paper  that  carried 
the  announcement  of  the  award,  “but  I 
have  lain  awake  two  nights  worrying 
about  it.  Personally  I  would  rather  not 
go  at  all,  but  I  am  so  glad  the  prize 
came  to  California  and  especially  to  Col¬ 
fax.  that  I  suppose  I  must  go  through 
with  it.  What  worries  me  is  this — now 
laugh,  darn  you,  laugh — I  have  nothing 
to  wear  to  a  big  dinner  like  that  press 
dinner.  I  may  pull  a  boner  in  talking 
back  when  the  presentation  is  made.  If 
I  go,  and  right  now  I  am  at  the  point 
of  backing  down,  I  will  have  to  get  a 
dress  suit,  hat — oh,  everything.  My  ex¬ 
penses  east'  and  while  in  New  York  will 
be  paid  by  the  Plymouth  Motor  Corpo¬ 
ration — is  the  game  worth  the  candle? 
Should  I  go  to  all  the  expense,  loss  of 
time,  and  everything,  or  should  I  pass 
it  up?  If  I  do  go.  I  don’t  want  those 
New  York  smart  Alecs  to  say,  ‘He  is 
a  hick  from  California.  Look  at  the 
hired  Tuxedo.’  If  I  do  go.  I’m  going 
to  represent  the  state  which  won  the 
prize,  the  community  which  won  the 
prize,  the  woman  whose  husband  won 
the  prize,  and  the  two  boys  whose  dad 
won  the  prize,  and  the  friends  whose 
companion  won  the  prize,  and  I'm  going 
to  be  a  credit  to  them,  not  a  disgrace. 
That’s  why  I’m  hesitating.  I  don’t  know 
w'hat  to  do,  and  at  this  moment  I  am 
yours  in  a  quandary  and  at  Pacific 
Grove.” 

Sefton,  who  signs  himself  as  “Sef”  in 
the  Record,  worked  nights  to  win  the 
contest’,  but  he  didn’t  work  very  much. 
Hearing  the  contest  announced  by  radio, 
he  got  an  entry  blank  from  a  Plymouth 
dealer  and  left  it  in  a  brief  case  beside 
his  bed. 

“Two  or  three  nights  later  he  awak¬ 
ened  and  began  thinking  about  the  con¬ 
test,”  says  the  Record.  “He  turned  on 
the  light  and  on  the  back  of  an  envelope 
in  about  three  minutes’  time  wrote  what 
he  thought  would  appeal  to  him  in  a 
Plymouth  car.  The  next  morning  he 
found  his  essay  a  little  too  long,  so  he  cut' 
out  one  sentence  and  three  unnecessary 
words.  He  then  typed  the  essay  at  his 
desk  in  the  old  Record  office  on  Grass 
Valley  street.” 

He  did  not  even  keep  a  copy  of  the 
essay.  He  got  advance  word  that  he  was 
“probably”  a  winner  when  the  Plymouth 
company  sought  his  picture  and  Wog- 
raphy  two  ’rteeks  before  the  awards  were 
announced  on  Christmas  Eve. 

“Sef”  writes  three  “columns”  for  his 
paper  and  sells  them  to  other  weeklies. 
He  also  writes  most  of  the  local  news 
and  in  his  spare  time  composes  poetry. 

The  son  of  a  country  publisher,  he 
learned  the  type  cases  when  only  6  years 
old.  As  a  printer,  he  decided  that  life 
as  a  section  hand  on  the  railroad  would 
be  better ;  and  as  a  section  hand  he  de¬ 
cided  to  take  an  examination  for  a 
teacher's  certificate,  succeeding  by  a  hare 
point.  He  taught  for  20  years.  During 
intervals  he  owned  two  small  California 
weeklies  and  did  reporting  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  He  went  to  Colfax  as  principal 
of  the  school  there.  After  volunteering 


contributions  for  a  year  he  gave  up  his 
school  work  and  joined  the  Record.  He 
insists  on  careful  make-up,  and  often 
sets  his  own  heads. 

The  town  of  Colfax  (population 
1,035)  lies  in  the  foothills  on  the  Sacra- 
mento-Reno  highway.  Despite  what 
“Sef”  wrote  about  bei^  proud  to  repre¬ 
sent  his  native  state  in  the  contest,  he 
makes  it  plain  that'  he  is  not  represent¬ 
ing  the  “New  Iowa”  which  is  “dominated 
by  Los  Angeles  and  flavored  with  Holly¬ 
wood.”  He  was  born  at  Santa  Barbara, 
but  moved  to  Northern  (California  at  ten 
months. 

The  Plymouth  contest,  announced  by 
radio  and  through  the  nearly  10,000  Ply¬ 
mouth  dealers,  drew  more  than  a  half- 
million  essays  from  47  countries,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  statement  from  the  Plymouth 
company.  An  office  force  was  busy  for 
five  months  sorting  and  reading  essays 
preliminary  to  the  final  judging.  There 
were  1,011  prizes,  including  trips  around 
the  world,  Plymouth  cars,  and  cash. 

The  broadcasting  consisted  of  two- 
minuto  announcements  from  87  stations, 
repeated  for  three  months.  Contestants 
were  required  to  get  entry  blanks  from 
their  dealers. 

REPORTER’S  PEN  FAMOUS 

U*e(l  by  “AI”  Smith  in  Emergency, 
It  Now  Functions  Regularly 

A  reporter’s  pen  that  saved  the  day  for 
a  governor  of  New  York  state  12  years 
ago  made  new  history  this  week  when 
Gov.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  used  it  to 
sign  the  oath  of  office  at  the  start  of  his 
second  term. 

Now  George  W.  Herrick,  veteran 
Albany  legislative  correspondent,  is 
determined  to  have  his  famous  pen 
participate  in  a  White  House  ceremony 
to  complete  its  history. 

The  pen  came  into  use  when  Alfred 
E.  Smith  took  the  oath  of  office  for  first 
time  as  governor  of  New  York.  A  clerk 
was  late  in  arriving  with  a  specially  pur¬ 
chased  pen  and  “.\1”  became  impatient. 
Finally,  he  asked  for  a  volunteer.  Her¬ 
rick  tendered  his  pen  and  it  thus  became 
the  only  pen  ever  used  by  the  same  gov¬ 
ernor  in  New  York  state  at  the  start  of 
four  terms  of  office. 

Mr.  Herrick  has  preserved  the  pen  for 
each  succeeding  inaugural.  When  Gov. 
Smith  left  .Albany  to  run  for  President, 
Mr.  Herrick  had  the  governor’s  name  in¬ 
scribed  in  gold  letters  on  the  pen.  Gov. 
Roosevelt  consented  to  use  it  two  years 
ago  and  again  this  year  in  signing  his 
oath. 

Mr.  Herrick,  who  has  turned  down 
several  offers  of  pen  manufacturers  to 
exhibit  the  pen,  has  put  it  away  again 
until  1932. 


STORY  BROUGHT  FOOD 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  recently  printed 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  O.  W. 
Stucky,  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Detroit  City  Rescue  Mission,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Kerne.  Ind.  On  Dec.  24.  Mr. 
Stucky  received  12  tons  of  provisions 
from  the  people  of  that'  town  to  dis¬ 
tribute  among  Detroit’s  needy  families. 


TIE’S  there  with  a  smile  after  many  a 
mile  of  pounding  the  streets  of  the 
town 

Saying  “Business  is  fine” — ^his  usual  line 

Though  merchants  are  wearing  a 
frown. 

When  business  is  bad  he  fights  for  an  ad 

Shouting  “Go  after  sales,  might  and 
main.” 

When  business  is  good — “It’s  a  wise 
merchant  should 

Fight  hard  to  keep  it  the  same.” 

Let  other  men  dwell  on  the  things  they 
must  sell; 

The  tangible  sells  with  good  grace. 
The  buyer  at  that  may  know  where  he’s 
at 

But  not  when  it  comes  to  white  space. 
The  ad  salesman’s  bean  must  plan  the 
unseen 

And  build  up  the  other  man’s  mind— 
Wrangle  with  duffers  and  big  business 
bluffers 

To  ways  but  their  own  fully  blind. 

He  sells  some  white  space — though  that’s 
half  the  race, 

A  layout  he  now  has  to  draw; 

Some  copy  that’s  new — typography  too. 

Then  comes  the  very  last  straw.  .  .  . 
The  ad  when  it’s  through  is  foreign  to 
you. 

To  type  foreman  you  must  complain 
Who  yells  sure  as  fate  “Your  copy  was 
late” 

And  points  out  that  you  are  to  blame. 
The  account  you  now  see — “I  wanted 
page  three” 

He  growls  in  your  disgruntled  ear, 
“Your  paper’s  all  wet, — 'I’ll  use  the 
Gacette 

I'or  any  more  ads  to  appear.” 

And  who  gets  the  blame  if  there’s  no 
linage  gain 

Despite  things  are  worse  than  they’ve 
been? 

The  space  selling  lad,  whether  good — 
whether  bad — 

Takes  it  again  ‘on  the  chin.’ 

TEXANS  TO  MEET 

The  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Texas 
Press  -Association  will  be  held  in  Austin, 
Feb.  7-8,  it  was  announced  recently,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  meeting  of  the  program  com¬ 
mittee  in  Dallas.  The  committee  also 
formulated  plans  for  a  “Build  Texas 
Inspirational  Convention”  to  be  held  at 
San  Angelo,  June  11-13. 

STAGED  CHRISTMAS  PARTY 

The  Hcaldsburq  (Cal.)  Tribune,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  a  local  theatre,  staged  a 
party  for  children  the  day  before  Christ- 


Only  10  other  citiei  *  have  a  newspaper 
with  at  large  a  circulation  as  The 

Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 


Over  240J000  Daily 


ADDS  SATURDAY  COMICS 

The  IVaterbury  (Conn.)  American  on 
Saturday,  Ian.  3,  will  begin  using  four 
pages  of  comics  in  its  6  o'clock  edition. 
The  colored  sheets  are  being  published 
by  the  Eiastern  Color  Printing  Co.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  American-Ret'ublican. 

SOLD  CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS 

The  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Lcdqer-Nezvs 
Tribune  sold  five  pages  of  Christmas 
greeting  cards  for  the  Dec.  25  issue. 
They  were  sold  by  the  regular  classi¬ 
fied  staff.  This  is  nearly  two  pages  gain 
over  last  year,  according  to  Harry  J. 
Lynch,  classified  manager. 


Christmas  Celebration  Attended  by 
1,200  Wednesday,  Dec.  24 

The  Sun  Club,  employe  organization 
of  the  Xczv  York  Sun,  held  its  annual 
Christmas  party  Dec.  24,  in  the  Sun 
building,  2^  Broadway.  More  than 
1.200  members  of  the  staff  participated 
in  the  party,  which  consisted  of  a 
luncheon,  entertainment  that  featured 
members  of  the  cast  of  “Brown  Bud¬ 
dies.”  and  dance  music  by  Buster  Kil¬ 
mer’s  orchestra. 

James  E.  Craig,  editorial  writer  and 
president  of  the  Sun  Club,  and  Neil 
Kingsley,  associated  with  the  theatrical 
advertising  department,  introduced  the 
entertainers. 

Among  the  Sun’s  executives  who  at¬ 
tended  were :  William  T.  Dewart ;  pres¬ 
ident  ;  Frank  M.  O’Brien,  editor ;  Keats 
Speed,  managing  editor ;  Edwin  i 
Friendly,  business  manager ;  Gilbert  T. 
Hodges  of  the  executive  board;  Kwin 
A.  Sutphin.  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  and  Einar  O.  Petersen,  local  ai 
vertising  manager. 


INTERSTATE  GROUP  SETS  DATE 

The  Interstate  Advertising  Managers’ 
•Association  will  meet  at  the  Hotel  Adel- 
phia,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  10,' it  was 
announced  this  week  by  Arthur  J. 
Scholz.  of  the  Vineland  (N.J.)  Evening 
Journal  and  chairman  of  the  attendance 
committee.  The  program  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  committee  headed  by  Edgar 
M.  Lazarus,  Norristozm  (Pa.)  Regis, 
ter.  The  association  is  made  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  managers  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  ^lary- 
land. 


^  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleve*  I 
land,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Kansas  City,  { 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis  and  Des  Moines. 


CENSUS  DATA  ISSUED 

Preliminary  census  data  on  the  Los 
•Angeles  district  and  other  Western 
states  has  been  issued  in  a  booklet  by 
the  Los  •Angeles  Chamlter  of  Commerce. 

2.'»^  of  Total  IBiiNineNH 
from  Soiilh  .lerNoy  Kays 
line  of  l*liila«le|lpliia*»i 
l-argeNt  llruyf  WIioleMalrrts 

t'leiirl.v  indiriitinK  the  wreiit  Ini- 
)>ortanee  of  this  prosperous  mar¬ 
ket  to  Nationul  •\<lvertisers. 

Also  showino  why  South  Jersey  rarely  gets 
proper  credit  for  tales  in  its  territory— 
the  Wholesalers  are  located  in  Phils- 
delphia. 

Here  is  one  of  .\merieii's  most 
stishilirerl  eniplo.vnient  iireiis— an 
hleui  “tr.v  out”  market  today— 
eovered.  thoroiiKhl.v,  and  only 
throiiKh  the 

COURIER-POST 

"A  24-Hoar  Medium  at  one  cost” 
Lest  than  half  of  1%  reader  duplicition 

National  Repreaentatlvea 
GEO.  A.  McDEVlTT  CO. 


I^IN 

Aii^oIi^n 
ItfMHiril 

emletl  I  lie  year  with  the  hifth- 
est  daily  averajie  net  paid 
eireiilatioii  in  its  liistory.  It 
is  the  only  newspaper  in  its 
liehl  to  make  suhstaiitial  gains 
during  tliese  tough  times. 

A  SCRIPPS-CANFIF.I.D 
Newspaper 

Sntionnl  liepri  erntnlivce 

GILM.W.  XICOI.I.  &  KI’THM-^N’ 
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THE  1931  EDITIOB^ 

OF 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S 

International  Year  Book 


Will  contain  data  to  be  found  in  no  other  publication.  It 
is  being  compiled  from  original  sources  by  our  own  staff  of 
experts.  Its  accuracy,  authenticity  and  up-to-dateness  can¬ 
not  be  questioned 

Ailvertisitiii^  and  General 

Ailverti^erK  U$iinjU[  Aew$< paper 
Spare  KAOW  THIS 

And  that  is  wliv  so  inaTiv  liimdreds  of  them  use  the  Year 
Book 

« 

DAILA^  NEWSPAPER  EXECI  TIVES 
KXOW  IT,  TOO 

And  tliat  is  why  so  many  of  them  pin  their  faith  to  the 
Year  Book  and  the  entire  service  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

To  reach  this  CREAM  of  the  buying  power 
of  tlie  newspaper  and  advertising  field,  you 
need  but  to  use  tlie  advertising  pages  of 
tlie  one  Medium  that  none  of  them  can 
afford  not  to  read  and  consult  every  day 
in  the  year  — THE  YEAR  BOOK. 

I'tBLISnED-.IAXUAnV  31,  1!I3I  FDIL>IS  1  LDSE  JAATJARY  23rd 


Ri^giilar  RateN  Prevail 
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RECEIVER  IS  NAMED  FOR 
LOUISVILLE  DAILY 


FEATURE  WRITER  SAILS 


Herald-Po«t  File*  Voluntary  Petition 

in  Bankruptcy — B.  S.  Wa»her, 
Vice-President  of  Company,  to 
Direct  Its  Activities 

Publishers  of  the  Louis7’iUe  (Ky) 
Hcrald-I'ost  filed  a  voluntary  petition 
in  bankruptcy  Dec.  36  and  Benjamin  S. 
\\  asher,  vice-president  of  the  company, 
was  named  operating  receiver.  James 
B.  Brown,  president  of  the  company, 
signed  the  petition. 

Objection  to  Mr.  Washer  as  operat¬ 
ing  receiver  was  made  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  by  Judge  .Arthur  Peter  and 
Howard  B.  Lee.  counsel  for  Paul  C. 
Keyes,  receiver  for  the  National  Bank 
of  Kentucky,  and  by  Mr.  Keyes,  him¬ 
self.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Washer  had  been 
Mr.  Brown’s  personal  attorney,  and  also 
had  been  a  vice-president  of,  director 
in  and  attorney  for  the  Herald-Post 
Company,  they  urged  the  appointment 
of  some  disinterested  person  as  receiver. 

Federal  Judge  Charles  I.  Dawson, 
who  heard  the  petition,  said  that  he 
thought  some  one  fully  acquainted  with 
the  affairs  of  the  HeraUl-Post  should 
be  apjKiinted.  It  was  disclosed  that  sev¬ 
eral  prospective  purchasers  had  entered 
into  negotiations  for  the  newspaper,  and 
Jinlge  Dawson  said  that  a  sale  should 
be  carried  to  completion. 

.Attending  the  conference  was  Frank 
J.  IVmgherty,  who  appeared  as  attorney 
tor  the  (1.  .A.  Mead  Paper  Company  of 
1  )ayton.  <  )hio,  a  creditor  having  a  claim 
of  $1()0.600.  Mr.  Dougherty  asked  for 
the  appf)intment  of  Mr.  Washer  as  oper¬ 
ating  receiver. 

The  schedule  of  liabilities  and  assets 
is  to  In'  filed  within  ten  days. 

The  newspaper  petition  follows  the 
closing  of  .several  financial  institutions 
of  which  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  gone  into 
voluntary  bankruptcy,  is  the  head. 

In  Mr.  Brown’s  schedule,  filed  Dec. 
2.1.  he  listed  under  assets  $2,974,754.73  as 
the  total  of  notes  owed  to  him  by  the 
Herald-Post  Company.  Mr.  Keyes,  as 
receiver  for  the  bank,  is  the  largest 
creditor  of  the  company. 

Under  the  hankruptev  proceedings,  a 
schedule  of  assets  and  liabilities  must  be 
filed  with  the  court  within  ten  days,  un¬ 
less  the  time  is  extended  by  court  order. 

The  formal  petition,  asking  for  a  re¬ 
ceiver.  set  forth  that  it  was  necessary 
that  an  operating  receiver  be  appointed. 
The  Herald-Post  Companv  has  numer¬ 
ous  contracts  with  subscribers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  all  possible  effort  should 
be  made  to  keep  such  contracts  alive,  it 
stated. 

With  an  operating  receiver,  the  assets 
can  be  properly  preserved  and  the  value 
thereof  enhanced  for  the  benefit  of  all  of 
the  creditors,  it  said  further.  Unless 
such  appfdntment  was  made,  the  Herald- 
Post  would  have  had  to  close,  the  peti¬ 
tion  set  out. 


TAFT  ESTATE  PAYS  $500,000 

$6,382,844  Uft  by  Late  Publisher  of 
Cincinnati  Times-Star 

(By  telegraph  to  Eniros  &■  Pem.iSHF.Rt 

CiN'CiN'NATi.  O..  Dec.  31. — Inheritance 
taxes  totalline-  more  than  $.^)0.00()  were 
paid  this  week  to  the  State  of  Ohio  by 
the  estate  of  Charles  P.  Taft,  late  nuh- 
lisher  of  the  Cliiciiinafi  Tiwfs-Star. 
These  taxes  were  exclusive  of  $134  l.Vi 
paid  to  the  federal  government.  The 
total  value  of  the  estate  was  $6,3k?.8-14. 
Mrs.  lames  Taft  Ingalls  and  Mrs.  laiuise 
Taft  Semnle  received  $2,000,000  each. 
Mrs.  Anna  Stinttni  Taft,  the  widow. 
$1.000.0f)0:  Hulhert  Taft.  pre«;fi,„it  and 
mihlisher  of  tlip  Times-.Star.  SaOO  tKXt  and 
Robert  .A.  Taft  and  Charles  P.  Taft. 
$2.-0.000  each. 


CASH  GIFTS  TO  STAFF 

F.vcry  emnlove  of  the  Xorfnik  ( Va.J 
I.cdqcr-Dispatch  received  a  Christmas 
present  of  cash  from  the  management. 
The  amounts  varied  according  to  length 
of  service  with  the  p.iper.  This  was  in 
keeping  with  a  custom  which  was  begun 
years  ago. 


V  ivian  Shirley,  feature  writer,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger,  photo¬ 
graphed  on  the  He  de  France  before 
sailing  to  do  a  series  of  daily  articles 
from  England  and  France  and  to  get 
interviews  with  prominent  Europeans 
for  the  Public  Ledger  Syndicate. 

CO-OPERATING  WITH  “SPECIALS' 


Bureau  of  Advertising  Confers  With 
New  York  Space  Sellers 

Plans  for  closer  cooperation  Itetween 
special  representatives  of  newspapers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
were  proposed  at  a  series  of  three  group 
conferences  just  completed  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  William  .A.  Thomson,  director 
of  the  Bureau. 

The  representatives  at  the  meetings 
decided  to  appoint  a  committee  to  con¬ 
sult  with  the  Bureau  staff  on  national 
advertising  matters.  This  plan  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  A.N.P..A.  Committee  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau. 

The  idea  back  of  the  plan,  it  is  stated, 
is  to  “bring  about  a  better  understanding 
of  the  Bureau’s  work  by  representatives, 
and  to  give  the  Bureau  the  benefit  of  ad¬ 
vice  and  suggestions"  so  that  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  advertising  may  he 
better  organized,  lM)th  in  competition 
with  other  mediums  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  advertising. 

Kverv  firm  of  “specials’’  in  New  York 
was  invited  to  the  conferences.  From  25 
to  ,30  attended  each  of  the  three  meet¬ 
ings.  which  were  held  in  the  Bureau’s 
offices.  370  Lexington  ,Ave..  and  fol- 
lo'ved  bv  luncheon.  Mr.  Thom.son  and 
others  of  the  Bureau  staff  presented  the 
Bureau’s  analysis  of  the  advertising  sit¬ 
uation  and  described  its  1931  program. 

SELLING  “VINE-GLO”  ON  COAST 

60  day  house-to-house  solicitation 
which  started  Jan.  1  opened  the  Califor¬ 
nia  market  of  “Vine-Glo,”  grape  concen¬ 
trate.  Previously  the  California  product 
has  iK'en  sold  only  in  the  midwest  and 
east.  No  advertising  will  be  used  now. 
The  preliminary  solicitation  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  scojK’  of  future  advertising.  W. 
F.  Wilkinson,  general  manager  of  Fruit 
Industries.  Ltd.,  stated. 

500,000  PENNIES  CONTRIBUTED 

More  than  $5,000  was  realized  by  the 
Cent-a-Claus  feature  of  the  I'Utshurqh 
Post-GazetU'  in  which  a  penny  was  the 
unit  aske  l  i!i  gifts  for  the  needy. 


SENT  TO  LEAVENWORTH 
FOR  CRIMINAL  LIBEL 


F.  H.  Shoemaker  of  Red  Wing,  Minn., 
Must  Serve  Year  and  a  Day  and 
Pay  $500  Fine — Probation 
Revoked 


{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

St.  Paul,  Dec.  29. — F.  H.  Shoemaker, 
for  two  years  editor  of  the  Organized 
Fanner  of  Red  Wing.  Minn.,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  a  year  and  a  day  in  Ft.  Leaven¬ 
worth  penitentiary  and  a  fine  of  $500  in 
Federal  court  here  today  for  .sending  li¬ 
belous  matter  through  the  mails.  He 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  last  week 
and  had  been  placed  on  probation  for 
five  years.  However,  when  the  next  is¬ 
sue  of  his  paper  appeared  with  the  big 
headline  “Shoemaker  (lets  Xmas  Gift” 
over  a  story  which  ridiculed  the  sentence, 
and  went  on  to  attack  state  and  national 
officials  he  was  summoned  before  the 
court  again  on  the  charge  of  violating  his 
probation  and  the  sentence  was  made  im¬ 
mediately  effective. 

Shoemaker  and  his  paper  have  been 
embroiled  in  constant  trouble  since  he 
went  to  Red  Wing  from  Green  Bay. 
Wis.,  two  years  ago.  Each  issue  of  the 
jiaper  attacked  some  local  business  or 
political  figure,  and  state  and  national 
officials  were  also  assailed.  A  move  was 
on  foot  to  suppress  his  publication  by 
means  of  the  Minnesota  “gag  law’’  hut 
in  the  meantime  Shoemaker  sent  a  letter 
to  a  local  hanker  with  the  notation  “Rob¬ 
ber  of  Widows  and  Orphans”  on  the  en¬ 
velope. 

Postal  authorities  obtained  a  signed 
confession,  which  was  later  repudiated, 
hut  when  brought  to  trial  liefore  Judge 
John  B.  Sanborn  in  St.  Paul  he  pleaded 
guilty  hoping  to  escape  with  a  fine. 

MUSSOLINI  AROUSED  OVER 
WRITERS’  TACTICS 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

will  be  recalled,  has  never  been  exoner¬ 
ated  of  having  knowledge  of  the  priest 
Don  Minzoni’s  murder. 

There  are  skeletons  in  other  closets 
in  Blackshirt  I-and  also,  which  the 
journalists  who  bait  Mussolini  like  to 
rattle.  Even  Balbo  himself  rattles  one, 
which  fact  is  said  to  explain  the 
extraordinary  influence  that  the  daring 
young  aviator  has  over  II  Duce.  The 
story  is  told,  and  has  been  verified,  that 
when  Benito  Mussolini  organized  his 
March  on  Rome,  he  sent  a  letter  to 
Ballx>  .saying,  in  part; 

“When  we  reach  Rome  I  wjll  do 
(this  and  this  and  this)  ;  to  you  will  fall 
the  task  of  getting  rid  of  Victor 
Emanuel  (the  king).” 

Balbo  keeps  the  letter  in  safety  in 
Switzerland,  for  use  should  the  necessity 
arise.  Only  recently  Balbo  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  Signor  Farinacci  and  di  Bono, 
minister  of  Communications,  forced 
Mussolini  to  displace  Turati  as  secretary- 
general  of  the  Fascist  party  and  install 
in  his  place  Signor  Giuriati,  a  partisan 


of  the  Balbo-Farinacci-di  Bono  trium¬ 
virate.  Turati  had  been  devoted  to 
“Count”  C.  Ciano,  Mussolini’s  daughter’s 
father-in-law  whom  II  Duce  had  decided 
to  designate  as  his  successor. 

Another  skeleton  in  Mussolini’s  closet 
which  caused  him  some  concern  recently 
is  the  puppet  of  Roberto  Gualino,  until 
recently  Italy’s  richest  man.  Gualino 
sometime  ago  purchased  a  compromising 
letter  written  by  Mussolini  for  200,000 
lire.  Then,  with  perfect  chivalry,  he 
presented  it  to  II  Duce. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  caught  in  the 
industrial  depression,  Gualino  engaged  in 
some  sharp  practices.  Mussolini,  in  a 
speech,  made  veiled  threats  against  cer¬ 
tain  artificial  silk  speculators,  of  whom 
Gualino  was  the  greatest  offender. 

With  an  effrontery  which  equalled  his 
original  presentation  of  the  embarrass¬ 
ing  letter  to  Mussolini  Gualino  made  it 
known  in  Fascist  circles  that  he  had 
some  perfectly  good  photographs  of  the 
tell-tale  document  safely  stored  away 
abroad.  Not  only  was  Mussolini's 
threat  forgotten  but  the  Bank  of  Italy 
came  to  Gualino’s  rescue — on  orders 
from  Palazzo  Chigi. 

And  then  there  is  the  predicament  of 
Dino  Grandi,  the  Italian  foreign 
minister.  A  letter  he  wrote  contains  the 
following : 

“I  have  only  one  terror,  that  of’being 
considered  a  Fascist  and  nothing  more: 
this  mortifies  and  depresses  me.  believe 
it.”  Grandi  has  changed  his  mind— but 
not  his  heart.  Nor  has  his  tutor,  the 
clever,  brilliant,  and  perhaps  over-timid 
Vittorio  Scialoja,  ever  revealed  what 
goes  on  in  the  hack  of  his  mind  as  he 
pleads  the  case  of  Mussolini  at  Geneva 
and  other  places. 

One  of  the  little  known  activities  of 
the  Italian  newspaper  men  who  eked  out 
a  precarious  existence  in  France, 
Switzerland  and  Belgium,  is  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  “Over  the  Mountains” 
routes.  Thousands  of  unfortunate 
Italians  took  the  passes  leading  into 
Zermatt,  Brian^on,  Barcelonette  and 
Breuil  and  liberty  during  the  past  sum¬ 
mer.  The  mountaineers — smugglers  and 
poachers  for  generations — are  the  cogs 
in  an  underground  railway  which  rivals 
that  of  Civil  War  days  in  the  United 
States  when  slaves  found  refuge  and 
assistance  in  their  journeys  northward. 

Few  intellectuals,  however,  have  made 
use  of  the  “Over  the  Mountains’’  al¬ 
though  relatives  and  friends  of  those  al¬ 
ready  in  exile  come  through  the  high 
Alpine  passes. 

As  stated  at  the  beginning,  only  when 
history  is  written  will  the  true  story  be 
told.  Under  present  circumstance  revela¬ 
tions,  no  matter  how  sketchy  they  may 
be,  or  how  camouflaged,  would  be  tan¬ 
tamount  to  giving  information  to  the 
“enemy.”  One  thing  appears  certain, 
however,  and  that  is  that  the  vicissitirfes 
confronting  the  Fascists  are  increasing. 


TWO  ALABAMA  MEETINGS 

President  Marcy  B.  Darnall  of  the 
Alabama  Press  Association  has  announced 
two  winter  meetings  of  that  body  to  be 
held  Jan.  10  in  Birmingham  and  Jan.  24 
in  Montgomery. 


Hotaling’s  News  Stand 

IN  NEW  YORK 

At  the  North  End  of  the  Times  Building 
Broadway  and  Forty-third  Street 


Sells  more  out-of-town  newspapers  than 
any  other  news-stand  in  America 

-Perhaps  the  most  cosmopolitan  spot  in  New  York  City  is  Forty-third  Str^t 
and  Broadway.  .  .  Here  is  a  mammoth  news-stsmd  which  sell*  newspapers  froB 
every  city  in  the  world.  .  .  Every  town  has  similar  stands,  hut  non*  as  hug*  ss 
this,  and  none  as  varied  and  as  picturesque  in  its  patronage." 

—Boaton  Transcript,  Oct.  39,  1931. 
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Editor 


PENNSYLVANIA  GROUP 

TO  MEET  NEXT  WEEK 

Jo  Di»cu»»  Problems  Created  by 
Changed  Business  Conditions  in 
Pittsburgh — To  See  Televi¬ 
sion  Demonstration 


Publishing  problems  created  by 
changed  business  conditions  during  the 
last  15  months  will  be  discussed  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  at  the 
William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Friday 
and  Saturday,  Ian.  9-10. 

As  one  of  the  principal  features.  Dr. 
Philip  Thomas  of  Boston,  a  research 
engineer  for  the  VVestinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Company,  will  give  an  illustrated 
ulk  at  a  banquet  the  second  night  on 
"Television  and  Its  Relation  to  News¬ 
papers.”  This  address  will  be  accompan¬ 
ied  by  a  television  demonstration.  A 
performance  to  be  staged  in  the  studio 
of  KDKA  will  be  broadcast  to  the  ban¬ 
quet  hall  and  while  it  is  going  on.  Dr. 
Thomas  will  explain  this  latest  marvel 
of  science.  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  is  another  banquet 
speaker.  His  subject  will  be  “Public 
Service  Journalism.” 

.At  the  Friday  luncheon,  at  which  the 
Piltsburgli  Press  and  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Tclcgraph  will  be  hosts,  Dr.  E.  R.  Weid- 
lein.  president  of  Mellon  lastitute,  will 
talk  on  “Economic  Influence  of  Scientific 
.Achievements  in  Industry.”  At  this  same 
luncheon.  Jack  Callahan,  comic  strip 
artist  from  King  Features  Syndicate, 
Inc.,  will  give  a  humorous  talk  and 
George  B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  will  be  in¬ 
troduced.  Gordon  J.  A.  Hargrave  of 
New  York  City  is  listed  for  an  address 
on  “How  to  Increase  Sales  and  Profits.” 

John  Bennett  Bissel,  vice-president  of 
Batten,  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn  is  to 
talk  to  a  weekly  group  and  at  a  general 
session  on  10.11  agency  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  problems. 

.Among  the  (fuestions  to  be  discussed  at 
forums  is  one  relating  to  the  demand  of 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers 
for  reduced  advertising  rates.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  practicability  of  regulations 
covering  co-oneration  with  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  is  also  on  the  program.  The 
possibility  of  eliminating  the  Saturday 
afternoon  edition,  radio  competition,  leg¬ 
islative  matters.  Ivy  Lee’s  recent  pro¬ 
posal  to  regulate  newspaper  advertising 
rates,  newsprint  and  chain  stores  will  be 
considered  in  prepared  papers  and  from 
the  floor. 

VV^  G.  Chandler,  general  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Scripns-Howard  Newspapers 
and  chairman  of  the  .A.N.P.A.  News¬ 
print  Committee,  will  talk  on  “News¬ 
print  Costs.” 

The  convention  opens  at  dt.AO  o’clock 
Friday  morning.  Tan.  9.  There  will  be  a 
smoker  Friday  evening  and  luncheons  for 
.Associated  Press  and  United  Press  mem¬ 
bers  Saturday  noon. 

The  program  arranged  for  the  ladies 
includes  a  shopping  tour,  inspection  of 
H.  T.  Heinz  Company  plant  and  a  bridge 
tournament. 

I).  N.  .Slep,  general  manager  of  the 
/Pteoiia  Mirror,  is  president  of  the  .As¬ 
sociation. 


COLUMBIAN  BUYS  LEVEY 


Leading  Ink  Companies  Will  Maintain 
Separate  Identities 

The  ColumbiRn  Carb<in  Crmnanv  as¬ 
sumed  control  of  the  Frederick  H.  I  .evey 
Company.  Inc.,  of  New  A'ork,  Jan.  1, 
and  will  continue  operation  of  that 
organization  as  a  separate  unit.  Roth 
Cf>mj»nies  will  maintain  their  separate 
identities,  it  was  announced,  and  the  L. 
Martin  Company,  news  ink  manufac¬ 
turers  owned  bv  Columbian,  will  continue 
to  operate  in  its  usual  manner. 

The  I.evev  company  manufactures 
n  ack  and  colored  printing  inks  and  sup- 
nlies  all  the  ink  used  by  the  Curtis  Pul)- 
ishmg  Conipany.  .Activities  of  Ivith  com- 
Wnies  will  he  dovetailed  so  as  to 
strengthen  their  service  facilities,  it  was 
announced. 


&  Publisher  The  F  o  u  r  t 

FUNK  IN  FAYETTEVILLE 

Erwin  Funk,  former  owner  of  the 
Rogers  (Ark.)  Democrat  and  past  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  on  Jan.  1  became  editor  of  the 
I'ayettex’ille  (Ark.)  Daily  Leader.  H. 
H.  Taylor  is  publisher.  Mr.  Funk  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  late  Judge  George  G.  Stockard, 
who  became  editor  when  the  paper  was 
founded.  Since  his  death  about  one  year 
ago,  William  Good  has  been  acting 
editor.  One  year  ago,  Mr.  E'unk  sold 
his  interest  in  the  Democrat,  but  con¬ 
tinued  as  editor. 


EDITOR  ANALYZES  NEWS 
PHOTO  GRIST 


{Continued  from  page  9) 


but  sometimes  a  deftly  applied  brush  will 
revive  a  “dead”  print.  AVonders  can  be 
worked  with  backgrounds,  without  ma¬ 
terially  affecting  the  nature  of  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

Many  plants  are  working  with  a  new- 
bleaching,  process,  which  is  especially 
valuable  in  bringing  up  the  principal 
features  of  a  picture  and  submerging  the 
incidental  elements.  Similar  effects  may 
be  obtained  with  Ben-Day  sheets. 

Elxtraordinary  and  eye-arresting  ef¬ 
fects  used  to  be  achieved  by  various 
newspapers  in  the  Hearst  group  when  the 
Brisbane  “strip”  idea  was  being  pressed 
to  its  full  glory.  After  the  folly  of 
publishing  four  or  five  views  of  the  same 
person,  just  to  make  a  “talkie”  in  eight 
columns,  was  realized,  picture  editors 
turned  to  developing  “story”  strips,  and 
artists  were  called  into  service  to  work 
out  background  novelties,  insert  sketches, 
make  up  composite  pictures,  and  apply 
Ben-Day  screens  achieving  unique  effects. 
Of  course  the  most  popular  use  of  Ben- 
Day  is  to  create  a  contrast  between  a 
“bygone”  and  a  “present  day”  scene. 

But  torlay  the  chief  picture  idea  for 
daily  newspapers  is  to  print  pictures  of 
actual  events  and  interesting  people  in 
realistic  moods.  The  new-  cameras  and 
flashlights  are  helping  the  cause,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  increase  the  number 
of  pictures. 

The  universal  demand  today  is  for 
better  composition  in  news  pictures.  The 
other  day  several  men  plunged  to  their 
death  when  a  scaffold  collapsed  on  a  New 
York  building.  Some  camera  men  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  broadside  views 
of  the  building  and  artists  came  to  the 
rescue  and  painted  diagrams  of  how  the 
men  fell.  A  few  other  camera  men 
went  to  the  top  of  a  neighboring  build¬ 
ing  and  shot  down  at  the  subject  build¬ 
ing,  so  that  readers  immediately  gained 
an  idea  from  these  pictures  of  how  far 
the  victims  dropped.  And  with  a  glance 
at  the  picture  a  reader  unconsciously  had 
the  feeling  that  comes  with  looking  down 
from  a  tall  building. 

.An  unusual  picture  of  the  DO-X  plane 
— unusual  in  that  it  was  taken  from  above, 
showing  the  giant  ship’s  row  of  motors 
and  broad  wingspread — won  first  prize 
for  George  Pahl  of  the  Berlin  staff  of 
International  News  Photos  recently.  This 
photo  not  only  was  deemed  to  be  of  ex¬ 
cellent  composition  for  subject  matter  and 
“story-telling”  but  also  was  perfect'  copy 
for  reproduction.  It  was  printed  widelv 
not  only  in  black  and  white  but  in  half- 
page  space  in  many  roto  sections. 

When  news  camera  men  stop  posing 
people-in-the-news  as  though  they  are 
movie  stars  or  are  waiting  for  the  firing 
squad  at  dawn,  and  stop  having  every¬ 
body  who  is  arrested  stand  behind  bars 
and  sob  into  some  renorter’s  handkerchief, 
the  news  photo  services  will  he  providing 
fewer  photographic  bromides  for  the  files., 

MRS.  RINALDO  W.  PAGE 

Mrs.  Maggie  E.  Page,  widow  of  Ri- 
naldo  W.  Page  and  vice-president  of  the 
R.  \V.  Page  Corporation,  publishers  of 
several  southern  newspapers,  died  at  Co¬ 
lumbus.  Ga.,  Dec.  ,50.  Mrs.  Page  was  a 
member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of 
western  Georgia.  The  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  R.  W.  Page  Corporation 
are  Columbus  J.edner  and  Columbus  F.n- 
auirer-Sun .  U’ilminoton  (X.C.)  Star. 
IVilmington  Xeu'S  and  PradcHtton  (Fla.) 
Herald.  ' 
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Think  of  these 
playing  cards 
as  personal  cards 


Then  you  will  realize  why  the  in¬ 
dustrial  leaders  whose  names  they 
carry  took  so  much  pains  in  choos¬ 
ing  them. 

They  would  not  be  represented  by 
shoddy  personal  cards.  Nor  would 
they  be  represented  by  cards  that 
failed  to  appeal  to  card  players. 

Knowing  all  the  facts,  they  chose 
the  playing  cards  that  have  the 
perfect  surface,  the  clear  printing, 
the  snap  and  life  that  make  playing 
a  pleasure. 

When  you  choose  playing  cards  as 
your  fiersonal  representatives,  you 
may  well  be  guided  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  these  outstanding  concerns 
who  investigated  before  they  Ixiught. 
Their  inquiries  and  experience  are 
your  assurance  that  good  playing 
cards  will  build  friendly  good  will 
for  you  as  it  has  for  them. 

THE  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  CO. 

Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Windsor,  Canada 
Manufacturers  of 

Bicycle  and  Congress  Playing  Cards 
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PHILIPPINE  DAILIES  KEEP  ABREAST 
OF  THE  JOURNAUSTIC  TIDE 


But  Sometimes  They  Produce  Under  Tremendous  Difficulties — 
Few  Linotype  Operators  Can  Read  or  Speak  English, 
but  They  Have  Become  Expert  Nevertheless 

By  M.  FAROLAN 

Assistant  Managrer,  Philippines  Herald 


(Specially  written  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 
TV  OWHERE  in  the  world  are  the 
problems  of  journalism  more  varied 
and  more  difficult  than  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  America’s  Far  Eastern  outpost 
ten  thousand  miles  across  the  seas  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe.  This  is 
particularly  true  with  English  language 
journalism. 

And  yet  Philippine  newspapers  edited 
in  English  are  up-to-date  in  every  re¬ 
spect, — in  make-up,  news  and  feature 
services,  equipment  and  other  facilities 
for  quick  and  efficient  production.  There 
is  hardly  any  mechanical  device  or 
equipment  designed  in  modern  news¬ 
paper  making  in  the  most  progressive 
metropolitan  center  anywhere  which  is 
not  now  being  used  by  newspapers  in 
the  Philippines.  The  rotary  press,  the 
color  gravure  press,  the  stereotype  ma¬ 
chine,  the  linotype,  the  airplane  and  the 
radio — all  these  and  others  are  here.  .\nd 
more  keep  coming. 

The  unusual  problems  of  newspaper 
making  in  the  Philippines  are  not  with¬ 
out  their  interesting  and  colorful 
aspects.  Fellow'  newspapermen  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  would  hardly  believe 
if  they  are  told  that  here  very  excellent 
newspapers  in  English  are  being  edited 
and  printed  by  Filipinos,  without  the 
assistance  of  .Americans  or  Englishmen 
or  other  white  men;  that  Filipino  work¬ 
men  such  as  linotypists,  compositors, 
pressmen,  stereotype  men  and  other  com¬ 
posing  and  press  room  men,  in  the  ma¬ 
jority,  neither  speak,  write  nor  under¬ 
stand  English :  and  that  circulation,  de¬ 
spite  such  costly  plants,  staffs  and  equip¬ 
ments — rotary  presses,  cable  and  radio 
services,  large  corps  of  reporters  and 
photographers  and  other  varied  foreign 
and  local  features, — is  .so  far  limited  to 
and  has  never  yet  developed  beyond  a 
few  thousands— 20,000  for  the  largest 
in  a  city  of  350,000  within  a  trading 
area  that  includes  nearly  1,000,000. 

There  are  today  11  daily  newspapers 
in  Manila  alone  and  several  others  in  the 
cities  of  Cebu  and  Iloilo.  Of  the  Manila 
dailies,  five  are  in  Spanish,  four  in 
English  and  two  in  a  local  dialect.  Three 
of  the  dailies  in  English  are  published  in 
the  morning  and  the  fourth  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Two  of  the  Spanish  papers  are 
published  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the 
afternoon.  One  dialect  paper  comes  out 
in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the 
afternoon.  So  that  the  morning  field,  in 
which  the  most  progressive  Manila  papers 
in  English  operate,  is  crowded  with  no 
less  than  six  dailies.  Perhaps  this  compe¬ 
tition  is  more  stiff  than  anything  of  the 
kind  in  any  metropolitan  center  in 
America  today. 

With  the  exception  of  the  only  Ameri¬ 
can  daily,  the  oldest  in  the  morning  field 
and  the  one  consistently  supported  by 
American  business  here,  all  Manila  morn¬ 
ing  dailies  are  operating  at  a  loss.  Com¬ 
petition  is  very  keen  and  rivalry  cannot 
be  entirely  divested  of  the  personal. 

The  pioneer  Filipino  daily  in  English 
is  the  Philippines  Herald,  organized  in 
1920.  It  has  been  often  branded  as  anti- 
American  because  it  has  chosen  to  be 
more  Filinino  than  .American,  although 
being  Filipino  should  not  necessarily 
mean  being  anti-American.  The  other 
newspapers  in  English  are  the  Tribune, 
controlled  by  a  large  local  syndicate, 
which  now  also  controls  the  Times, 
formerly  “the  oldest  American  daily," 
and  the  Daily  Bulletin,  now  the  only 
American  daily  and  the  natural  organ  of 
American  interests  in  the  Island' 

The  experience  of  Philippine  news¬ 
papers  show's  that  knowledge  of  English 
is  not  an  essential  qualification  of  an 
^cient  linotypist.  The  case  of  the  chief 
linotype  operator  of  the  Philippines 
Herald  clearlv  shows  that  one  can  reach 


an  unusually  high  standard  of  efficiency, 
comparable  with  the  best  among  English- 
speaking  linotype  operators  anywhere, 
setting  type  in  English  without  either 
knowing  or  speaking  English.  This 
operator  knows  a  little  Spanish  and 
learned  his  alphabet  in  the  local  dialect. 


way  in  which  Philippine  newspapers 
solve  their  difficult  problems  arising  out 
of  the  use  of  complicated  modern  me¬ 
chanical  e(|uipment  and  supplies  and  the 
great  distance  from  the  .American  or 
European  manufacturers  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
memorable  incident  in  the  Philippines 
Herald  plant.  When  the  plant  of  an¬ 
other  paper  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the 
Herald,  as  a  friendly  gesture,  accommo¬ 
dated  that  paper  until  it  could  settle 
down  more  permanently  elsewhere.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  that  it  remained  in  the 
Herald  plant,  the  mats  used  naturally 
doubled  in  volume.  It  also  happened  that 
at  about  the  same  time,  the  Herald  had 
to  put  out  a  large  edition.  Through  an 
omission,  the  management  failed  to  in¬ 


Segundo  Diaz,  now  chief  pressman  of  the  Herald,  who  produced  almost  a 
miracle  when  he  made  mats  from  material  available  in  the  local  market  to 
relieve  a  grave  situation  arising  out  of  shortage  of  supply  of  standard  mats 
from  the  United  States.  He  is  shown  at  the  mat  press. 


The  Spanish  he  k-nows  now  he  picked 
up  as  a  linotypist  over  a  period  of  some 
two  decades  in  various  newspaper  plants 
publishing  papers  in  Spanish.  With  his 
additional  third  decade,  working  in  a 
newspaper  written  in  Elnglish,  he  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  most  enviable  record  of  a 
frequent  awrage  of  100  per  cent  accur¬ 
acy  and  high  speed  in  typesetting. 

The  only  other  typesetter  that  nearly 
approaches  the  record  of  this  operator 
is  a  girl  16  years  old.  whose  academic 
attainment  is  second  year  of  the  high 
school.  Her  academic  training,  however, 
explains  her  high  degree  of  ^ciency, — 
high  speed  and  accurate  work.  She  is  the 
only  female  typesetter  in  the  entire  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands  and,  according  to  available 
information,  in  the  Far  East.  She  is  the 
only  operator  in  the  Herald,  who  knows 
and  speaks  English.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  vast  majority  of  linotype  operators  in 
the  Philippines — they  are  estimated  to 
number  approximately  .500  including  all 
those  in  other  printing  shops — either 
know  only  their  native  dialect  or  a 
meagre  Spanish  or  both,  although  they 
set  type  in  both  English  and  Spanish 
and  in  a  number  of  local  dialects  with¬ 
out  distinction. 

The  same  is  true  with  compositors, 
stereotype  and  press  men.  The  material 
composed  or  set  or  printed  being  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  often  they  cannot  tell  whether  a 
letter  ‘‘u’’  should  be  “n"  and  merely  in¬ 
verted  by  mistake  or  when  a  letter  “i” 
should  be  in  the  place  of  “1”  or  “t”  or 
“f.”  If  the  matter  were  in  their  own 
native  dialects  they  could  save  the  proof¬ 
readers  a  lot  of  work  on  petty  but  com¬ 
mon  mistakes  like  these. 

The  peculiar  and  certainly  ingenious 


crease  its  order  for  mats  from  the  States 
and  when  it  was  found  out  that  the  avail¬ 
able  local  supply  was  going  to  run  short, 
it  was  too  late.  Rush  orders  for  a  larger 
supply  by  radio  or  cable  would  not  do. 
Inquiries  in  China  and  Japan  for  emerg¬ 
ency  supply  brought  no  relief.  They  had 
none.  The  first  available  supply  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  would  come  in  four 
weeks  at  the  earliest.  The  situation  was 
serious.  Without  the  mats,  the  two 
papers  would  have  to  suspend  publication 
for  almost  a  month.  Their  local  com¬ 
petitors  would  not  sell  any. 

Well,  something  had  to  be  done  and  done 
quickly  to  save  the  papers.  It  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  mention  that  at  the  time  an  ex¬ 
pert  press  and  stereotype  man  from  a 
Pacific  Coast  paper  was  employed  in  the 
Herald  plant  and  while  he  did  his  best  to 
help,  he  had  to  admit  that  the  situation 
was  simply  impossible.  However,  an 
illiterate  but  experienced  Filipino  assistant 
of  this  American  press  man  had  a  bright 
idea,  which  he  w'orked  out  successfully, 
and  he  saved  the  day  for  his  employers. 
He  bought  ordinary  blotting  and  fine 
tissue  paper  cut  to  the  size  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  newspaper.  He  pasted  the  tissue 
paper  on  both  sides  of  the  blotting  paper 
and  used  the  combination  as  a  mat.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  stage  of  the  experiment,  the 
idea  looked  hopeless  but  the  Filipino 
pressman  continued  to  experiment.  He 
seasoned  his  own  product  as  he  did  the 
American  certified  mat  and  ev'entually  he 
was  able  to  produce  fairly  good  mats 
sufficient  to  tide  us  through  the  emerg¬ 
ency. 

In  materials  and  features  and  general 
appearance,  Philippine  dailies  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  especially  the  Sunday  issues,  are 


more  American  than  Latin,  although  ft, 
reverse  was  true  with  the  earlier  Fili 
pino  papers. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  more  u 
tensive  use  of  American  newspaper  fa 
tures  here,  however,  is  the  great  distano 
between  the  United  States  and  th 
Philippines  and  the  great  difference  a 
customs  and  conditions.  The  islands  an 
always  three  weeks  behind  the  Unh« 
States  because  of  the  mails,  so  that  fa 
tures  intended  by  American  syndicate 
for  given  dates  and  seasons  are  fomc 
useless  by  the  time  they  arrive  hert 
Another  thing  is  that  special  season  fa- 
tures  like  those  for  Christmas,  Na 
Year  and  other  important  dates  look 
ridiculous  here  because  of  different  con¬ 
ditions  and  customs.  While  we  are  get- 
ting  used  to  Santa  Claus  whom  we  did 
not  know  before,  and  turkeys  on  ThMks- 
giving,  the  ideas  of  snowy  Christmaii 
trees  and  wintry  New  Years  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  local  sceneries.  t 

But  the  outlook  for  Philippine  news- 
papers,  especially  for  those  written  ir 
English,  is  very  bright.  For  more  thai 
one  quarter  of  a  century  now,  the  uni-  i 
versal  education  system  established  bi 
America  and  now  enthusiastically  devd- 
oped  by  Filipinos — a  system  which  maid! 
the  English  language  the  sole  basis  oi 
instruction — has  had  the  effect  of  build 
ing  a  citizenry  now  almost  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  English  as  a  medium  oi 
their  dealings  with  each  other  and  witl. 
the  outside  world.  This  potential  mass  ’ 
and  the  bright  prospects  of  business  seec 
in  the  almost  unlimited  wealth  of  un¬ 
developed  local  natural  resources  should 
indeed,  offer  an  eloquent  assurance  that 
Philippine  newspapers  have  a  great  fu¬ 
ture  as  contributors  to  progress  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 


WOMEN  TO  HELP  JOBLESS 


Proceeds  of  New  York  Club  Dance  to 
Go  to  Unemployment  Fundi 

Part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  eighth  an¬ 
nual  supper  dance  to  be  given  by  the  N'w  J 
York  Newspaper  Women’s  Club  at  tht 
Plaza  Hotel,  Feb.  6.  will  be  devoted  tc 
unemployment  relief  work,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Marion  Clyde  Mc- 
Carridl.  woman's  page  editor  of  the  A'ra 
York  Bz'eniitg  Post  and  president  of  tht 
club.  .Another  part  will  be  set  aside  fa 
the  club’s  own  relief  work  and  the  re 
mainder  will  be  given  to  New  York's 
emergency  employment  committee  fund 

Miss  McCarroil  is  chairman  of  the 
dance  committee,  and  other  officers  of 
the  club  are:  Elsie  McCormick,  World 
first  vice-president ;  Marie  M.  Meloney, 
editor  Herald  Trilmnc  Sunday  magazine, 
second  vice-president ;  Helen  Worden, 
Evening  World,  third  vice-president; 
Martha  Coman,  founder  of  the  cl^. 
treasurer;  Emma  Bugbee,  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  assistant  treasurer ;  Marjorie  Shuler, 
Christian  Science  Mcmitor,  corresponding 
secretary ;  Myra  Waterman,  assistant  cor¬ 
responding  secretary ;  Margaret  Foldes, 
North  Side  News,  recording  secretary; 
Mary  Dougherty,  Evening  Journal.^  as¬ 
sistant  recording  secretary ;  Mary  Watts, 
Sun,  chairman  of  membership;  and  .Anne 
Cutler  World,  chairman  of  house. 


HADDEN  ESTATE  $1,028,724 

The  estate  of  Briton  Hadden, 
of  Time,  a  weekly  magazine,  who  d'W  i 
on  Feb.  27.  1929.  was  appraised  in  N*"  j 
York  this  week  for  transfer  tax  purpose>  | 
at  $1,108,948  gross  and  $1,028,724  net  . 
Mr.  Hadden  had  3,2.50  shares  of  cl«s  d  f 
common  stock  of  Time,  Inc.,  valued  a  : 
$1,056,250;  thirty-seven  shares  class  -5 
common,  valued  at  $12,025,  and 
four  shares  of  preferred,  valued  at  J-.tW-- 


UNUSUAL  CHRISTMAS  CARD 

An  unusual  Christmas  greeting,  made 
from  spoils  out  of  the  pressroom, 
sent  out  this  year  by  Clarence  L.  Lu“*; 
local  advertising  manager  of  the  Almj 
(Ill.)  Dispatch,  and  Mrs.  Lucas.  IW 
greeting  was  printed  on  old 
on  a  green  background  and 
message  that  the  money  saved  by  jm  ^ 
inexpensive  card  had  gone  into  the 
fellow  Fund. 
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39  OF  STAFF  ORGANIZE 

twenty  year  club 

Veteran  Employes  of  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  Form  Social 
Group  —  One  Has  Served 
48  Years 

Veteran  employes  of  the  Memphis 
(Teim.)  Commercial  Appeal  have  formed 
the  "Twenty  Year  Club,”  composed  of 
39  employes  of  all  departments  who  have 
been  with  the  paper  20  years  or  more. 

"The  club  will  be  purely  social,”  says 
the  announcement,  "with  the  sole  idea  of 
giving  these  faithful  employes  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  meeting  together  occasion¬ 
ally  for  the  purpose  of  reminiscing  about 
the  old  days.”  ... 

The  members,  their  departments  and 
length  of  service  follow :  Thomas 

Fauntleroy,  managing  editor,  20  years; 
Sam  L.  Kahn,  city  editor,  26  years ; 
George  M.  McCormick,  market  editor, 
37  vears;  George  L.  Fossick,  cotton 
writer,  20  years ;  Herbert  Caldwell,  sports 
editor,  22  years ;  William  H.  Adler,  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  26  years;  W.  A.  MeVey, 
advertising  room  foreman,  40  years; 
Charlie  Wilson,  make-up  man,  43  years; 
M.  L.  Wilson,  make-up  foreman,  30 
years ;  \\  illiam  L.  Goodwin,  linotype 
operator,  37  years;  W.  H.  Walter,  lino¬ 
type  operator,  36  years ;  James  E.  Ham- 
ner,  compositor,  48  years ;  J.  R.  Gladish. 
compositor,  22  years;  J.  N.  Everett, 
composing  room,  30  years;  M.  T.  Bur¬ 
ton,  printer,  40  years;  Charles  Lawson, 
machinist,  25  years. 

William  S.  Brooks,  ad  setter,  31 
years;  Howard  Grant,  linotype  operator, 
29  years:  O.  C.  Hundley,  ad  setter,  31 
years;  W.  B.  Astor,  Jr.,  foreman, 
stereotyping  department,  24  years ;  Tom 

S.  Jordan,  foreman,  pressroom,  27  years ; 
Harris  A.  Sullivan,  assistant  night  press¬ 
room  foreman,  23  years ;  Charles  T. 
Sullivan,  pressroom  foreman,  day  side, 
25  years;  Fred  .\cschliman,  assistant 
pressroom  foreman,  day  side,  38  years; 
Jack  Thomas,  mailing  room,  24  years ; 
Philip  T.  Morrison,  mailing  room,  22 
years;  Maury  S.  Weisiger,  local  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  25  years ;  Charles  W. 
Wingfield,  night  classified  advertising 
clerk.  20  years;  Crawford  Jordan,  book¬ 
keeper  in  circulation  department,  20 
years;  W.  H.  .\lexander,  country  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  39  years. 

F.  f^ldschmid,  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  35  years ;  J.  R.  Lisenhury,  assistant 
city  circulation  manager,  24  years ;  Miss 
Ada  Fransioli,  circulation,  25  years; 

T.  E.  Reeves,  district  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  24  years;  J.  Speed  Franklin,  c'sh- 
ier,  circulation  department,  20  years ; 
John  Cammer,  accounting  departmont.  2"^ 
years;  G.  C.  Sawtelle,  proofreader,  20 
gars;  John  Haynes,  porter.  39  years; 
Henry  Southall,  porter.  20  years. 

Employes  who  worked  on  the  old 
Avalanche,  the  Appeal  or  the  Commercial 
are  given  “credit”  for  the  time  in  deter¬ 
mining  their  length  of  service  to  the 
Commercial  .Appeal,  which  has  come  out 
of  consolidations  of  the  three. 

CRIME  PROBLEM  SERIES 

A  series  of  24  articles  on  “The  Crime 
Problem”  by  well  known  criminologists, 
students  of  penology,  and  public  officials 
has  been  announced  for  syndication  bv 
the  Ledger  Syndicate.  Philadelphia,  in 
anticipation  of  popular  interest  in  the 
forthcoming  report  of  President 
Hoover’s  crime  commission. 

debate  on  propaganda 

Edward  L.  Bernays,  public  relations 
rounsel.  and  Silas  Bent,  author,  will  de¬ 
bate  the  benefits  of  propaganda  over 
radio  station  WOR.  Xewark,  at  3  p.  m. 
omday,  Jan.  4.  Bernays  will  attempt  to 
show  how  .Americans  are  beneficiaries  of 
priyaganda.  and  Bent  will  assail  the 
technique  of  propaganda. 

WINS  .$22,500  AWARD 

John  G.  Tilden.  a  proofreader  on  the 
owMii  Post.  \yas  awarded  a  verdict  of 
5—.. ■'00  bv  a  jury  last  week  in  a  suit 
gainst  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway' 
t-ompany  based  on  an  injurv  received  in 
*n  accident  in  1928. 


ST.  LOUIS  DAILY  EXPANDS 

The  .America  Press,  owner  of  the  St. 
Louis  Times,  has  bought  a  vacant  lot  of 
70  by  1(X)  feet  on  Market  street  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  Buder  Building,  in  which  its  plant 
is  located.  The  Buder  Building  is  owned 
by  G.  ,A.  Buder,  president  of  .America 
Press.  The  property  will  be  improved  at 
once  with  a  concrete  basement  and  a  sub¬ 
basement  for  storage  purposes,  and  even¬ 
tually  the  first  floor  will  be  used  as  an 
e.xpansion  to  the  press  room. 

GAVE  $15,000  TO  FUND 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Good  Fellows 
headquarters  last  week  received  a  check 
for  $15.0(X)  from  the  Chicago  Trihioie 
Company.  This  sum  is  an  addition  to 
the  $15. .580  pledged  by  employes  of  the 
Tribune.  The  Good  Fellows,  admin¬ 
istered  without  a  cent  of  overhead,  is 
working  to  relieve  distress  and  need 
through  organized  charities. 

SPECIAL  THEATRE  SECTION 

The  Norristotvn  (Pa.)  Times  Herald 
issued  a  special  22-pagc  section  Dec.  22 
announcing  the  opening  of  a  new  theatre 
in  the  city.  Instead  of  the  usual  paid 
complimentarv  advertisements,  each  ad¬ 
vertiser  sought  to  bring  out  a  definite 
selling  point  of  his  own  products  as  used 
in  the  building,  John  C.  Dye,  business 
manager,  said. 


TOKIO  PRESS  LEARNING 
ABOUT  PRESS  AGENTS 

Flood  of  Manufactured  Stories  Re¬ 
ceived  Daily  by  Newspapers — 
Seek  to  Promote  Geisha  Girls* 
Interests 


By  Miles  W.  Vaughn, 

United  Press  Staff  Correspondent 

Tokio. — The  methods  of  American 
press  agents  have  been  transplanted  to 
Japan  where  newspaper  editors  are  faced 
with  a  daily  increasing  flood  of  manu¬ 
factured  news  designed  to  obtain  free 
advertising  for  objects  ranging  from 
cheap  literature  to  geisha  and  dance  hall 
girls. 

The  geisha,  faced  with  ruinous  com¬ 
petition  from  thousands  of  beer  halls 
which  have  sprung  up  since  the  great 
earthquake  of  1923,  were  the  first  to 
adopt  .American  methods  to  hold  their 
patronage.  The  combined  geisha  guilds 
of  greater  Tokio  hired  newspaper  men 
to  handle  their  publicity  problems  and 
the  result  was  a  series  of  press  agent 
stunts  which  put  the  entertainers  on  the 
first  pages  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
Empire. 

The  press  agents  first  organized 
“schools”  for  geisha  where,  they  an¬ 


nounced,  the  entertainers  would  be 
“modernized”  by  teaching  them  English 
and  other  foreign  languages,  modern 
ball  room  dancing  to  replace  the  ancient 
dances,  and  the  “art  of  modern  intelli¬ 
gent  conversation.”  The  schools  were 
opened  with  a  great  fanfare  of  publicity 
but  teachers  admitted  their  pupils  were 
apt  only  in  learning  foreign  style  danc¬ 
ing.  They  made  no  progress  in  lan¬ 
guages  or  modern  conversation. 

The  next  step  was  the  organization  of 
geisha  baseball  teams,  the  mincing- 
gaited  entertainers  donning  regulation 
baseball  uniforms  and  posing  for  cam¬ 
eramen. 

The  beer  and  dance  halls  retaliated  by 
hiring  press  agents  for  themselves. 

The  latest  Japanese  stunt,  copied 
after  approved  American  methods,  was 
put  forward  by  the  press  agent  of  an 
Osaka  da.ncer.  who  insured  his  client’s 
legs  for  20.000  Yen  and  got  her  picture 
on  first  pages  all  over  the  country. 

WINDSOR  TO  ADVERTISE 

The  Windsor  (Ont.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  planning  an  advertising 
and  publicity  campaign  to  attract  tourists 
from  the  L'nited  States. 

ENTERTAINED  17,000  CHILDREN 

The  Buffalo  Times  entertained  17,000 
children  of  its  community  at  a  Christ¬ 
mas  party  in  the  Broadway  auditorium. 


GROSS  and  NET 


in  the  Composing  Room 


A  Fpw  Users  of 
BLACK  &  WHITE 
Contrast  Matrix 
Ne#  York  Times 
Akron  Times  Press 
Jewish  Daily  Forward 
Worcester  Teiegram  Gazette 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Toledo  News  Bee 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Toledo  Blade 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Janesville  Gazette 
Indianapolis  Times 
Daily  Times.  New  Philadelphia.  0. 
Evangelistic  Publishing  House.  Cleveland 
German  Baptist  Publications.  Cleveland 
Detroit  News 
Wall  Street  Journal 
Newark  Evening  News 
New  York  Mirror 
Utica  Observer  Dispatch 
Baltimore  Sun 
Boston  Herald  Traveler 
Bloomington  Pantagraph 
Washington  Star 
New  York  World 
Journal  of  Commerce.  New  York 
Baltimore  American  &  News 
Boston  American 
Boston  Globe 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Providence  Journal  &  Bulletin 
New  York  Sun 
New  York  News 
Waltham  New*  Tribune 
Chicago  Daily  News 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Yorit  Dispatch 
Rochester  Times*Union 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
New  London  Day 
Newburg  News 
Jersey  Journal 

Every  Oth 

O  Machine 
Non-Productive 

.A  national  survey  proves 
that  6%  of  every  typesetting 
machine  operator’s  time  is 
spent  making  errors.  It  re¬ 
quires  at  least  double  time 
to  make  machine  corrections 
— \2%  non-productive  time 
— every  8th  machine  non¬ 
productive  ! 

Are  errors  worth  preventing? 


How  many  pages  did  you  publish  yesterday? 
How  many  pages  could  have  been  tilled  with 
the  gross  production  of  your  composing  room 
yesterday? 

Have  you  ever  checked  the  GROSS  and  NE'F 
in  your  composing  room? 

Do  this  some  day. .  .some  week.  .  .some  month! 
Then  find  out  what  constitutes  the  difference. 

You  will  probably  be  amazed  to  find  that  one 
of  the  major  factors  is — ERRORS. .  .the  setting 
of  lines  with  errors. .. reading  and  finding  of 
errors. .  .making  and  correcting  of  errors... 
handling  and  inserting  of  errors. 

It  is  production,  true!  But  value-less  produc- 


The  Black  &  White  Contrast  Matrix  prevents 
error  making.  It  narrows  the  margin  between 
the  GROSS  and  NET  in  the  composing  room. 
.And  it  is  a  guaranteed  money-saver! 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it  I 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 

(Sote  Licensees  of  the  Percy  L.  Hill  Black  Sr  IPhtte  Patents  No.  1466437,  held 
valid  by  U.  S.  District  Court,  Eastern  District  of  New  York.  Infringers  will  be 
vigorously  prosecuted.) 

33  West  42n(l  Street,  New  York 


BLACK^WHITE 


Contrast 


‘Contrast  Pro  %^iUes 


^Matrix 


VISIBILITY 
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TEACHERS,  EDITORS  FORM 
JOINT  COMMITTEE 

{Continued  from  faije  1) 

investigation  along  this  line  conducted  at 
Wisconsin.  The  three  suggested  plans 
were  developed  as  a  result  of  this  inves¬ 
tigation. 


.•\t  the  Tues<iay  session  Prof.  Ralph  that  the  average  young  reporter  is  not 
D.  Casey.  Minnesota,  stressed  the  lack  any  worse  off  than  the  young  doctor  or 
of  sufficient  literature  critical  of  present  lawyer. 

newspaper  practices  and  urged  more  of  “\\'e  need  not'  be  too  much  appalled 
it  for  the  Journalism  Quarterly.  .\  even  by  the  wage  situation,”  he  declared, 
social  history  of  the  newspaper  was  also  “though  those  publishers  who  have  met 
advocated  going  deeply  into  the  relation-  the  current  depression  by  putting  on  as 
ship  of  the  newspaper  to  its  environment,  reporters  high  school  girls  at  the  mini- 
Vernon  McKenzie,  Washington,  out-  mum  wage  allowed  by  law,  are  to  me  a 


CAMERA  DEVICE  MADE 
BY  PHOTOGRAPHER 

Inexpensive  Arrangement  Synchro, 
nizes  Shutter  Action  and  Flash- 
Lighting — Satisfactory  Re¬ 
sults  Obtained 


lined  cooperative 
weekly  press  in 


contacts  with  the 
his  state  whereby 


The  first  plan  is  a  bibliographical  stmly  journalism  graduates  buy  papers  and  are 


to  give  graduate  students  background  for 
study  of  “Public  Opinion” ;  another  is  a 
graduate  “case  study”  of  particular  types 
of  newsiraper  efforts  to  influence  public 
opinion — cases  in  which  the  method  may 


enabled  to  finance  them.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  C.  E.  Cason,  .Alabama. 
Challenging  the  vigilance  of  American 


newspapers  are  certain  tendencies  toward  elected  the  following  officers :  Lawrence 


opinion — cases  in  which  the  method  may  further  restriction  of  freedom  of  the  W.  Murjdiy,  Illinois,  president;  Franklin 
be  analyzed  and  the  results  measured  in  press.  Prof.  Ralph  L.  Cro.sman  of  the  Banner,  Pennsylvania,  vice-president ; 
votes  on  referenda,  pledges  to  commun-  University  of  Colorado,  declared  in  a  pa-  and  H.  Herbert,  Oklahoma,  .secretary- 
ity  funds,  and  other  tangible  results,  pgr  presented  Tuesday.  Challenging  news-  treasurer.  .Additional  members  of  the 
The  third  is  an  undergraduate  factual  papers  also,  he  said,  is  the  question  of  executive  committee  are  Mr.  Drewry, 
study  of  the  various  modern  influences  whether  they  are  conducting  themselves  Georgia;  I.  L.  O'Sullivan,  Manjuette. 
on  public  opinion  and  the  place  of  the  jp  ways  that  entitle  them  to  the  continued  New  officers  of  the  .Association  of 


horrible  portent  of  social  disorganization.  - 

.And  there  are  some  dreadful  examples  _ u 

latelv  of  the  cruel  sacrifice  of  faithful  .  '  .  ,•  ^  I  ^  l  i- ^  ''^King 

■  .1  ■  ^  f  u-  u  1-  •  shutter-action  and  nasn-lighting  havf 

dZls”"' 

The  journalism  teachers  association  a, (’lobe- 

elected  the  following  officers :  Lawrence  '  ^  rrange- 


dends.” 

The  journalism  teachers  association 


study  of  the  various  modern  influences  whether  they  are  conducti 
on  public  opinion  and  the  place  of  the  jp  ways  that  entitle  them  tc 
newspaper  among  these;  the  latter  course  enjoyment  of  their  freedom 
has  been  for  two  years  required  of  all  Because  newspapers  unc 
seniors  in  the  Wisconsin  School  of  Jour-  ception  of  their  rights  viol 
nalism.  nf  indivirli  i;)1<  ntiH  r 


President  Daniel  L.  Marsh  of  Boston  acy,  Professor  Crositian  wonders  that 
University  was  host  at  a  dinner  at  the  piore  legislation  has  not'  been  passed  to 
Copley- Plaza  Hotel  Monday  evening  and  curb  them,  that  more  actions  for  libel 
he  introduced  Prof.  Harry  B.  Center  as  have  not  been  brought, 
toastmaster.  Speakers  were  Marlen  E.  “Every  day  we  see  innocent  persons  in- 
Pew,  Hitor  of  h'ltiTOR  &  Pi'bi.isher,  jured  by  newspaper  publications,”  he  said. 


and  Willis  J.  .Abbot,  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 


in  ways  that  entitle  them  to  the  continued  New  officers  of  the  .Association  of 
enjoyment  of  their  freedom.  Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism 

Because  newspapers  under  a  miscon-  are:  Mr.  Casey,  president;  Everett  W. 
ception  of  their  rights  violate  the  rights  Smith,  Stanfonl  I’niversity,  Cal.,  vice- 
of  individuals  and  invade  rights  of  priv-  president,  and  H.  H.  Herbert.  Oklahoma, 
acy.  Professor  Crosman  wonders  that  secretary-treasurer. 

more  legislation  has  not  been  passed  to  - 

curb  them,  that  more  actions  for  libel  DAILIES’  FUND  BUYS 
have  not  been  brought.  priAI  POP  9 

“Every  day  we  see  innocent  per.sons  in-  V-^V-r/VLi  rVJIx 

jured  by  newspaper  publications,”  he  said,  — 

“the  rights  of  privacy — moral,  if  not  as  New  York  World  and  Evening  World 

yet  legal— invaded,  intimate  details  of  Collected  $13,234  Through  News 

private  life  flaunted  to  the  world,  mo-  Appeal— Eve- 

ments  of  deepest  sorrow  intruded  upon,  .  , ,  d 

all  in  the  name  of  freedom  of  the  press.  ning  World  Give*  Theatre  Party 

Newspapers  may  have  progressed  in  so-  - 

called  enterprise  during  the  past  hun-  jhe  fund  collected  bv  the  Xe^c  York 

dred  years,  but  they  have  not  progressed  ICorld  and  livcninq  World  to  supply 


Mr.  Pew  paid  a  tribute  to  the  schools  private  life  flaunted  to  the  world,  mo-  •  j  p  j-  a  1  _ 

of  journalism  as  an  important  influence  ments  of  deepest  sorrow  intruded  upon,  stone*  and  t^oto  "PP**  *  *' 

in  .American  newspaper  life.  “A’our  edu-  all  in  the  name  of  freedom  of  the  press.  ning  World  Give*  Theatre  Party 

rational  movement  is  a  proud  boa.st  in  Newspapers  may  have  progressed  in  so-  - 

the  journalism  of  this  day,  ’  he  said.  “The  called  enterprise  during  the  past  hun-  jhe  funcj  collected  by  the  Xnc  York 
implications  are  clear:  Public  writing  dred  years,  hut  they  have  not  jirogressed  World  and  Ih'eninq  World  to  supply 
and  publishing  are  fundamental  in  free  in  their  intelligence  in  their  exercise  of  coal  for  poverty-stricken  flat  dwellers 
institutions;  they  demand  of  the  prac-  their  legal  rights.  reached  $13,2.34.37  on  Dec.  31.  The  ap- 

titioncr  not  only  technical  skill,  to  con-  “Every  day  we  see  published  the  pho-  ~.a]  ^^35  started  several  weeks  before 


titioncr  not  only  technical  skill,  to  con-  “Every  day  we  see  published  the  pho-  ^3]  ^^35  started  several  weeks  before 
trol  the  mechanics  of  the  trade,  but  in-  tographs  of  innocent  wives  and  children  Christmas  and,  in  addition  to  daily  news 
telligcnce  strengthened  and  sharpened  hy  <>f  men  accused  of  crime  and  we  see  the  stories  radio  pleas  were  made  by  citv 
scientific  preparation,  and  also,  may  I  damning  charges  of  divorce  complaints  notables.  Julius  Miller,  retiring  borough 
say.  inner  conscience  developed  and  dis-  nrinfed  in  detail  immediately  upon  their  i)resident  (if  Manhattan  spoke  in  behalf 
ciplmed  hy  the  spiritual  contacts  which  being  filed,  and  before  they  are  privileged  of  the  fund  over  radio  station  WMCA 
university  life  may  afford.  Dull  indeed  for  publication.  Well  may  we  examine  on  Tuesday  this  week.  Former  Gov. 
IS  he  who  fails  to  comprehend  the  glow-  ourselves.  XVe  are  abusing  our  free-  .Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  A^ork  will  speak 


tographs  of  innocent  wives  and  children  Christmas  and,  in  addition  to  daily  news 
of  men  accused  of  crime  and  we  see  the  stories,  radio  pleas  were  made  by  city 
damning  charges  of  divorce  complaints  notables.  Julius  Miller,  retiring  borough 


ciplined  hy  the  spiritual  contacts  which  being  filed,  and  before  they  are  privileged  . . 

university  life  may  afford.  Dull  indeed  for  publication.  Well  may  we  examine  on  Tuesday  this  w 

is  he  who  fails  to  comprehend  the  glow-  ourselves.  We  are  abusing  our  free-  Alfred  I'  Smith  of  ' 

mg  promise  of  an  American  press  domi-  dom.  There  is  clearly  a  right  of  privacy  on  the  radio  Jan  8 

nated  by  a  strictly  professional  and  ar-  which  will  some  dav  be  protected  by  law. 

tistic  craft.”  Unless  new5;naf>pr  nrarfirr«  rViano-pH 


which  will  some  day  be  protected  by  law. 
Unless  newspaper  practices  are  changed. 


One  of  the  most  recent  contributors 
to  the  fund  was  Ogden  Reid,  publisher 


Discussing  the  topic  “public  service  a  law  preventing  the  publication  of  the  of  the  Xcw  York  Herald  Tribune,  who 
journalism,”  the  speaker  said  it  was  the  contents  of  pleadings  in  civil  suits,  espc-  sent  his  check  for  $100  this  week.  Pur- 
only  form  of  journalism  which  is  worth  cially  divorce  suits,  will  undouhtedlv  be  chases  of  coal  are  being  made  simul- 
the  quality  of  devotion  which  newspaper  an  early  •development  for  the  protection  taneoiisly  with  the  solicitation  of  funds, 
men  proverbially  jKiur  into  their  work,  of  narties  concerned.”  \\  li,.n  deliveries  were  comnleted  on 


“I’ublic  service  journalism  primarily  is 
dedicated  to  the  interests  of  the  reader. 


.All  other  considerations  are  subordinate,  .schools  from  an  undergraduate  to  a 
.An  unfailing  law  in  journalistic  eco-  graduate  basis  with  a  view  to  determin- 
nomics  makes  this  practical.  Given  an  ing  the  ixissihility  of  such  action  Ity  jour- 
appropriate  field,  the  newspaper  which  nalism  schools  were  presentcil  by  Eric 
balks  at  ethical  compromises  and  docs  in-  W.  Allen,  dean  of  the  University  of  Ore- 
telligcntly  and  conscientiously  present  gon  School  of  Journalism,  and  president 
true  news  and  practice  robust  civic  of  the  .American  Association  of  Schools 
leadership  is  reasonably  sure  of  success,  and  lAepartments  of  Journalism,  in  an 
Conversely,  as  we  have  often  witnessexJ,  address  on  Wednesday'.  It  was  Profes- 


newspapers  that  are  mere  business  ven-  sor  .Allen’s  opinion  that  the  task  of  fur- 
tures.  essentially  rooted  in  false  pretense,  nishing  higher  professional  standing 
ultimately  fail.  .Something  mean  and  de-  through  the  journalism  schools  is  highly 
spicable  is  inherent  in  a  newspaper  that  practicable  in  the  light  of  what  has  lieen 
is  nierelv  seeking  a  commercial  or  politi-  done  in  other  professions.  'The  sarr-e 
cal  exploitation  of  readers.  No  matter  project  took  more  than  20  years  in  medi- 
how  cunningly  the  motive  may  be  ton-  cine  and  law’,  he  pointed  out.  and  there 
cealed,  ultimately  dhe  public  discovers  is  no  reason  to  expect  it  will  take  less  in 


ot  narties  concerned.  When  deliveries  were  completed  on 

Conclusions  arrived  at  after  a  .survey  Dec.  .30  coal  had  been  supplied  to  2,500 
of  the  progress  of  medical  and  law  families.  The  great  bulk  of  contribu- 
schiwls  from  an  undergraduate  to  a  tions  are  in  amounts  of  $1  to  $10. 
graduate  basis  with  a  view  to  determin-  Xhe  Evening  World  sponsored  a  holi- 
ing  the  iKissihility  of  such  action  by  jour-  (I3V  theatre  partv  at  Warner’s  Theatre, 
nalism  schools  were  presented  by  Eric  Dec.  30,  attended  bv  2,000  children  se- 
W.  Allen,  dean  of  the  University  of  Ore-  lected  bv  various  child  welfare  organiza- 
gon  School  of  Journali.sm.  and  president  tions.  the  party  was  held  in  the  morn- 
of  the  .American  Association  of  Schools  j,ijr  and  the  theatre’s  regular  program  of 
and  lAepartments  of  Journalism,  in  an  motion  pictures  was  shown, 
address  on  Wednesday.  It  was  Profes-  Senator  Benjamin  Antin  presided  in 
s(ir  .Allen’s  opinion  that  the  task  of  fur-  behalf  of  the  Evening  World  and  other 


the  fact  and  we  have  seen  newspapers  journalism. 

that  were  once  great  and  powerful  go  The  association’s  investigation  of 
down  to  ruin.  Those  who  give  ahun-  medical  and  law  school  progress  was 
dantly  in  journalism  are  those  who  ahun-  undertaken  liecatise  of  the  suggestion 
dantly  receive.”  made  hv  the  American  Societv  of  News- 


members  of  the  reception  committee 
ilv  were  .Mrs.  Oliver  Jlarriman,  August 
Hecksher.  Mrs.  Hecksher  and  Justice 
Samuel  D.  I.evy  of  the  Children’s  Court, 
li-  The  show  was  arranged  by  Harry  War- 
r*"  I’er,  president  of  Warner  Brothers ; 
ill  Harry  Charnas.  general  manager  for  the 
Warners  in  the  metropolitan  district, 
and  Edward  Bonn’s,  assistant  manager. 
■3S  .As  the  children  filed  out  after  the 
f'n  show  they  were  presented  with  boxes  oi 


New  camera  device  for  synchronizini  I 
shutter  action  and  flash-lighting.  j 

ment  which  he  has  devised.  The  rigging 
may  be  fixed  up  easily  and  cheaply  in 
any  newspaper  photographic  department. 

Obviating  the  necessity  of  using  a 
tripod,  this  home-made  hookup  enables 
Mr.  P'roelich  to  operate  his  camera  and 
his  light  simultaneously  and  to  take  in¬ 
terior  action  pictures  as  easily  as  he 
shoots  outdoor  pictures  of  baseball  or 
football  games. 

Mr.  Froelich  bolted  the  flashlight  fix¬ 
ture  in  vertical  position  on  top  of  his 
camera.  A  wire  leads  from  the  switch 
of  the  flashlight  to  a  home-made  con¬ 
tact  point  just  below  the  handtrip  on  the 
shutter  of  the  camera. 

When  the  release  is  pres.sed  by  the 
right  hand,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
the  handtrip  makes  contact  on  its  way 
down,  and,  as  the  shutter  opens,  the 
photo-flash  bulbs  light  simultaneously. 

Mr.  Froehlich  has  achieved  most  satis¬ 
factory  results  with  this  assembly  at 
boxing  and  wrestling  matches,  where 
the  automatic  action  and  rigidity  of  the 
camera  enable  him  to  do  work  quickly. 

TO  MOVE  RADIO  STATION 

The  Portland  Oree/onian  is  to  remove 
its  radio  broadcasting  station,  hCG\\, 
from  the  tower  of  its  building  to  a  sut> 
urban  location  between  Partland  an(i 
A'ancouver,  Wash.  O.  L.  I’rice.  general 
manager  of  the  Oregonian,  has  an- 


made  hv  the  .American  Society  of  News-  candy  by  friends  of  the  late  Sophie  nounced  that  application  for  the  change 


Mr.  .Abbot  considered  “proportion  in  paper  Mitors  that  the  cultural  level  of  Irene  I.oeh,  World  staff  member  and 

the  news.”  stating  that  to  lie  a  fundanien-  journalism  education  be  kept  high,  and  3  noted  child  welfare  worker. 

tal  problem  confronting  the  practical  that  the  schools  develop  on  a  graduate - 

editor  trxlay.  The  greatest  peril,  he  said,  basis.  Professor  .Allen  explained.  The  AIDED  POOR  AT  CHRISTMAS 


IS  .standardization  and  deadly  uniformity 
which  menaces  originality  in  our  prti- 
fession. 


survev  showed  that  effective  co-operation 
between  the  active  and  teaching  branches 
of  a  profession  is  necessary  and  that 


After_  making  a  plea  for  greater  in-  professional  societies  built  up  to  a  domi- 
dividuality  in  newspaper  cxliting,  Mr.  nant  position  in  the  profession,  have 
Abbot  referred  to  “Hampering  Prece-  taken  a  determined  stand  on  the  raising 
dents”  such  as  printing  so  much  stock  of  the  educational  level. 


page  news,  which  he  thought  ought  to 
he  charged  for  at  advertising  rates. 


To  insure  a  high  plane  of  professional 
and  cultural  education  a  definite  pro- 


AIDED  POOR  AT  CHRISTMAS 

Seattle  newspapers  this  year  were  un¬ 
usually  active  in  providing  for  the  poor 
at  Christmas.  The  Seattle  Time's  in  its 
"Neediest  J’'amilies'’  drive  raised  more 
than  $20.1  KK)  and  increased  the  mimher 
of  families  henetited  from  .30  to  72.  The 
Po.et-I ntellifieneer  raised  $21,000  in  cash. 


has  been  made  with  the  l''ederal  Radio 
commission  at  Washington.  A  ten-acre 
site  has  been  bought  for  the  new  pls"* 
which  will  include  a  building  and  two 
.3(K)-f<Hit  towers.  It  will  cost  $.50,rt)0  to 
make  the  transfer,  the  purixise  being  to 
increase  the  area  now  .served  by  the 
station. 

GARTLAND  TAKES  NEW  POST 

1.  J..  (iartland,  for  many  years  clo.selj 


Profit  seeking  baseball  corporations  and  gram  is  necessary,  including  setting  up  of 
professional  prize-fighting  were  included  standards  of  competency,  limitation  of 


fuel  and  merchandise,  with  which  60(1  jiulustry.  ha' 


but  he  said  there  are  indications  of 
editorial  revolt  against  them. 


the  numfier  of  schools,  and  provision  for 
sustaining  scholarships  until  advanced 


“There  is  a  laudable  tendency  on  the  courses  become  popular.  Professor  .Allen 
p.art  of  editors  to  devote  more  space  to  declari'd.  The  mechaiiics  employed  de¬ 


families  benefited. 

NAMED  TO  CITY  POST 

Ross  !•'.  Walker,  former  owner  of  the 
.Ikron  {(.).)  Times,  was  recently  ap- 
lioiiited  safetv  director  of  .Akron  Jiv 


been  appointed  sales  manager  of  (h^ 
Northwest  Paper  Company.  Cloquet. 
Minn.,  effective  Jan.  1.  During  the  pa:; 
few  years  Mr.  Gartland  has  been  "itit 
the  following  companies:  Port  ffuron 
Sul|ihite  and  J’aner  t'o..  J;letcher  1 


distinctively  scientific  information,"  said  pend  upon  the  particular  requirements  of  Mayor  (i.  J.loyd  \\  iel.  Before  this  ap-  (  ompanv.  Baylass  Manutactiiring 


“The  distinctive  features  of  various  professions,  he  explained. 


the  last  decade  have  lieen  an  enormous 
increase  in  sjiace  devotal  to  science,  in¬ 
vention  and  discoverv." 


.Admitting  that  the  wage  situation  in 
iournalisni  is  not  very  encouraging.  Pro¬ 
fessor  .Allen  presented  statistics  to  show 


pointment  Mr.  Walker  was  a  member  .'saranac  I’lilp  i!t  Paper  Co.,  and 
of  tlie  civil  service  commission.  He  was  ton  I’aper  Comiiany.  The  Northuc 
at  one  time  the  owner  of  the  Pall  Khrr  Paper  Company  is  an  alfiliated  compau) 
(Mass.)  Herald.  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  lumber  interests. 


.  / 
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average  REPORTER’S  PAY  “MEAGER,” 

government  official  finds 

Cub  Reporter  Can  Expect  $15  to  $25  a  Week,  While  the 
Average  Salary  Is  $60,  Walter  Greenleaf  Reports 
After  Journalism  Survey 


SYMPATHETIC  study  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  journalism  has  convinced 
Uncle  Sam  that  the  average  reporter’s 
pay  is  "meager,”  considering  his  "broad 
Kholarship,”  his  "long  and  uncertain” 
hours  and  his  “opportunity  to  serve 
thousands  of  readers  and  to  mold  public 

Opinion.”  . 

The  cub  reporter  without  previous  ex¬ 
perience  may  expect  no  more  than  $15 
OT  $25  a  week,  while  the  university 
graduate  may  look  forward  to  a  minimum 
of  $25  in  most  cases,  according  to  a 
survey  by  Walter  J.  Greenleaf,  associate 
specialist  in  higher  education  of  the  U. 
S.  Office  of  Education,  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment.  A  “good  average  salary”  for  a 
reporter,  he  says,  is  $50  to  $60  a  week. 


By  REX  COLLIER 

Staff,  Washington  Star 

siuuy  of  the  pro-  nity  to  serve  thousands  of  readers  and 
fession  of  journalism  has  convinced  to  mold  public  opinion.” 

Mr.  Greenleaf  pointed  out  that  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  work  is  “good  prepar¬ 
ation  for  allied  positions  in  the  movies, 
secretarial  positions  in  public  office,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity,  for  work  on 
magazines  and  tor  independent  writing.” 
He  remarked  that  "material  for  maga¬ 
zines  is  usually  purchased  from  writers 
who  are  not  staff  members.” 

Unlike  the  professions  of  law  or  medi¬ 
cine,  he  stated,  there  is  no  definite  prep¬ 
aration  necessary  to  enter  journalism, 
and  quoted  Charles  A.  Dana’s  estimate  of 
a  reporter’s  qualifications:  “A  journalist 
must  be  an  allround  man.  He  must  know 

in,.  ..V.  —  -r _ _  -K—  -  _  whether  the  theology  of  the  parson  is 

^rormitTon?’^  ’Mr.'^  Greenl^f  boldly  sound,  whether  the  physiology  of  the 
declared,  “may  come  as  copy  reader,  spe-  doctor  is  genuine,  whether  the  law  of  the 
cial  correspondent  who  is  sent  on  out-  lawyer  is  good  law  or  not.  His  educa- 
of-town  commissions  t  o  cover  news  of  tion,  accordingly,  should  be  exceedingly 
state  or  national  capitals  at  home  or  extensive.  .  .  .  He  must  know  a  great 
abroad,  special  feature  writer  who  de-  many  things  and  the  better  he  knows 
velops  topics  relating  to  finance,  politics,  thern  the  better  he  will  be  in  his  pro¬ 
education  and  the  like ;  dramatic,  liter-  fession.  ^^There  is  no  chance  for  an  ig- 
ary  or  musical  critic;  columnist,  edi-  noramus.” 

torial  writer,  city  editor,  night  editor,  Mr.  Greenleaf  reported  that  “while  not 

sports  editor,  societv  editor,  managing  essential,  a  college  education  is  invaluable 
editor,  or  editor-in-chief,  who  is  at  the  to  a  journalist  and  should  be  of  the 
head  of  the  staff  and  dictates  the  policy  broadest  possible  scope.” 
of  the  paper  toward  all  public  ques-  ‘“Among  newspaper  men,”  he  added, 

tions”.  “there  is  considerable  difference  of  opin- 

While  the  “average”  weekly  salary  of  ion  and  not'  a  little  prejudice  as  to  the 
a  reporter  is  not  more  than  $f)0,  the  gov-  practical  value  of  college  journalism, 
ernment  specialist  said,  “exceptional  re-  Some  hold  that  the  best  training  is  to  be 
porters  earn  more’.  had  on  the  job  in  a  newspaper  office. 

•Mr.  Greenleaf  defined  journalism  as  Thirty  years  ago  when  little  research 
"the  business  of  managing,  editing  or  was  done,  this  argument  also  held  true 
writing  for  newspapers,  magazines,  trade  for  law,  medicine  and  dentistry.  _  The 
journals  and  similar  publications”,  of  tendency  in  journalism,  however,  is  to- 
which  there  are  in  all  20,724  publications,  ward  professional  development.” 

2.299  of  which  are  issued  daily,  12,825  The  federal  educator  has  made  a  corn- 
weekly  and  2,8(M  monthly.  He  estimated  prehensive  survey  of  college  journalism, 
the  aggregate  circulation  of  all  dailies  at  3*  3  result  of  which  he  has  found  that 
"more  than  44  million  copies”.  55  institutions  now  offer  courses  in  jour- 

The  1920  census,  he  said,  listerl  28,467  n3lism.  In  1929  6,289  students  were  en- 

men  and  5,7.10  women  as  either  editors  rolled  in  these  classes.  The  average  an- 

or  reporters.  nual  expense  of  such  a  course,  he  learned, 

‘‘Newspapers  demand  vocationally  is  $700,  which  includes  $176  for  tuition, 
trained  men  and  women  who  combine  $270  for  board,  $135  for  room  rent,  $36 
technical  skill  with  broad  scholarship”,  for  laundry,  $36  for  books  and  typewriter 
Mr.  Greenleaf’s  study  showed.  “The  rental  and  $47  for  incidentals.  This  ex- 

most  usual  entrance  to.  a  career  in  jour-  pense  may  be  reduced  considerably  by 

nalism  is  through  the  city  office  of  a  "personal  economy,  self-help  and  scholar- 
newspaper  as  a  ‘cub’  reporter.  ships,  and  by  entering  a  local  state  uni- 

The  “prejudice”  which  once  prevailed  versity.” 

■  "  '■  “Instruction  in  journalism  was  first 


against  college  graduates  in  journalism 
is  disappearing,  although  some  old- 
timers  still  hold  that  the  best  training 
for  a  reporter  is  to  be  had  in  the  news 
niom  rather  than  the  class  room,  Mr. 
(ireenleaf  announced. 

The  survey,  conducted  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  students  in  journalism,  makes 
one  comment  about  opportunities  for 
promotion  that  is  not  calculated  to  pacify 
the  traditional  feud  existing  between  re¬ 
porters,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  copy 
desk  of  a  newspaper,  on  the  other. 

Mr.  (ireenleaf,  of  course,  was  not 
aware  of  this  strained  feeling  when  he 
held  up  the  job  of  copy  reader  as  one  to 
which  reporters  may  aspire.  His  ears 
had  never  caught  the  rumblings  and 
crowlings  which  are  wont  to  ri.se  above 
the  tumult  of  typewriters  and  telegraph 
keys  and  telephone  bells  whenever  the 
carefully  composed  and  jiroudly  fondled 
work  of  a  reporter  is  (piestioned  by  a 
copy  reader.  Xrir  had  he  heard  the 
bantering  and  bickering,  mostly  good 
natured,  of  course,  that  often  marks  im- 
Iiromptu  news  room  debates  regarding 
the  respective  abilities,  degrees  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  other  attributes  characteristic 
ot  those  who  write  the  stories  and  those 
"ho  edit  them  and  write  the  heads. 

A  reporter’s  hours  are  long  and  un¬ 
certain;  he  is  likelv  to  be  called  on  an 
"fportant  assignment  when  off  duty.  He 
^ay  have  to  travel  far  at  short  notice, 
e  must  be  prepared  for  disagreeable 
'ork  along  with  the  pleasant.  .Although 
IS  pay  IS  meager,  he  has  the  opportu- 


offered  in  American  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,” 
Mr.  Greenleaf  stated.  “For  some  rea¬ 
son  this  instruction  has  spread  more 
rapidly  in  the  West  than  in  the  East. 
This  training  was  a  new  departure  in  the 
college  curriculum.” 

The  study  now  includes  the  acquir¬ 
ing  of  a  broad  knowledge  in  the  social 
sciences,  he  said. 


C/omplete  wire 
service  for  evening, 
morning  and  Sun- 
d  a  y  newspapers 
everywhere  in  the 
world. 

UNITED 

PRESS 


The  Hoosiers 
Extend  Greetings 


We  cannot  start  the  New 
Year  without  sending 
greetings  to  our  many 
advertisers  all  over  this 
great  and  glorious  coun¬ 
try  of  ours.  We,  in  Indi¬ 
ana,  are  still  optimistic 
enough  to  feel  that  1931 
will  return  not  only 
memories  of  happy 
days,  but  the  economic 
changes  will  bring  back 
the  real  happy  days.  We 
see  already  the  signs  of 
an  early  return  to  nor¬ 
mal.  WefindtheHoosier 


spending  his  money  a 
little  freer.  We  find  the 
merchant,  the  banker, 
the  farmer,  the  indus¬ 
trialist,  full  of  optimism 
—  they  have  dropped 
their  pessimistic  tone, 
and  they  are  looking 
ahead  with  a  feeling  of 
confidence  that  1931 
will  see  all  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  producing  and 
selling — in  giving  every¬ 
one  employment  —  and 
in  keeping  the  dollar 
active. 


In  1931  Indiana  will  he  the  same  beehive 
of  activity  it  enjoyed  in  former  days.  If 
you  want  your  share  of  the  Hoosier’s  active 
dollar,  join  the  ranks  of  Hoosier  optimists 
— advertise  in  the  Hoosier’s  leading  news¬ 
papers. 


Rata  for 

Circu-  S.OOO 

Utioa  liaw 

*CoIumbus  Republican . (E)  5,024  .03 

*Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazelle . (M)  45,252  .09 

*Forl  Wayne  Journal-Gazelle . (S)  33,186  .09 

•Fori  Wayne  News-Senlinel . (E)  49,498  .12 

•Indianapolis  News . (E)  138,080  .27 

•Lafayelle  Journal  &  Courier. ...  (E&M)  24,118  .07 

tLa  Porte  Herald-Argus . (E)  6,894  .04 

tShelbyville  Democral . (E)  4,019  .025 

•South  Bend  News-Times . (E)  28,175  .08 

•South  Bend  News-Times . (S)  26,903  .08 

•South  Bend  Tribune. ..  (S)  30,048...  (E)  31,810  .08 

••Star  League  of  Indiana . (D)  183,725  .33 

••Star  League  of  Indiana . (S)  191,725  .35 

•••Vincennes  Sun  &  Commercial. . (E&M)  13,231  .06 

•••Vincennes  Sun — Commercial . (S)  6,175  .06 


•A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
t  (iovernment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 

••  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement.  March  31,  1930. 

•••A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  3  months,  ending  Sept.  30,  1930. 
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BOSTON  BANK  TELLING  INDUSTRIAL 
SUCCESS  STORIES  IN  PAID  SPACE 

Helpful  Services  Rendered  to  Firms  in  Its  Section  Theme  of 
Newspaper  Copy  Placed  by  National  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston — Stressing  Its  Merchandising  Division 


By  CARROLL  E.  PELLISSIER 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Bos-  advertising  has  already  proved  it- 

ton  recently  introduced  a  series  of  productive  although  only  in  its  sev- 

newspaper  advertisements  in  Boston  and  cnth  week.  A  large  number  of  letters 

New  York  newspapers  that  are  not  only  - - - — — - 

unusual  in  the  field  of  bank  advertising,  . . . . . . . 

but  are  real  contributory  factors  in  the  n 

building  and  maintenance  of  prosperity  U 

in  the  territory  they  serve.  New  England.  canxirai  rArronv 

Numbered  among  the  first  banks  to  ^AXXIBAL  FACTORY 

turn  to  newspaper  space  for  merchandis-  ji 

ing  the  banking  services  it  has  to  offer,  THAT  ATE  ITS  YOUNG 

the  National  Shawmut  Bank  has  in-  11 

creased  its  faith  in  newspapers.  Today  11 

it  is  one  of  the  largest  users  of  paid  H 

newspaper  space  in  banking  circles.  It  is  ^ 

continually  setting  an  example  to  other 

banks  with  many  new  and  unusual  types  .  _  ,  _ _ 

of  copy  which  have  brought  exceptional  '  MR, 

returns.  ^ 

The  new  series  appears  under  the  title  - - -  rrvirpjrrr 

of  “Tr'ue  Stories  of  New  England  Busi- 
ness  Successes,”  and  each  runs  1,000 
lines.  Copy  appears  in  Boston  news- 
papers  on  an  average  of  five  times  a  ^ 

week.  The  same  series  also  appears  in  ...— 

one  of  the  New  York  newspapers  over  a  — 
much  longer  period  of  time.  A  new  ad¬ 
vertisement  appears  in  the  Boston  news-  9KlwmiiV*R*or«Ir 

papers  once  a  week  and  is  numbered  in 

series  form.  ,  - - 

The  schedule  for  1931  still  remains  un-  \  sample  of  the  bank  copy  that  is 
decided.  That  this  series  will  be  con*  telling  the  success  stories  of  New 

tinued  over  a  much  longer  period  than  England  industries.  The  series  is 

already  run  is  admitted.  Whether  the  expected  to  continue  in  1931. 

advertising  will  be  restricted  to  the  two 

cities  now  used  or  whether  it  will  branch  being  received  every  day  as  well  as 
out  still  further  is  also  'undecided.  The  ^  number  of  personal  calls. 


A  sample  of  the  bank  copy  that  is 
telling  the  success  stories  of  New 
England  industries.  The  series  is 
expected  to  continue  in  1931. 


account  is  being  handled  by  the  Black¬ 
man  Company,  New  York  agency. 


RADIO  FIRM  ENTERTAINS 

A  group  of  Chicago  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  were  entertained  at  a  luncheon  in 
the  studios  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  atop  the  Chicago  Merchandise 
Mart,  Monday,  in  honor  of  George  Rus¬ 
sell,  “.\E,”  Irish  editor  and  poet.  Lead¬ 
ing  colunuiists,  editors  and  outstanding 
newspaper  personages  met  Mr.  Russell  at 
an  informal  reception  following  the 
luncheon. 

RECTIFIED  IMMIGRANT  CASE 

Publicity  in  Windsor  (Ont.)  Daily 
Brings  Reversal  of  Ruling 

.\n  officious  immigration  officer,  who 
decided  that  a  crippled  11-year-old  girl 
and  her  mother  from  Windsor,  Ont., 
could  not  enter  the  United  States  at  De¬ 
troit,  even  though  they  were  going  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  brace  for  the 
girl's  back  was  over  ruled  recently  when 
the  Windsor  Border  Cities  Star  brought 
public  attention  to  the  case. 

The  girl  was  a  ward  of  the  Windsor 
Rotary  Club,  and  had  been  undergoing 
treatments  in  a  local  hospital.  Although 
with  her  mother  she  had  gone  to  De¬ 
troit  before,  the  immigration  official  re¬ 
fused  to  let  them  in  at  this  time  on  the 
grounds  that  they  might  be  potential 
paupers.  They  were  held  in  a  detention 
room  several  hours  and  then  sent  back. 

An  order  from  the  United  States  con¬ 
sul  at  Windsor  countermanded  the  immi¬ 
gration  officer’s  ruling.  The  stories  were 
written  for  the  Border  Cities  Star  by 
James  R.  Connor,  Jr.,  of  the  staff. 

BERLIN  PROMOTED  BY  HEARST 

Become*  General  Manager  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Magazine  Co.,  Replacing  White 

R.  E.  Berlin,  assistant  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  International  Magazine  Com- 


'Ihe  hank  feels  that  it  is  the  newspaper  I^ny,  has  been  appointed  general  mana- 
Ivertising  that  is  bringing  these  inoui-  Kt-'t  of  that  organization,  it  has  been  an- 


man  Company,  New  York  agency.  advertising  that  is  bringing  these  inqui-  K^r  of  that  organization,  it  has  been  an- 

Not  so  long  ago  this  bank  established  ries,  and  that  in  addition,  the  knowledge  “ounced  by  the  New  York  headquarters 

a  new  department,  known  as  the  Mer-  service  is  becoming  well  known  the  Hearst  Publications.  Mr.  Berlin 

chandising  Division.  Ray  G.  Ilg,  a  vice-  throughout  the  extensive  territory  that  succeeds  T.  J.  White,  recently  appointed 

president  of  the  bank,  w’as  placed  in  jj  serves.  general  manager  of  the  Hearst  News- 

charge  with  R.  H.  Booth,  Jr.,  as  his  as- 


general  manager  of  the  Hearst  News- 
liajicrs  following  Col.  P'rank  Knox’s 


sistant.  Both  of  these  men  have  had  a  e.  WEAVER  SERVICE  EXPANDS  resignation. 

wide  experience  in  merchandising  and  ,,  P  WVaver  «;vnd;ratp  fnrm  ^‘^rlin  joined  the  Hearst  organi- 

sales  promotion  work.  The  present  crlv  with  the  New  Yorker  slndicktl  has  nation  12  years  ago.  He  sold  advertis- 
series  of  newspaper  advertisements  seeks  .  20  artists  to  its  list  all  of  magazines  for  several  years 

to  bring  o^  the  work  this  division  has  Them  erributors  tf the  subsequently  raised  to  the  po- 

accomphshed  and  seeks  to  accomplish  newspapers.  In  addition,  Marion  E.  sdion  of  assistant  general  manager  under 

Some  of  the  ‘headlines  of  the  pres-  manager,  has  added  an  art  scrv- 

ent  series  are;  The  Canmbal  Factory  advertisers,  under  the  direction  - - - 

That  Ate  Its  ^oung;  He  Quit  the  Race  ^  j  y  ^  ^  HOUSER  ILL 

and  Won;”  “His  Dollars  Abroad  Were  _ , 

Pennies  at  Home;’’ “Out  of  a  Nose  Dive  RAISED  $1,171  FOR  CHILDREN  the' / 

and  Into  a  Climb “He  Swung  His  Lead  i  ,  d  \  .  “'.f  uunocrai  is  sen 

Into  an  Uncharted  Sea.”  ^ Last  on  (Pa.)  nxf'rcss  raised  ously  ill  in  Christ  Hospital  in  Cincinnati 


W.  C.  HOUSER  ILL 

W.  C.  Houser,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globc-Dcmocrat,  is  seri- 


rennies  at  Home  ^ui  oi  a  .Nose  i^ive  raisED  $1,171  FOR  CHILDREN  .fie  St  1  ouis  Globc-Dcmocrat  is  seri- 
and  Into  a  Climb “He  Swung  His  Lead  i  ,  d  \  .  “'.f  u^  wocrat  stn 

Into  an  Uncharted  Sea.”  ‘  ously  ill  in  Chr^t  Hospital  in  Cincinnati 

Each  advertisement  tells  the  storv  of  ^  animal  Kiddie  Fund  for  of  pneumonia  He  left  St.  ^uis  by  auto- 

some  particular  business  that  has  either  the  M  Ms  and  girls  at  the  Easton  Chil-  mobile  Dec.  23  and  soon  after  arrival  in 
increased  its  business  substantially  or  has  dren  s  Home.  Cincinnati  was  taken  to  the  hospital, 

saved  itself  from  failure  by  following  - 

_ _  * _  _  a1 _ NEW  HAMPSHIRE  EDITORS  AT  TAX  PARLEY 


increased  its  business  substantially  or  has 
saved  itself  from  failure  bv  following 
certain  methods  of  constructive  change. 
Each  one  is  a  true  story,  the  name  and 
the  address  of  the  company  alone  being 
omitted  for  obvious  reasons.  Eiach  story 
is  limited  in  space  but  is,  nevertheless, 
interesting,  embracing  all  the  essential 
facts  that  show  clearly  the  original  prob¬ 
lem.  the  method  of  procedure,  and  the 
results. 

Included  in  each  advertisement  is  a 
cordial  invitation  for  the  reader  to  visit 
the  Merchandising  Division  and  present 
his  problems. 

The  value  that  accrues  to  the  bank 
itself  from  this  type  of  advertising  var¬ 
ies.  The  most  important  of  all  is  that 
in  helping  to  raise  industry  to  a  greater 
earning  capacity  it  raises  the  prosperity 
of  the  area  in  which  it  functions.  This 
in  turn  reacts  favorably  in  banking 
circles. 

In  discussing  the  series  Mr.  Ilg  says ; 

“Naturally  we  cannot  undertake  to 
make  complete  surveys  of  a  business  or 
attempt  to  make  any  readjustments  our¬ 
selves.  We  can,  however,  point  out  the 
way  by  which  this  same  thing  can  be 
accomplished.  We  can  also  arrange  con¬ 
tacts  between  the  producer,  manufacturer 
and  retailer  that  assist  greatly  in  solving 
the  merchandising  problems  of  each  one. 
We  hope  to  assist  our  clients  in  the 
greatest  need  of  industry  today,  better 
merchandising.” 


Editors  who  attended  tax  conference  at  Coneord,  N.  recently,  photographed 
on  State  House  steps.  Back  row  (left  to  right):  M.  Merrow,  Ossipee  Carroll 
County  Independent;  George  Parkhurst,  Sa.^hun  Tele/sraph ;  Frederick  Earl 
Thayer,  K'oodsvUle  Times;  Robert  C.  Martin,  Newmarket  Advertiser;  James 
M.  Langley,  Concord  Daily  Monitor.  Front  row  (left  to  right):  William  T. 
Nichols,  Manchester  Union-Leader ;  George  Cummings,  Peterhoro  Transcript; 
Mrs.  Merrow.  Ossippee  Carroll  County  Independent;  John  A.  Meuhling. 
Manchester  Union-Leader;  Harry  C.  Shaw,  Keene  F.veninf;  Sentinel;  H.  C. 
Clidden,  Foster’s  Daily  Democrat,  Dover. 


BILLBOARD  TAX  IN  N  J 
NOW  IN  EFFECT 

State  Expected  to  Realize  $100,000 
Thi*  Year — Result  Upon  Ad¬ 
vertising  Volume  Not  Yet 
Determined 

(Steciat  to  E'ditor  S:  Pcblishkk) 

Trextox,  N.  j.,  Jan.  1. — New  lersey's 
new  law  to  tax  billboards  and  regulate 
their  locations  went  into  effect  today. 

The  effect  upon  the  scope  of  outdoor 
advertising  is  not  apparent  at  the  present 
time  although  it  is  anticipated  that  cmly 
a  slight  reduction  in  the  amount  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  that  medium  will 
occur. 

Considerable  confusion  attended  the 
arrival  of  the  date,  Jan.  1,  when  the 
legislation  passed  last  spring  bwame 
effective.  The  major  provisions  of  the 
bill  require  the  payment  of  a  tax  of  three 
cents  per  square  foot  upon  all  billboards. 
Billboard  firms  are  required  to  pay  aii 
annual  license  fee  of  $100.  In  addition, 
the  law  gives  power  to  Motor  Vehicle 
Commissioner  Harold  G.  Hoffman  to 
remove  all  billboards  which  are  deemrf 
hazardous  to  highway  traffic. 

Although  the  plan  has  not  been  placed 
in  effect  as  yet,  the  state  is  to  be  divided 
into  districts  with  inspectors  assigned  to 
handle  the  situation  in  each  area,  com¬ 
prising  several  counties.  Their  duties 
will  be  to  regulate  the  types  of  billboards 
erected,  to  supervise  the  collection  of  the 
tax  and  to  determine  when  violations 
occur. 

According  to  Chapman,  none  of  the 
larger  advertising  concerns  have  shown 
any  indication  of  discontinuing  their 
New  Jersey  business.  The  effect  of  the 
tax,  however,  svill  be  for  the  cost  to 
the  advertisers  to  be  increased  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  cover  the  added  burden. 

Eight  persons  are  being  employed  at 
present  to  handle  the  billboard  regula¬ 
tion  work.  An  examination  will  be  held 
in  the  near  future  to  find  permanent 
appointees  for  the  jobs  of  billboard  in¬ 
spectors. 

Cooperation  in  the  removal  of  bill¬ 
boards  which  are  considered  a  menace 
near  road  intersections  or  where  the 
view  is  blocked  upon  highway  curves 
has  been  most  gratifying,  according  to 
Chapman.  Nearly  100  boards  have  been 
re-located  to  conform  to  suggestions 
from  the  department. 

.■\n  unexpected  development  under  the 
new  law  occurred  when  the  law  was 
found  to  apply  to  “welcome”  signs  and 
similar  boards  erected  by  Rotary,  Ki- 
wanis  and  other  service  clubs.  .\n  opin¬ 
ion  by  .Attorney  General  William  A. 
Stevens  holds  that  the  three-cent  tax 
must  be  paid  but  the  organizations  are 
not  required  to  pay  the  $100  license  fee. 

Robert  Chapman,  director  of  the  new 
State  bureau  of  outdoor  advertising, 
has  estimated  that  the  revenue  this  year 
will  approximate  $100,000. 

ADOPTS  BABSON  IDEA 

The  Sturgis  (Mich.)  Daily  Journal,  a 
a  medium  of  aiding  needy  citizens  and  at 
the  same  time  stimulate  the  return  of 
prosperity  has  issued  20  checks  for  $3 
each,  to  be  distributed  to  families  requir¬ 
ing  assistance.  On  the  back  of  each  check 
is  space  for  .30  endorsements.  Each  re¬ 
cipient  and  each  endorser  of  the  checks 
is  pledged  not  to  bank  or  cash  them,  to 
spend  them  only  in  Sturgis,  and  not'  to 
hold  them  more  than  24  hours.  The 
checks  are  not  to  be  returned  to  the  bank 
for  redemption  until  the  last,  or  thirtieth 
endorser,  has  signed  his  name.  Six  hun¬ 
dred  separate  transactions  are  possible 
and  within  .30  days  merchandise  and  serv¬ 
ice  aggregating  $3,000  may  be  purchased. 

BOSTON  PAPERS  INCORPORATE 

The  Boston  News  Bureau  and  the 
Barrons  Publishing  Company,  both  of 
Boston,  publishers  of  financial  dailies, 
have  each  become  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000.  The  incorporators 
in  both  cases  are :  Fred  B.  Lund  of 
Newton;  John  R.  Quarles  of  Waltham; 
and  C.  E.  \Vhitnev  of  Norwell. 
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hunches 


One  Dollar  ui//  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


iiTHE  Tangled  Lives  the  Lineman 
1  Lead.”  is  the  title  of  a  feature  used 
hv  a  Boston  newspaper,  describing  the 
of  telephone  linemen.  It  tells 
atout  the  repairing  of  breaks  in  all 
Unds  of  weather  and  under  many  handi- 
5s,_C.  E.  Pellissier. 


\Our  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architect 
i  specialized  technical  skill, 
insuring  savings  in  con- 

\struction  costs  and 
economies  and  effi- 
t  ciency  in  operation. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Ntwspaptr  BuiUings, 
Production,  Optration, 

Snrvtjt,  yaluatioiu. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


For  Your 
New  Building 


‘‘Ever  Try  the  Boy  Friend  on  Candy- 
Making?”  The  suggestion  is  made  that 
the  girls  try  the  boys  on  candy,  using 
recipes  from  a  booklet  obtainable 
through  the  Tribune. — G.  C.  McXutt. 


Have  your  society  editor  take  the  tele¬ 
phone  for  an  hour  each  day  and  try 
phoning  homes  (.non  news  sources)  tak¬ 
ing  the  numbers  at  random  from  the 
book.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  news 
tips  she  will  pick  up.  But  more  impor¬ 
tant,  the  good-will  fostered  for  your 
paper! — W.  F.  B. 


WOODPULP  REPORT  MADE 


\  Boston  social  leader  runs  her  house 
on"  a  business  basis,  all  her  employes 
working  on  an  eight  hour  day,  with  ex¬ 
tra  for  overtime  and  holidays  and  vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay.  Have  your  women’s 
oaee  editor  find  out  how  various  promi- 
nCTt  women  in  your  city  conduct  their 
households,  the  results  of  such  an  in¬ 
vestigation  would  undoubtedly  make  an 
interesting  series  of  articles  for  women 
readers. — E.  W.  Hollis. 


Lcnutll  (Mass.)  Courier  Citkcn  is  run¬ 
ning  a  series  of  confidence  building  in¬ 
terviews  obtained  by  the  paper  from 
leading  men  in  the  city’s  business  and 
civic  life  dealing  with  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem  as  it  affects  the  city. 
These  interviews  are  short,  pithy,  and 
illustrated  by  photos.  Methods  of  relief 
work  and  the  progressive  methods  of 
the  citizens’  committee  are  also  dealt 
with  in  the  interviews,  which  are  mes¬ 
sages  of  encouragement.— P. 


For  cities  w'hich  have  been  served  by 
air  mail  for  several  years,  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  use  of  this  service  since 
its  beginning  will  make  an  interesting 
stoiy.  In  Moline,  Ill.,  the  daily  consign¬ 
ments  have  grown  from  5  to  more  than 
20  pounds  since  1926.  but  the  jwstmaster 
estimates  that  airmail  service  in  Moline 
now  has  reached  the  saturation  point. — 

Hagelin.  _ 

People  like  to  see  their  names  in  print. 
In  its  social  items  the  .Vert/  London 
(Conn.)  Day  starts  all  personal  items 
with  the  last  name  of  the  principal  i)er- 
son  mentioned  in  boldface  caps.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  ‘‘MURPHY— Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Murphy  entertained,  etc.” — O. 


Value  of  Products  in  1929  Was 

$234,824,000,  U.  S.  Figures  Show 

By  George  H.  Manning 

Washington  Correspondent  Editor  &  Pudlisuer 

Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  30. — Greater 
production,  with  marked  tendency  toward 
concentration,  is  shown  by  the  American 
woodpulp  industry,  according  to  figures 
covering  1927  and  1929,  just  made  public 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

In  the  two  years  the  number  of  estab¬ 
lishments  decreased  from  219  to  189,  but 
employed  almost  as  many  workers,  and 
paid  slightly  more  wages,  according  to 
the  information,  which  was  obtained 
through  the  census  of  manufactures 
taken  in  1930. 

The  number  of  wage  earners  decreased 
from  24,794  to  24,38.1.  but  the  aggregate 
of  wages  rose  from  ^31, .''27.358  to  $31,- 
964,000.  The  total  1929  value  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  $2.34.824,000,  was  7.6  per  cent 
greater  than  two  years  previously.  Of 
this  aggregate,  woodpulp  formed  the 
great  bulk,  being  valued  at  $218,058,000. 

The  quantity  of  pulpwood  used  in  the 
industry  rose  steadily  from  6,750,935 
cords  in  1927  to  7,16b.l00  in  1928  and 
7,537,400  in  1929.  Spruce  and  hemlock, 
domestic  and  imported,  with  Southern 
yellow  pine,  were  the  principal  varieties, 
with  poplar,  balsam  fir.  jack  pine,  yel¬ 
low  poplar,  white  fir,  beech,  and  other 
species  also  listed. 

The  mechanical  and  sulphite  processes 
were  almost  even  in  1929,  with  the  lat¬ 
ter  showing  a  greater  gain  since  1927. 


Rules  governing  the  acceptance  of  per¬ 
sonal  checks  may  be  written  into  an  in¬ 
teresting  feature  yarn  by  the  business 
repf>rter.  The  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily 
Capital  recently  interviewed  a  number 
of  Topeka  business  men  concerning  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  rejection  of  personal  checks 
and  the  interview  formed  the  basis  for 
the  story.— H.R.E. 


San  Francisco  Ncios  is  using  a  ‘‘Who’s 
Who  in  San  Francisco”  feature  based 
on  San  Franciscans  who  appear  in 
"WTio’s  Who  in  America.”  In  addition 
l^'ORt-aphy  as  given  in  ‘‘WHio’s 
vvTio"  are  interviews  accompanied  by  an 
inset  cut.— C.  W. 


The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
created  an  attractive  feature  for  its 
weekly  church  page  by  assigning  a  re¬ 
porter  and  a  staff  photographer  to  get 
action  pictures  of  pastors  of  the  city  en- 
Wgrt  in  their  hobbies.  Stories  accom¬ 
panied  the  pictures. — Nathe  P.  Bagby. 


The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  is  pro- 
JHu'f  ^  'itlffest  in  its  woman's  page  by 
idface  boxes  with  such  headings  as 


Better  Plants 
at  lower  cost 


by  consulting 
the  Archineer 


The  design  of  successful 
newspaper  plants  is  our 
specialty.  Bear  us  in  mind 
when  you  are  considering 
practical  cost  reductions. 


Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Architeets 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


f  Dollar  Pullers  i 


would  assure  many  Happy  New  Years. 
— G.  C.  McNutt. 


$One  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  ^ 
.^end  rliPhinn  for  Payment.  ^ 


Send  clipping  for  payment. 


MU  HEN  the  New  Year  dawns  after 
”  the  holiday  shopping,  it  is  custom¬ 


ary  for  shoe  merchants,  department 
stores  and  other  shops  to  hold  “January 
Clearances,”  and  take  display  space  to  ad¬ 
vertise  these  sales.  Why  not  have  “Jan¬ 
uary  Clearances”  also  in  a  classified  sec¬ 
tion.  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
smaller  shops  which  also  have  large 
quantities  of  merchandise  left  over  after 
the  Christmas  rush  which  they  wish  to 
move  quickly  to  make  way  for  spring 
stock? — C.  M.  L. 


New  Orleans  coffee  company  is  run¬ 
ning  a  series  of  advertisements  in  the 
Morning  Tribune,  each  having  a  sketch 
of  some  well-known  point  or  object 
about  the  city,  such  as  bridges,  parks, 
landmarks,  etc.  The  head  is  "Famous 
New  Orleans  Institutions.”  Beneath  is 
the  cut  of  the  sketch.  The  tie  up  is  the 
connotation  that  this  coffee  also  is  a  New 
Orleans  institution.  The  line  beneath  the 
cut  is  “ — and  So-and-So  Coffee — ”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  descriptive  matter. — B.  B.  W. 


COLLECTING  PRINTING  DATA 

The  Printing  Industry  Research  .As¬ 
sociation  has  been  formed  in  London, 
England,  with  the  support  of  the  or¬ 
ganizations  of  master  printers,  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  and  the  printing  and 
newspaper  trade  unions,  and  a  number 
of  individual  newspaper  and  printing 
firms.  All  available  information,  much 
of  it  from  the  Public  Printing  Office  of 
the  United  States  and  from  various  of 
the  American  printing  and  allied  indus¬ 
tries  associations,  dealing  with  any 
branch  of  printing,  process  engraving, 
etc.,  is  being  collated  and  arranged  in 
easily-referable  form  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Rid¬ 
dell,  son  of  1.  R.  Riddell,  who  has  been 
appointed  technical  director. 


Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 


TTie  Best  Ink 
is  the 


Cheapest  Ink 


COLUMN  SIZE  CHANGED 

The  Monmattih  (III.)  Daily 
Atlas  has  changed  from  wet  to  dry  mats 
and  from  7  columns  to  13  ems  to  8  col¬ 
umns  12  ems.  Hugh  R.  Moffat  is  editor. 


The  L.  Martin  Co. 
45  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 


Arthur  S.  Thompson,  Manager 


-  ROTO-_ 

GravurE 


Sections 

Newspapers 
b  Magazines 

STANDARD 


Gratiurc  Corporation 

I.Oll|s.\  ILLK.  M.NTIK  (\Y 


For  the  benefit  of  both  advertisers  and 
readers,  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
Eagle  uses  an  index  of  its  sections  of 
classified  advertisements,  indexed  and 
numbered  for  quick  reference. — L.  D. 
Chamberlain. 


FIRES  AT  EDITOR 

-An  attempt  to  kill  a  Jewish  editor  of 
the  newspaper  Adcvcrul,  Bucharest, 
named  Flmmanuel  Socor,  was  made  Dec. 
29  by  an  anti-Semitic  student,  Constan¬ 
tine  Diinitrescu,  from  Jassy.  The  stu¬ 
dent,  18  years  old,  obtained  admission  to 
the  editorial  offices  through  a  letter  of 
introduction.  As  M.  Socor  began  read¬ 
ing,  Diniitrescn  drew  a  revolver  and 
fired  two  shots,  both  of  which  missed. 
Dimitrescu  stunned  the  editor  with  the 
butt  of  the  revolver,  whereupon  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  editorial  staff  rushed  in  and 
seized  the  youth. 


A  map  of  your  territory  with  dots 
used  to  indicate  location  of  correspond¬ 
ents,  will  help  to  advertise  news  cover¬ 
age  of  your  paper.  The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  uses  such  a  map 
with  the  heading  “The  Only  Iowa  News¬ 
paper  with  Correspondents  in  Every 
Countv.” — L.  G.  M. 


Here  is  an  idea  for  next  Christmas. 
The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  added  lin¬ 
age  to  its  classified  page  by  obtaining 
advertisements  from  real  estate  firms 
under  the  heading  “SixMul  the  Holidays 
in  A’oiir  Home.”  Brief  editorial  copy, 
run  by  the  real  estate  board,  suggested 
that  a  home  as  a  Christmas  present 


Cline  •Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 


Pittsburgh  Press 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ask  them  about  it 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFa  CO. 
ChicaRo:  lit  West  Washington 
Street 

New  York:  Daily  News  Bldg. 

220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 

Bank  Building  •, 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 


The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  hltn- 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 


If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  IIL 


NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


-4, 
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NEWSPAPERS  CHOSEN 
BY  COAST  CITY 

Long  Beach,  Cal.,  Seeking  Tourists 

and  Permanent  Residents  Through 
Advertising — Seventeen  Dailies 
Being  Used 

By  Harold  J.  Ashe 

Newspapers  have  l)een  chosen  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  merits  of  Long  Beach,  Cal., 
as  a  residential,  convention  and  resort 
city.  The  winter  advertising  campaign, 
which  is  scheduled  to  appear  in  news¬ 
papers  in  the  “cold  belt,”  will  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  S5,(X)0  and  will  run  for 
about  five  weeks.  Copy  started  Dec. 
4  and  will  run  to  Jan.  8. 

Later  in  the  year  a  similar  sum  of 
money  will  be  expended  to  reach  people 
living  in  the  “hot  l)elt.”  It  too  will 
emphasize  the  advantages  of  I-ong 
Beach  as  a  residential,  resort  and  con¬ 
vention  city.  A  third  campaign  will  be 
conducted  in  Los  Angeles  newspapers  to 
divert  people  to  Long  Beach  who  have 
recently  migrated  to  southern  California. 

For  the  winter  campaign  17  news¬ 
papers  are  being  used.  Each  advertise¬ 
ment  will  l)e  attractively  illustrated  and 
will  feature  some  special  phase  of  the 
city's  many  attractions. 

Some  newspapers  will  carry  four  dif¬ 
ferent  advertisements,  while  others  will 
have  the  complete  series  of  seven.  While 
the  campaign  budget  is  small  and  the 
advertisements  are  only  two  column 
four  inches  in  size  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  be  highly  succesful  due  to  a 
liook-up  with  other  Long  Beach  adver¬ 
tisements,  according  to  E.  S.  Conner, 
manager  of  the  convention  and  pub¬ 
licity  bureau  of  the  Long  Beach  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  The  advertisements 
arc  scheduled  to  appear  in  the  same  is¬ 
sues  as  adverti.sements  of  two  Long 
Beach  hotels,  the  X’irginia  and  the  Will- 
more.  thus  giving  the  city  as  a  whole 
big  play. 

Newspapers  scheduled  to  carry  the 
Copy  are:  Dctnrr  Post,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  Pclroit  Tree  Press,  Minncaf>olis 
Journal,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
Kan.'ias  City  Star,  Omaha  U’orld- 
llerald.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  Seattle  Times,  I'an- 
eonrer  (B.C.)  Province,  Fancouver 
.S'tin.  Toronto  (Out.)  Saturday  Night, 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Winnipeg  Tribune, 
Calgary  Herald,  and  Des  Moines  (la.) 
liegistcr -Tribune. 

In  this  scries  the  Chamlx-r  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  abandoned  the  use  of  coupons. 
.Mr.  Conner  pointed  out  that  the  space 
So  iKCupicd  was  more  valuable  for  ad¬ 
vertising  purposes.  Further,  he  indi¬ 
cated  that  when  coupons  arc  u.sed  they 
are  tof>  freiiuently  referretl  to  as  a 
barometer  of  results  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  only  a  small  part  of  the  readers 
who  are  influenced  by  the  advertise¬ 
ments  actually  clip  the  Cfutpons  for 
further  information. 

RUNNING  PROMOTION  SERIES 

The  manner  in  which  Memphis 
(  Tenn. )  Press.Scimitar  covered  the  re¬ 
cent  collapse  of  Caldwell  it  So.,  invest¬ 
ment  house,  involving  state  finances,  poli¬ 
tics.  the  failure  of  a  numlx'r  of  banks  ami 
reccivershijts  for  news|)ai>ers  allied  with 
the  company,  is  made  the  basis  of  a 
series  of  institutional  advertisements  now 
being  run  by  Press- Scimitar.  The  series 
started  Dec.  24.  The  advertisements,  30 
inches,  will  lx-  run  every  other  day  on 
the  editorial  page.  .Ml  f>'ther  advertising 
has  been  removed  from  the  page. 

KNOLL  PROMOTED 

( ieorge  I.  Knoll  has  been  named  as 
local  display  advertising  manager  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette. 
succeeding  B.  Leroy  W(M>dbury.  who  died 
recently. 

MARRIAGE  SYMPOSIUM 

1-dlIowing  the  recent  quarrel  between 
Judge  Ben  Lindsey  and  Bishop  Man¬ 
ning.  the  Ledger  Syndicate.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  announced  12  interviews  on  com¬ 
panionate  marriage.  The  interviews  are 
with  Juflge  Lindsev.  Elinor  (ilyn,  Mrs. 
Bertrand  Russell.  Count  Hermann  Kev- 


serling,  Joseph  Jastrow,  Fannie  Hurst, 
H.  L.  Mencken,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  Albert 
Payson  Terhune,  Rita  W'eiman,  the  Rev. 
John  Haynes  Holmes  and  Maria  Jeritza. 

SCHOOL  GROUP  DINES 

'Students  and  staff  of  the  Empire  State 
School  of  Printing  at  Ithaca,  X.  Y.,  at¬ 
tended  their  ninth  annual  Christmas  din¬ 
ner  in  the  Dutch  Kitchen  of  the  Hotel 
Ithaca,  Dec.  22.  F'rank  F2.  Tripp,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  (iannett  Xewspaixrs 
and  Judge  Willard  Kent  of  Tompkins 
County  Court  were  the  speakers.  Don 
A.  Johnson,  director  of  the  schex)!,  was 
toastmaster.  Features  of  the  dinner 
were  the  distribution  of  joke  Christmas 
presents  and  group  singing  led  by  Dean 
.\lbert  E.  Brown  of  the  Ithaca  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music. 

REVIVED  CHRISTMAS  FUND 

Revival  of  the  Indianapolis  Star’s 
Santa  Claus  Fund  after  a  suspension  of 
13  years  resulted  in  a  fund  of  $3,850 
with  which  toys,  candy,  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  were  provided  for  needy  children  and 
adults  of  Indianapolis. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  FIRM  MOVES 

American  Lithographic  Company  has 
taken  larger  offices  at  221  North  La¬ 
Salle  street.  W.  E.  Griswold  is  sales 
manager. 


MUST  COMPETE  WITH  NEWS 

Advertising  Writers  Should  Keep  This 
in  Mind,  K.  C.  Man  Says 

"They  don’t  want  to  read  it.” 

That  motto,  according  to  Rex  Claw¬ 
son,  advertising  manager  of  Kline’s  de¬ 
partment  store,  Kansas  City,  should  be 
hung  on  the  wall  before  every  class  of 
advertising. 

Speaking  before  the  advertising  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University  of  Kansas  last 
week,  Mr.  Clawson  said: 

“I  would  hang  that  motto  up  and 
make  each  student  read  it  every  day. 
Perhaps  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are 
good  enough  at  putting  the  English 
language  together  in  advertisements  to 
make  people  pass  up  the  news  on  the 
front  page  of  the  paper,  to  lay  aside 
the  sports  section  and  overlook  the 
comics,  just  to  see  the  things  we  have 
written  alxmt  the  stores. 

"But  people  buy  the  paper  primarily 
to  read  the  news.  But  somehow  we 
must  attract  attention  to  our  advertising 
copy.  Perhaps  a  clever  headline  w'ill  do 
it.  Judicious  use  of  white  space  also 
helps.  Illustrations  pull  the  reader’s 
eye  away  from  the  juicy  news.  There 
is  a  variety  of  tricks  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  writer  must  always  keep  in  mind 
he  is  competing  with  news.” 


ATTENDED  HOLIDAY  PART) 

Eighty  members  of  the  various  depa.-- 
ments  of  the  Utica  (X.Y.)  Obseri’^ 
Dispatch,  recently  enjoyed  a  holiday  di: 
ner  in  Westminster  Church  House,  Utio 
Guests  included  Prentiss  Bailey,  ont 
lisher,  and  Rev.  R.  S.  Snyder,  Westmin 
ster  Cihurch.  Dancing  followed  the  d 
ner  and  Fred  F'leischman  was  present^ 
miniature  bowling  set  as  premier  hm’, 
of  the  Observer-Dispatch.  Committee 
men  included  James  Doyle  of  the  edi 
torial  staff.  Herman  Batty  of  the  adver- 
tising  staff  and  Silas  F.  Jacobs,  offiej 
manager. 

OREGON  WEEKLY  SUSPENDS 

After  having  been  published  weeklv 
for  71  years,  the  Albany  (Ore.) 
County  Ledger  suspended  publication 
Dec.  19.  The  publication  was  established 
by  Delazon  Smith,  Oregon’s  first  United 
States  Senator,  and  his  brother-in-law 
Jesse  M.  Shepard,  in  1859.  Lack  of  pat¬ 
ronage  was  given  as  the  cause  for  the 
suspension. 

MALCHER  JOINS  “SPECIAL"  i 

Virgil  Malcher,  formerly  with  the 
Mackinnon-Fly  Publications,  has  jomed 
Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman  and  Johns 
ton,  publishers  representatives,  at  (ii. 
cago. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particulars 
to  your  nearest 
G«B  sales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 


ine  Blankets 


Hard  and  Soft  G>rk  Blankets 
Heary  Wool  Moulders 
light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Siaes) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses  —  No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Eaty  to  tear,  quick  to  plaea 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Masa. 


Berry-Mingle  Co.^inc. 

Printing  Equipment  Engineers 

Flatiron  Building  >  175  Fifth  Ave.  at  23rd  St. 


Doslgnors  and  builders  of  special 
equipment  to  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  plant. 

Specialists  in  selection  and  sale 
2  ofmachineryforincreasedpro- 
v  duction. 

g-  Consultants  in  construction,  de- 
o  sign.and  plan  of  arrangements 
<  ofbuildingstomcetthencws- 
'•  paper  and  publishing  needs. 

A  Strictly  Quality  Product 

,2  A  Quality  Purchase  is,  after  all, 
.fc  the  Exercise  of  the  Truest  Ecanamy 

Red  Top  Rubber  Coated  Felt 
Press  Blankets 

Oil  and  Ink  Resisting  Rubber 
Press  Blankets 
Rubber  Rollers  and  Cutting 
Rubbers 

GUMMED  or  PLAIN 
PACKING  FELTS 
Sold  in  Rolls,  Sheets  or  Cut 
Strips  any  width  in  eight  thick¬ 
nesses  21-27-30-35-38-40-45-52 
AUTO  PLATE  MACHINE 
SUPPLIED 

Steel-Pouring  Sheets,  Saw  Belts 
and  Breaking  Pins 
Molding  Blankets  of  all  kinds 
Matrix  Shears,  Steel  Work 
Benches,  Hand  Routers 
A  full  line  of  Stereo  and  Press 
Room  Supplies 

American  Publishers  Supply 

P.  O.  Box  tat 
Weat  Lynn,  Masa. 


MODERN  MACHINES 
FOR  YOUR 
STEREOTYPING 
DEPARTMENT 

Speed  Mould  for  casting 
flat  plates. 

Single  and  Two  Speed 
Matrix  Rollers. 

Stereotype-Metal 

Furnaces. 

Flat  Shaving  Machines. 
Type  High  Planers. 

Saw  Tables, 

Monorail  Trimming 
Machines. 

Routing  Machines. 

Complete  Line  of  Acceaaoriei 
and  Supplies 

Send  for  the  latest  Hoe 
Stereotypers’  Catalog. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Offlees 

138th  St.  and  East  River 
I  New  York  City  n 
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Insure  a  siieressful  year — Schedule 
an  intelligent  and  persistent  adver¬ 
tising  campaign. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
RATES 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
1  Time  — .50  per  line 
3  Times  —  .40  per  line 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
1  Time  — .75  per  line 
4  Times  —  .60  per  line 


Count  six  words  to  the  line  —  Cash  with  Order 
Classified  closes  Thursday  Morning 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line  per  insertion  as  earned  by 
frJauencv  of  insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor  &  Publisher 
^  reserves  the  right  to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


business  offers 

Urokors 

Tu.iMble  Weekly  mill  Si‘iiii-\Vei*kly  piilillca* 
Will.  lUi'l  williuiit  j..l.  plants  lu  Uln.d.' 
n'iIiuI  Sew  Vi.ik,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylviiniii. 
i|.la.  Tsilsiana.  Virt-'inlii.  All  eariii.iB  Ulyl- 
anil  will  staial  aelil  test.  J.  It.  Shale, 
■I'iiMea  liilihllm^Ny2_J_;;]^|^ _ 

iTewipsper  BrokersBe-Only  hlKh-grade  proper- 
a',  Peraoaal  service.  ITyde  H.  Knox,  Board 
„f  Trade  UldR.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Newspaper  for  Sale 


EDITORIAL 


I’holoitraphs  Wanted 


Gains  Ohio  Syndicate  nowsiiaper  adverlisinn, 
,,ulilislil.iK  and  printing  l.usiness,  est.  2o  years • 
Ki, client  opimrliinlty  for  expaiisitin.  ^JO.IKhl 
miuired.  A-!i:t:!.  K.litor  &  Biil.lisher. 

Newspaper  Opportunity 

Opportnnity  for  newspaper  in  eily  of  H'O.ltlM). 
Fur  details  write  1’.  11.  Box  Bll,  Ixidi,  New 
Jersey. 


too  Per  Cent  Interesting  Press  I’hotoRraplis 
reipilred  iiiiinediately  by  M.  I,.  Forsyth,  Frank¬ 
lin  Sijiiare  Agency,  JO  East  Sllrd  Street,  New 
York. 


Press  Service 

On  the  Boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City 
Weekly,  monthly  feature  of  the  world  at  play. 
Arrivals  —  local,  foreign  —  if  desired.  Conven¬ 
tions.  Assignments.  Photos.  U.  I.elmbach, 
Press  Service,  310  Schwebm  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City, 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  WanUnl 


Advertising  Manager  for  city  of  4(L<MN)  in  east¬ 
ern  iVnnsylvaiiitt.  Must  be  oxperieiieiNl  bushieas 
prodiieer  anti  eapuble  of  investing  $3.(HN>  t(» 
Kxceptionul  opiHirtuiiity  for  hustler. 
Sell  yourself  in  letter.  A-bliU,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations  Wanted 


Circulation  .\fter  more  than  five  years  of  sue- 
eessl'ul  eirtulatioii  work,  in  the  tield.  with  one 
of  the  cttuiitry’s  most  papers,  1  feel 

tlmt  I  am  tiualifled  to  hold  an  execMitive  or 
semi-e.\eeutlve  position  where  enterprise  and  ap¬ 
plication  will  return  results.  Would  not  object 
to  field  work,  were  it  a  necessary  steppiiiK 
stone  to  pniniotion.  Am  at  present  employed. 
My  only  object  in  desiring  a  change,  for  my 
record  is  good.  Is  the  chance  for  promotion. 
Am  married,  age  31  and  of  regular  habits.  If 
interestisl  write  Etlitor  &  l*ublisher.  Box  A-b^io. 


Classified  Manager,  married  age  33,  several 
years’  experience  as  classified  salesman  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  two  leading  clus8itle<l  men.  Know 
classified  detail;  promotion  and  sales.  Will 
start  at  moderate  salary  or  salary  and  rom- 
mission  on  increased  earnings.  Ueferenee.  Ad¬ 
dress  VV.  W.  UoselH'rry,  4lb2  Utdllns  Avenue. 
Haltimore.  Md. 


Editorial— WantfHl,  publisher  who  is  not  safe 
and  sane;  who  is  not  a  prohibit  ioiiist :  who 
doesn't  eare  whether  I  am  a  Mtfhammedaii. 
Patholio  or  Protestant  am!  who  wants  his  edi¬ 
torial  eoluiiiii  to  say  sometliliig  and  say  it 
well.  If  stich  a  paragon  exists  he  wants  im* 
to  write  editorials  for  him.  A-b3t.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editorial — A  newspaper  woman  >\ho  kintws  a 
good  story  and  is  familiar  with  every  phase 
of  the  city  department,  is  open  tt»  a  gtmd  con¬ 
nection.  A-lHKt.  Editor  A’  Publisher. 


Editarial  — Single.  24,  good  tHliication,  seeks  op- 
|M>rtiinity  witli  daily  at  desk,  street  or  sports. 
Five  years*  e\perb*nee  including  thiet*  p.iit 
time  otti(‘e.  Present  opportunity  limited  hy 
plant  consolidation.  Will  come  .'too  miles  for 
interview.  Consider  any  part  of  eountry.  Frank 
K.  Baker,  22Sl  12th  St.,  SW.  Akron,  if. 


Executive-Economist,  organizer.  builder  of 
proven  ability.  First  elass  referenees.-  -A-b3r», 
Editor  iV  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situations  Wanted 


Pressman,  competent,  wants  situatUm.  Can 
erect  y»»ur  new  machinery,  or  rebuihl  the  old. 
Thonmgh  knowbnlge  of  all  branches  newspaper 
making.  Can  get  results.  Speaks  Spanish  flu¬ 
ently.  .V-5k;7.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion — Unusually  qualified  circulation  and 
classilUnl  pr(»motion  man.  formerly  with  N.  Y. 
Telegram  and  N.  Y.  American,  seeks  iiiiinediate 
connection.  Salary  secondary.  Tough  proiM»s|- 
tion  preferred,  A-843,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter,  2b,  well  traiiUMl,  seven  years  experi 
once,  covering  everything  from  eommnnit.v  news 
to  courthouse.  Hard  worker.  dependable. 
Available  iminediatel.v.  Present  employer  in¬ 
serting  this  ad.  A-b2.",  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter,  desk.  2S.  single.  !n»w  with  news 
serviee  New  York,  w^nild  like  to  h»cjile  wllh 
daily,  eity  of  lUP.fNlo  or  smaller.  .Must  have 
two  weeks’  indU'e.  .\-b2I.  lalitor  Ac  Pnhilsher, 


MECHANICAL 


K<|iii|imoiit  For  Sale 


For  Sal»  -Tb-rliig  iiincblne.  will  stack  news¬ 
print  rolls  llirce  high,  practically  new.  Water- 
biir.v  Itepiiblican  and  American,  Waterhiiry. 
('uiin. 


For  Sale — t’oinplete  Elliott  equipment  for  magu- 
xiiie  mailing.  A-SIK),  Editor  &  Bublislier. 


Special  Service 


Incroaie  Circulation  and  Advertising  by  having 
jiiur  newspaper  diagnosed.  Editorial,  iidvertis- 
inj  snil  circulation  dcpartineiils  coordinated  after 
Ihuniugh  investigation,  made  on  tlio  ground. 
No  ■•schemes”  but  a  psycbological  survey  of 
looil  conditions.  Ueport  bused  on  findings  and 
isi  knowledge  gained  from  coast  to  coast.  Dlag- 
nieii  worth  many  times  Its  cost.  Write  for 
deulls.  M.  It.  Brummond,  IWtl  Times  Building. 

I  .New  York  City. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 

I  ns  W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
‘  Are.,  Louisville,  Ky.— Circulation  Builders — 
I  I'reitors  ind  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Flan. 


BUlr  A  Austin,  circulation  builders,  222  West 
Greenwich  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of 
Sileiniinship  Club  Campaigns.  Telephones: 
Offlee  2-1.351;  resldeuce  81-9240. 


A.  K.  8tswart  Company,  El  Cortea  Bldg.,  Santa 
Monica.  Caltfornia.  An  elHclent  circulation 
building  organization  accepting  only  bonaflde 
luhscriptlons  (paid  In  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 


Contrsets  for  Fartlowe  Flan  real  clrculatlon- 
boUdlng  campaigns  are  being  filled  as  rapidly 
•I  possible  In  the  order  In  which  bookings  are 
msde.  Contracts  from  new  clients  are  accepted 
only  sfter  a  Partlowe  sclcntiHc  survey  aud 
•nalysis  of  each  Individual  field.  A  letter  or 
collect  wire  for  this  free  analysis  entails  no 
obllgstioos,  but  does  secure  an  intelligent  and 
frsnk  recommendation  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
rirculation-buildlng  drive  would  prove  practical 
•Dd  helpful  at  the  time  to  tlie  publication. 
I’ubliihers  are  never  urged  to  buy  I’artlowe 
■ervlce.  The  Partlowe  survey  and  analysis  Is 
genuine.  Every  aubscrlption  secured  In  the 
modem  Partlowe  canipuigu  la  subject  to  verl- 
•cition  by  the  publisher.  No  subscription  Is 
•rcepled  unless  paid  In  full  by  the  subscriber. 
Write  or  wire  collect.  The  Charles  Partlowe 
Company,  6th  Floor,  Occidental  Bldg., 
Indiana  polls. 


OsPriMt's  “Better  Times”  campaigns  bring 
now  Ideas  Into  circulation  promotion.  4,000  to 
Jl.OOO  subscriptions.  Hudson  De  Priest,  240 
Plfth  Ave.,  N.  Y 


Premiums 


Circulation  Managera  who  have  used  Brunswick 
7i.  I’etliet  Billiard  Tables  In  their 

''nve  for  Inerrased  circulation  have  found  it 
of  tlie  best  premiums  they  have  ever  used. 
It  Is  new;  heautlful;  every  hoy  wants  one;  It 
»nnga  from  one  thousand  to  ten  thousand  siih- 
‘Uptlons  In  a  short  time.  That  Is  what  makes 
*  Write  for  full  details  and 

II  lb  to  newspapers.  The  Brunswlck- 

i.Ilender  Co.,  fJeneral  Olflces.  62:m;33 
^aloish  Avenue.  Chicago,  III. 
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Classi  fieri 

bus  a  record  as  a 


fesult-produeer. 


Advertising  Manager  waiiteil  for  a  group  of 
magazines.  One  who  can  analyze  the  udver- 
tisiiig  possihilities  of  eaeh  inagazine  and  pre¬ 
sent  such  an  analysis  etTectivoly  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  This  Job  nsiuires  a  man  {)os.sessing  sell¬ 
ing  ability  and  enthusiasm  and  capable  of  or¬ 
ganizing  and  directing  an  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  efllciently.  Stale  age,  experience,  and 
salary.  All  replies  will  be  treated  contldeii- 
tially.  A-P3P,  Editor  iS:  Bubllslu'r. 


Editor  Capable  of  liandling  live  daily.  Near 
Bhiladelphiu.  An  upstanding  man  with  experi¬ 
enced  brain  and  initiative,  al>le  to  prove  his 
merit  and  depeiiduhility  hy  taking  financial  in¬ 
terest  to  extent  of  A-U30,  Ehiitor  & 

I’libllsher. 


Executives  for  newspaper — Advertising  manager 
also  manager.  .Must  have  unusual  record  and 
he  able  to  show  ri'siilts  for  newspaper  near 
Chleago.  Address  box  A-il2t>,  care  this  paper. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Manager,  large  New  England  weekly 
or  small  daily  preferred.  Married,  23.  Ability 
to  write  copy  as  well  as  sell  it.  Opportunity 
iiarumount.  A-b2S.  Editor  A-  I’tiblisher. 


Advertising  Manager  or  salesman  with  excellent 
background  and  exceptional  all  around  advertls 
ing  experience.  Metropolitan  and  small  daily. 
Now  employed,  rixinestioiiable  record.  A-P34, 
Editor  A  riiblisher. 


Advertising — A  woman  who  has  placed  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  had  charge  of  the  advertising 
department  of  a  large  national  medical  adver¬ 
tiser  for  a  number  of  years  is  now  free.  She 
seeks  a  similar  position  or  will  act  ns  assistant 
to  a  president  or  general  manager.  A-b32,  E2di 
tor  A  rublislier. 


Advertising  Salesman,  copy  writer  Dynamic 
prmliicer,  finest  <T«Mh*ntials:  g«  aiiywlo-re. 
Adaptable  newspaper  or  Indiistriai.  .\-tt27,  fkli- 
tor  A  rublislier. 


Advertising  Manager —Experienced  newspaper 
executive  who  has  held  to|i  managerial  imsltions 
well  known  dailies  atnl  <'o-owner-inanager 
smaller  daily,  tientlle.  nuiiried.  42,  A.K.E'.  vid.. 
seeks  permanent  4»pportiitiity  newspaper  or  mnii- 
ufacfiirer  east  Mississippi.  J.  W.  Bniwii  and 
other  references,  (’apt.  Dunlap,  I’ark  Towers, 
Kemble  Ave.,  Logan  Station,  Philadelphia. 


Circulation  Manager.  nlnete«>n  years  with  present 
puhlieation,  wishes  permanent  position  with 
chalice  for  advancement.  Experienced  In  all 
I)runche8  of  circulation.  Best  reference.  A-915, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Executive — Fifteen  years  experience 
promoting  home  delivery,  country  dealers;  mail 
subscriptions;  8  years  with  large  (’hicago  dally. 
Excellent  references.  Age  33.  .Married.  Kea- 
Nonahle  salary.  A-91S,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  or  City-  20  years*  experi¬ 
ence,  excellent  reconl.  Necessary  that  I  locate 
Immediately.  Salary  can  he  arranged  after 
results  an*  proven.  References.  W.  T,  Buck, 
till  Trenioiit  .\ve.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Managing  Editor — Fifteen  years'  actual  experi¬ 
ence  every  capacity,  large  and  small  town,  now 
editor,  makeup,  columnist,  Chicago  newspaper, 
seeks  opi>ortunlty  take  active  charge  of  dally 
in  town  of  23,000  to  73,000.  Murrit*d.  30.  I'n- 
<2Uestionnl)Ie  references.  A-OOC,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Newspaper  Man,  ii<»w  employ<‘d.  seeks  connec¬ 
tion  after  February  Ist  as  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher.  <'ontact  man,  pnmmtion  manager,  or 
pla<*e  where  the  aggressive,  versatile  abilities 
of  a  thonmghly  experienced  new spap«*r-traine*l 
promotion  and  contact  exe<tiiive  will  Ih»  val¬ 
uable.  Married.  Age  ;58.  Seeks  permanent 
connection.  A-t»10.  Editor  A  I'liblUber. 


Newspaper  woman  with  extensive  experience  d*'- 
sin*s  rep<»rtorial  position.  Best  of  refereio’e. 
A-0.”*H.  E^litor  A  Publisher. 

DonH  fV ait 
For 

Mr,  Opportunity 

to  knock  at  your 
door.  Seek  him  out, 
invite  him  in,  and 
show  appreciation 
of  the  honor  he 
confers. 

In  the  newspaper 
and  advertisintj 
fields  a  classified  ad 
is  the  lojjical  and 
economical  route  to 
the  dwelling  place 
of  this  much  desired 
guest. 

Classified  Service 

EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER 


Goss  Comet.  Duplex  angle-bar,  8-coUimn  stereo 
chases,  all  iron  form  tables,  dry  mat  roller  and 
other  general  equipment.  What  can  you  use? 
John  Grlfiiths  ('ompuny,  150  Nassau  St.,  New 
York. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  tale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway.  N.  Y.  C. 


Plant  For  Sale  -7  I.inotypes.  2<i-page  (loss.  liiid- 
li»w.  ElrtHl,  ster(V)type  phiiit  4‘Vt‘ry  thing 
phle  D)r  daily  newspajar.  I*.  t».  Box  Itt,  Pus 
sale,  New’  Jersey. 


Speedanmat  -(i(Mid  as  new.  Cheap.  I’a.xs  f'U* 
self  in  few  mmiths.  N.  P.  Poynter,  11113  lijike, 
Cleveland. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Wanted-  -Used  newspaper  conveyor.  Describe 
fully  and  state  price.  A-827,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Journalistic  Antiques 


A  Collector  it  In  the  market  for  Jouniallstlc 
aiitifjues  such  as  autograph  letters  of  former 
editors  In  this  country  or  in  Canada,  dating 
hack  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  iasuea  of 
well-known  newspapers;  pictures  of  famous 
.\merican  journalists  of  past  generations;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  copies  of 
•dd  newspapers  containg  accounts  of  events 
of  iiiiu.sual  interest;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  In  the  fields  of  advertising  and  publiab- 
ing.  Look  through  your  old  letter  files,  scrap- 
iHMiks.  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  you  have 
and  what  your  price  Is  (must  be  moderate,  but 
for  cash  if  accepted).  E-746,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  File 


New  YoA  Tribune 

Wuntwl,  to  complete  a  file,  one  copy  of  tbe 
New  York  Tribune  of  each  of  the  following 
•hi tea  of  the  year  1805:  April  10,  21.  22,  23, 
IM.  28.  :t0.  May  1,  2,  3.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  14 
to  28  (Inclusive).  30,  31,  June  1  to  9  (Inclu- 
Kivpl.  Must  he  In  goml  conUltion,  untorn  aud 
I'omplete.  Editor  &  I’ubllsher. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  A 
PALMER 

Business  Established  in  1899 
350  Madison  Ayo.  New  York 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


HKKK'S  that  thirty-Diie  you  litive  bct-n 
askiiin  for.  Xow,  let’s  see  what  you 
can  do  with  it.  If  you  succeed  this  year 
ill  starting  something  really  new  and 
revolutionary  in  newspaper  practice 
your  fame  will  be  great,  for  the  picture 
i»aper  in  tabloid  form  is  the  only  import¬ 
ant  innovaticn  of  the  century,  news- 
jiaper  men  of  this  generation  having 
M-emed  generally  content  with  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  Hearst,  Ochs,  Scripps,  Lawson, 
N’elson,  Stone,  Munsey,  Pulitzer,  Mc- 
lA'an,  l.awson  and  a  few  others  who 
revolted  at  so-called  jK-r-sonal  and  blanket 
sheet  journalism  and  creat^  most  of  our 
present  forms.  They  did  for  _U.  S. 
newspaix’rdom  what  l^ird  Northcliffe  did 
for  the  Knglish  press,  which,  hy  the 
way,  also  seems  content  with  his  crea¬ 
tions. 

*  *  * 

IF  any  shop  talker  proposes  to  do  some¬ 
thing  startlingly  new  for  our  beloved 
craft  this  year  he  should  study  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  innovators  of  30  years  ago, 
not  to  mention  that  of  the  group  they 
displaced.  Genius  amounting  to  eccen¬ 
tricity  characterized  mo.st  of  these  men. 
They  possessed  adventurous,  experi¬ 
mental,  radical  natures  and  by  their  con¬ 
temporaries  often  seemed  a  trifle  daft. 
Put  they  made  newspapers  to  suit  them¬ 
selves,  not  their  rivals.  They  did  not 
blindly  conform  to  standards  set  by 
others.  How  widely  their  several  orig¬ 
inal  methods  have  iK-en  copied,  sometimes 
by  eilitors  and  publishers  who  former- 
ally  expressed  disgust  with  them,  is  in 
evidence  all  alxiut  us. 

*  *  ♦ 

TKXTEKTAIX  an  audacious  faith  that 
through  the  leadership  of  the  coming 
generation  of  newspaper  men  public  serv¬ 
ice  journalism  will  rise  to  heights  which 
would  dumbfound  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  Harold  Herd,  the  famed  English 
critic,  writing  of  the  Xewspaper  of  To¬ 
morrow,  sketches  an  outline  which  ap- 
IK-als  to  my  imagination  and  confirms  my 
in-lief.  liy  reason  of  the  rising  average 
of  educational  standards,  and  with  in¬ 
creased  leisure  compelled  hy  labor-saving 
machinery  and  a  working  week  w'hrch 
may  come  down  to  even  less  than  24 
hours,  Mr.  Herd  foresees  wondrous  op- 
pirtunity  for  self-improvement  through 
reading  and  he  visions  a  press  remark¬ 
able  for  world  coverage,  each  item  writ¬ 
ten  by  expert  hands  and  editions  scat¬ 
tered  far  and  wide  by  fleet  aircraft. 
The  coming  .\ge  <if  leisure,  says  he, 
may  lie  the  .Age  of  (ireat  FMitors. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

ATAXY  newspa])er  men  are  coming  to 
-f’^agree  with  Mr.  Herd  that  there  may 
lie  a  return  to  jiersonal  journalism,  be¬ 
cause  imjiersonal  and  anonymous  press 
writing  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  crit¬ 
ical  readers.  Many  share  the  notion  that 
the  future  holds  the  prosjiect  of  a  few 
newspapers  of  vast  size,  complete  in  every 
detail,  with  national  and  international 
circulations,  carrying  advertising  in  large 
volume,  and  at  stupendous  rates,  selling 
at  popular  copy  prices,  and  then,  whole 
flocks  of  small  local  newspapers,  speedy, 
keen,  witty,  critical,  adventuresome,  with 
brief  coverage  of  the  important  news, 
each  one  dedicated  to  an  editorial  policy 
<if  opinion  calculated  to  attr.act  a  follow¬ 
ing.  These  newspapers  would  be  cheaply 
made  and  might  bring  a  copy  price  whicli 
would  make  them  relatively  independent 
of  advertising. 

«  * 

"DUT  whether  these  prophecies  are  real- 
ized,  it  is  certain  that  lioys  and  girls 
of  today  will  have  a  hand  in  solving 
a  multitude  of  problems  which  this  gen¬ 
eration  has  found  insuperable.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  not  too  much  to  believe  that 
they  may  take  leadership  in  a  move¬ 


ment  to  set  to  rights  political  life  with 
its  bi-partisan  system  of  banality  and 
gross  incomiietency,  often  smeared  with 
venality.  Future  newspaiiermen  may  even 
write  of  graft  as  rating  with  treason, 
and  as  this  is  the  sorest  spot  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  it  would  be  an  act  of  incal¬ 
culable  public  service. 

One  might  with  reason  believe  that 
future  journalism  will  lead  sovereign 
public  opinion  to  recognize  not  only  the 
brutality  but  the  futility  of  war;  to  en¬ 
courage  all  scientific  causes ;  to  expose 
and  thereby  check  our  legalized  system 
of  gambling  in  listed  securities  and  take 
such  trading  out  of  its  present  atmos¬ 
phere  of  secrecy,  hysteria  and  reckless 
greed ;  devise  a  banking  system  which 
will  protect  the  innocent  depositor ;  an 
agricultural  system  which  will  not  im¬ 
poverish  the  farmer  and  worker  at  one 
end  and  the  poor-family  consumer  at  the 
other;  provide  a  system  of  national  and 
international  distribution  and  credit 
which  will  forbid  for  all  time  the  sp^- 
tacle  of  the  people  of  one  nation  starving 
because  of  a  fault  in  nature  while  those 
of  another  land  are  pwr  because  they 
have  over-produced  life’s  necessities; 
shame  the  business  of  feeding  wheat  to 
cattle  in  the  west,  while  bread-lines  form 
in  New  York ;  obtain  a  better  and  clearer 
conception  of  the  right  of  man  to  read 
and  learn  the  facts  or  opinions  of  others, 
without  the  intervention  of  so-called  bet¬ 
ter  minds,  thus  abolishing  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  censorship  which  plays 
on  the  press  of  this  day  through  fear  of 
unjust  libel  action,  vindictive  contempt 
of  court  citation  or  commercial  or  per¬ 
sonal  reprisal;  and,  let  us  hope  recog¬ 
nize  the  public  injustice  that  lies  in  the 
publication  of  self-serving  propaganda, 
disguised  as  news,  published  without  at¬ 
tempt  at  authentication,  often  merely  to 
bait  a  paid  advertisement. 

*  *  * 

ON’E  might  go  on  dreaming  of  the 
glowing  possibilities  of  future  press 
leadership  which  would  shake  up  the  dry 
bones  of  the  present  generation  and  give 
the  nation  and  the  world  a  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  deal  in  social  justice  and  economic 
sanity  and  fairness,  but  the  job  belongs 
to  intelligent  and  courageous  youth.  As 
one  of  the  old  school,  on  the  way  out,  I 
salute  the  new  sc'nool,  on  the  way  in, 
while  frankly  envying  their  prospect  of 
romance.  They  may  risk ;  we  older  duf¬ 
fers  das.sent. 

*  * 

During  the  WorUl  War  the  fellows 
of  the  National  Press  Cluh  at  Wash¬ 
ington  i)Ut  on  an  entertainment  one  night' 
to  feature  and  honor  Kin  Hubbard.  It 
was  my  single  contact  with  the  Hoosier 
genius.  He  looked  the  least  like  an  ar¬ 
tistic  humorist'  of  any  man  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  I  have  ever  known,  appearing  more 
like  a  well-dressed  and  ciuiet-mannered 
husincss  man,  hut  he  acted  the  part  true 
to  character.  Hashful  as  a  girl,  he  hung 
hack  and  had  little  to  say.  He  managed 
to  .shoot  in  a  few  lines  of  joy,  during  the 
evening,  but  it  was  obvious  that  he  would 
have  preferred  to  occupy  a  back-seat  at 
his  own  party.  Kin  Hubbard  disliked 
personal  publicity.  According  to  his  as¬ 
sociates  on  the  ImVuviat'oHs  Ncu’s  he 
could  have  been  a  millionaire  many  times 
over  if  he  could  have  screwed  up  enough 
self-conceit  to  sign  a  radio  or  vaudeville 
Contract.  He  rejected  an  income  several 
times  larger  than  that  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  during  the  past  year, 
the  News  says,  because  it  would  mean 
travel  and  public  appearances.  .A  few 
years  ago  the  author  of  Abe  Martin  was 
prevailed  upin  to  write  some  of  the 
more  important  phases  of  his  life,  and 
following  are  (piotations  from  that  auto- 
biograiihy  as  supplied  hy  the  News. 


WHEN  I  left  Hellefontaine,  O.,  for 
IndianaiKilis  to  become  a  great 
newspaper  artist,  it  was  with  no  little  le- 
gret.  1  had  lx.‘Come  an  established  fav¬ 
orite  as  an  amateur  black  face  comedian 
and  I  felt  that  I  was  taking  a  long  chance 
in  leaving  the  scene  of  my  triumphs  and 
taking  up  a  strange  profession  in  a 
strange  city.  1  had  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  previous  five  years  as  a  clerk 
in  the  postoflice,  and  before  that  I  had 
been  apprenticed  to  a  lfx;a’.  photographer, 
and  I  had  also  worked  in  a  sign  painting 
estahlishment'.  1  was  a  fair  printer,  too, 
having  picked  the  trade  up  at  odd  times  in 
my  father’s  newsiiaiK'r  oflice.  l-'roni  the 
time  1  was  old  enough  to  manipulate  a 
jiair  of  scissors  1  could  cut  from  blank 
pajier  any  kind  of  an  animal  with  a  deft¬ 
ness  that  was  almost  creepy. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

IW’.AS  ten  or  twelve  years  old  Ix'fore 
1  tried  to  draw  with  jicn  or  pencil. 
W  hen  Hlaine  and  Uigaii  were  nominated 
hy  the  Republican  national  convention  of 
hS84,  my  father  bought  me  a  set  of 
wood  engraver’s  tools  and  my  first  pub¬ 
lished  pictures  were  wood  cuts  of  the 
Republican  standard  hearers.  Hut  my 
father  was  not  a  Republican  and  the 
caption  which  was  printed  over  those 
portraits  read,  “Distinguished  Hrace  of 
Dead  Cocks  in  the  Pit.”  From  that 
time  on  I  was  regarded  a  natural  born 
artist  and  everybody  said  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  with  me.  ♦  ♦  ♦  i 

received  a  letter  from  my  Indianapolis 
friend  *  ♦  *  urging  me  to  come  out 
and  try  for  a  position  as  artist  on  The 
News.  My  parents  were  highly  elated 
and  I  was  coaxed  to  make  the  venture. 

So  1  put  my  tamlxnirinc  and  mirth 
provokers  (a  pair  of  long,  wide  song- 
and-dance  shoes)  in  a  chest  in  the  gar¬ 
ret  and  left  for  the  Hoosier  capital. 
After  sitting  in  University  park  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  week  I  finally  got 
access  to  the  editor  and  owner  of  The 
News.  I  told  him  that  1  understood 
the  pajK-r  was  needing  an  artist  and  that 
I  would  be  willing  to  go  on  the  pajxr 
in  that  capacity  and  that  the  salary  was 
no  consideration.  1  was  just  as  well 
qualified  for  a  place  on  the  editorial 
staff  or  in  the  circulation  department, 
so  far  as  ability  was  concerneil.  Hut  I 
was  taken  on  the  paper  at  a  salary  of 
§12  a  week,  tlx-  editor  and  owner  re¬ 
marking  as  we  closed  the  deal,  “I  reckon 
you’ve  got  to  live.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

THI^  first  picture  I  made  for  The  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  was  a  portrait  of  a 
minister  and  the  method  I  used  was 
perhaps  the  crudest  and  most  primitive 
ever  used  since  the  stone  age.  First,  I 
placed  a  sheet  of  isinglass  over  th,e 
lihotograph.  Then  I  scratched  the  lines 
of  the  face  and  hair  and  collar  and 
coat  in  the  isinglass  with  a  sharp  stylus. 
Then  I  filled  the  scratches  with  pow- 
dereil  pencil  dust  and  then  I  laid  the 
isinglass,  scratched  side  down,  on  the 
white  surface  of  a  chalk  plate  (a  chalk 
plate  is  a  thin  sttx'l  base  of  any  dimen¬ 
sion  covered  with  a  French  chalk  prep- 
;  aration),  then  by  rapping  it  gently  I 
■  got  a  black  impression  of  my  scratches 
,'  on  the  chalk  surface.  Then  came  the 
task  of  scratching  the  tracing  through 
■  the  chalk  surface  to  the  steel  base.  This 
was  done  with  a  special  sharp  steel 
needle.  Then  the  plate  was  sent  to  the 
electrotyper’s  and  a  casting  was  made 
from  which  the  column-wide  cut  was 
sawed  and  trimmed  up  and  made  ready 
for  the  newspaper  forms. 

1  *  ♦  ♦ 

IN  the  fall,  armed  with  samples  of  my 
newspaiier  work,  I  left  for  the  south, 
ostensibly  to  look  for  a  position,  hut  in 
1  reality  to  visit  the  Atlanta  exposition.  In 
■  my  return  I  stopped  at  Chattanooga,  de- 
;  terniined  to  find  some  employment  that 
>  would  winter  me  over.  I  had  about  given 
1  up,  when  I  .saw'  a  sign  in  front  of  a  bak- 
!  cry  reading,  “Man  Wanted.”  I  entered 
I  and  learned  that  a  driver  for  a  bread 
t  wagon  was  wanted.  The  position  paid 
,  $S  a  week  and  I  took  it.  Chattanooga 
1  was  not  paved  and  I  had  to  drive  two 
r  mules  tandem  style.  I  had  held  the  posi- 
5  tion  one  week  when  it  dawned  on  me  that 
;  I  could  always  go  home. 

I  Stopping  off  at  Cincinnati,  I  was  car- 
■  ried  away  hy  the  life  and  gaycty  of  the 
streets  and  thought  I  should  like  to  live 


there.  I  hit  the  Cincinnati  Tribune  jiM 
right  and  went  to  work  the  next  dk 
My  work  on  the  Tribune  consisted  * 
tirely  of  copying— reprint  work— so  q, 
“stiff,  wiry  style  and  originality"  new 
became  known  to  the  publisher.  But  it 
was  the  best  newspaiier  job  1  ever  lad 
from  a  theatrical  standpoint,  for  I  ^ 
given  passes  to  everything  that  liappnei 

*  *  <if 

TN  the  fall  of  1901  1  returned  to  the  In- 

dianapolis  News,  where  1  have  re¬ 
mained.  My  pictorial  work  on  The  Ne^j 
has  always  been  in  the  nature  of  cari¬ 
catures  and  small  comics.  During  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1904  I  made  two 
political  whilwind  trips  over  Iiidiatu  on 
special  trains.  These  trips  lasted  seven 
or  eight  days. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  was  the  star 
of  one  trip,  while  Vice-President  Fair¬ 
banks  spoke  from  the  rear  end  during 
the  other.  No  one  but  a  Hoosier  knows 
what  a  presidential  campaign  in  Indiana 
is  like.  At  ever^'  stop  those  special 
trains  made,  throngs  of  excited  pcopk 
brass  bands,  glee  clubs,  torch  liX 
brigades,  mounted  farmers,  gaily  be¬ 
decked  maidens,  grizzled  wheel  horses, 
and  women  with  young,  greeted  the 
statesmen  and  clogged  the  right  of  way. 

At  the  close  of  each  day  during  thoi 
trips  I  made  many  pictures  of  scenes  and 
incidents  and  statesmen  encountered  on 
the  tour  and  mailed  them  to  The  News. 
At  the  end  of  the  campaign  I  had  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  material.  My  system  was  still 
full  of  things  I  had  seen  and  heard,  and 
I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  work  off  some 
of  them  after  the  election.  I  drew  a 
character  which  I  called  Abe  Martin 
and  for  several  days  I  wrote  two  con¬ 
nected  but  unrelated  sentences  bearing 
on  politics  and  things  in  general  and  pub¬ 
lished  them  beneath  the  picture.  This 
feature  caused  some  favorable  comment 
and  it  was  decided  to  continue  it.  As  'The 
News  readers  got  on  to  .Abe  (he  has  al¬ 
ways  appeared  on  the  last  page)  he  grew 
in  popularity,  and  after  a  few  months 
I  could  not  have  stopped  him  if  I  had 
wanted  to. 

V'ery  often  I  had  things  to  say  that 
Abe  Martin  would  not  be  likely  to  say, 
so,  from  time  to  time,  I  quoted  various 
neighbors  of  his — Constable  Newt  Plum; 
Miss  Tawney  Apple,  ticket  seller  of  a 
nickel  theatre;  Squire  Marsh  Swallow, 
Tilford  Moots.  Lafe  Hud,  Miss  Fawn 
Lippicut,  Stew  Nugent,  Rev.  Wiley  Tan- 
ger.  Dr.  Mopps,  Pinky  Kerr,  and  other 
familiar  country  town  characters,  “veri¬ 
table  figures  snatched  bodily  from  the 
rural  landscape,”  as  Meredith  Nicholson 
has  said. 

“As  a  setting  for  Abe  Martin  I  se¬ 
lected  Brown  county,  a  rugged,  almost 
mountainous,  wooded  section  of  In¬ 
diana  without  telegraphic  or  railroad 
connections — a  county  whose  natives  for 
the  most  part  subsist  by  black-berrying, 
sassafras-mining  and  basket  making.  On 
some  of  the  more  fertile  slojies  the  Kie¬ 
fer  pear  thrives. 

*  ♦  * 

IN  the  fall  of  1905  it  was  suggested 
that  I  publish  Alie  Martin’s  sayings 
in  book  form,  so  the  material  was  gath¬ 
ered  together  and  made  ready  for  the 
printer.  Perhaps  if  I  had  been  bom 
with  less  sense  for  the  ridiculous  and 
with  more  application,  I  might  be  a  good 
printer  or  a  good  photographer  or  a 
good  sign  writer  today.  I  might  be  a 
cartoonist  with  some  knowledge  of  draw¬ 
ing.  I  never  would  have  lasted  a  week 
,  on  the  stage,  that’s  sure. 

I  think  the  fact  that  I  had  a  good 
home  to  return  to  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  all  the  golden  years  I  romanced. 
But  the  turning  point  in  my  life  came 
the  day  in  190.5  when  I  married,  for  no 
one  knows  what  I  would  have  done  with 
the  profits  from  my  first  book  if  I  nari 
I  not  lieen  restrained  by  some  real  res;^- 
1  sihility.  We  have  two  children,  a  !»>’ 
I  and  a  girl,  a  modern  home,  a  regular 
i  car,  a  garden,  a  dog,  and.  as  the  reader 
)  has  already  inferred  from  the  foregoing. 
-  a  bank  account  sufficient  to  tide  us  over  a 
t  couple  of  lean  years.  .All  this 

changed  my  bearing  toward  my  fellow- 
-  man.  I  am  as  easy  to  meet  today  as  J 
;  was  when  I  drove  through  the  red  mud 
:  with  my  bread  wagon  in  (  hattanooga. 


.  / 
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